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ENGINEERING AND 
MINING JOURNAL 


1954 EDITORIAL BOX SCORE 


ME Mining Men All Over the World Read and Prefer 


Engineering and Mining Journal Because... 


Feature Articles on 
33 divisions of metal 


E&MJ gives them more help on the technology of exploration, 
mining, milling, smelting and refining than any other mining 
publication. 


For nearly half a century, the E&MJ Price Service has been the 
accepted standard on which ores and metals have been bought 
and sold in foreign trade, as well as in the United States. No other 
mining publication has an editorial service with this traditionally 
accepted “official” stature. 


Advertisers prefer 


Engineering and Mining Journal Because... 


They know it is the only mining publication that truly covers 
the world-wide metal and nonmetallic mining, milling, smelting 
and refining industry. They recognize its outstanding editorial 
and advertising values . . . its ability to help increase sales. 


Manufacturers are becoming increasingly aware of the fact that 
the market covered by E&MJ is, in reality, a horizontal as well 
as a vertical market. The large variety of metal and nonmetallic 
mining and milling industries covered by E&MJ are not subject 
to the same economic pressures. 


For example — lead and zinc production may temporarily decline 
due to unfavorable market conditions while the taconite, titan- 
ium, uranium and a host of nonmetallic mining industries are 
booming. The smelters and refineries are an additional important 
supplement to this market. 


EDITORIAL READERSHIP GETS 


ADVERTISING READERSHIP ENGINEERING AY | 
reve nora sis mos BUTEA ALL 


THE MINING GUIDEBOOK ISSUE. 


@ A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


and nonmetallic 
mining industry 
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T. R. cooperates with 


your 


frade paper Advertising 


and increases the effectiveness 


of your entire 


advertising program 


When trade paper advertisements arouse 
buying interest rarely is there immediately 
a sale. The chances are that the prospective 
buyer wants a complete picture of all other 
sources for investigation and selection. En- 


cyclopedic T.R. is consulted, as habitually 


as the clock is consulted for the time of 
day. Hence, your advertising representation 
in T.R. participates in the interest created 
by trade paper advertising as well as the 
vastly greater number of inquiries T. R. 


secures entirely on its own. 


It will pay you to find out why 11,322 Advertisers are_ using... 














.® THOMAS @ 


REGISTER 


96% PAID CIRCULATION 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York I! 


May 1955 /1 





Each year sports experts select the “Most Valuable 
Player’ from the outstanding ball players in each of 
the Major Leagues. 


With equal care, industrial experts select the men in their 
fields to receive FRANCHISE CIRCULATION publications. 


These experts are local franchised distributors and wholesalers 
— their salesmen know the men who have real buying authority 
because their livelihood depends on selling these men. 

These are the men who receive FRANCHISE CIRCULATION 
magazines and your advertising therefore reaches a 

handpicked audience — known buyers of your products 

or services. No other method of circulation can 

give such selective readership! 


FrancHise CircuLaTion 


Write for booklet “‘How Franchise Circulation Operates” 
THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING GROUP 
1240 Ontario Street © Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Flow Industry & Welding Applied Hydraulics 
Flow’s Material Handling Welding Illustrated Occupational Hazards 


Illustrated Commercial Refrigeration Precision Metal Molding 
& Air Conditioning 
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Engineering 
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delivers more 
Chemical 
Engineers per 
dollar than 
any other 
publication 
serving the 
chemical process 
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Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers | 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers | 
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Remember... 
the engineer is educated 


to specify and buy! =f 
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= Address letters to: Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois, Chicago 11 


Too many business papers? 
Ad manager thinks so 


® TO THE EDITOR . . The purpose of 
this letter is to raise the question . . 


| what, if anything, can be done about 
| the staggering number of new busi- 





ness papers constantly entering the 
industrial market? 

First of all, let me say that I be- 
lieve in competition as whole- 
heartedly as anyone. We now have, 
however, a situation in which there 


| are so many publications competing 
| for the readership of the people in 


industry with buying influence that 
none of them can be read adequate- 


| ly. If you would take a look in the 


office of the chief engineer or any- 


| one else with buying influence in 
| the average manufacturing eom- 
| pany, you would find him swamped 


with back issues of all kinds of pub- 
lications which he wishes he had 


| time to read but never quite gets 


around to. And each new publica- 
tion adds to this problem and re- 
duces the readership of all other 
publications. 

Even if a company could afford to 
carry a full schedule of advertising 
in each publication, in each industry, 
which most companies certainly can 
not do, readership of this adver- 
tising would still be limited by the 
tendency of readers to skim through 
the large number of publications 
they feel they have to cover. 

A few cases in point. Recently, 


| out of nowhere, a whole new in- 
_ dustry has 


been discovered for 


| which the name “automation” has 


been coined. Now, actually, automa- 
tion has been going on for a couple 


_of hundred years and this concept 


of a separate industry is as phony as 
a three dollar bill. Nevertheless, we 
now have, all of a sudden, not one 
but three new publications devoted 
to this process, “automation,” which 
is an integral part of manufacturing 
methods that are, of course, being 
constantly improved. 

Another case in point. The oil in- 
dustry has so many publications 
that I have never taken the trouble 
to count them all. . everything from 
dailies to annuals. Yet one publisher 
will arrive on the scene this sum- 
mer with a new book which, so far 
as I can see, does nothing not al- 
ready being done by other publica- 
tions. Yet the poor advertiser must 
re-examine his schedule knowing 
all the time that whatever he does 
the entry of this new book will 
further dilute the readership of all 
other oil books. 

And so it goes. More and more 
new books . . less and less reader- 
ship. 

Frankly, I don’t know the answer 
but I feel that there is a real prob- 
lem, particularly for the small ad- 
vertiser who is trying to stretch a 
limited budget into many industries. 
Perhaps a little more careful selec- 
tion of media on the part of all of us 
would freeze out some of these 
fringe publications to the advantage 
of all concerned. Another alterna- 
tive, if this situation continues to 
deteriorate, would be for advertis- 
ers to concentrate on other media 
such as direct mail. It seems to me 
that there is a distinct danger of 
publishers ruining the effectiveness 

Continued on page 8 
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598 MILLION DOLLARS 


OF THESE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


motors, motor control equipment, timing devices, other control equipment, 
transformers (dry type), wire and cable, connectors, terminals and plugs, 
busways, conduit, ducts and raceways, panelboards and switchgear 


were bought through the influence of 
readers of... 


*Based on a recent study conducted 
among industrial readers of E.E. 








LSO EE PROVIDES . 
100% COVERAGE OF THE ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS OF ALL ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


*Complete details on this industrial study are presented in a ten-page report available from 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


172 South Broadway White Plains, N. Y. 


May 1955 /'s 





“But what,” the President asked, “has this 


got to do with more advertising 


in Product Engineering?” 


“Nothing else sells design engineers like Product Engineering does” 

has particular significance now, and for the foreseeable future. 

Record investments in research are resulting in a record number of new developments 

in materials, electronics, hydraulics, and all other sciences. 

And as these developments are channeled to Design Engineering for conversion into new 
and better products, the Original Equipment Market is alive with change and growth, 
and with both immediate and long-range applications 

for your parts, materials, components, or finishes. 


Growth, change, and new opportunities are synonymous 

with the Original Equipment Market. And Product Engineering is the synonym 
for efficient, productive advertising in this market. Year after year, 

advertisers invest far more advertising pages and dollars in Product Engineering 
than in any other design publication. These pages totalled 4,172 in 1954 

... for aclear lead of more than 1,000 pages over the second design magazine. ~ 
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Product Engineering’s more than 850 advertisers know that 

“only Design Engineering can make new research discoveries pay off.” 
They also know that, until Design Engineering creates industry’s products 
Purchasing has nothing to buy, 

Production has nothing to manufacture, Sales has nothing to sell. 


Design Engineering is industry’s basic function... 
and basic buying influence. For 25 years, Product Engineering has been 
the basic advertising medium to design engineers. Today, as never before, 


concentrated advertising in this magazine is your best sales investment 
in the $28-billion (and growing) Original Equipment Market. 


“Only design engineers can make new research 
discoveries pay off,” the Advertising Director 
said ...’and nothing else sells design 


engineers like Product Engineering does." 
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THE MEN 

WHO DESIGN 
AMERICA’S 
NEW PRODUCTS 
READ 











Product Engineering 
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The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Design Engineering 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36 





magazine serves ALL 
buying influences 
of all railroads! 


There are SIX railroad business publications 
— five monthlies and a weekly. Four of the 
monthlies are edited for one department 
only, BUT MODERN RAILROADS is edited for 
—and read thoroughly by—ALL BUYING IN- 
FLUENCES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF ALL 
RAILROADS! 

Yes, Departmental Users, Executive Approv- 
ers and Purchase Order-Placers — ALL read 
the ONE BIG, BROAD-COVERAGE MONTHLY 
railroad publication, MODERN RAILROADS. 


COVERAGE... 

Yes, indeed! MODERN RAILROADS HAS 
MORE RAILROAD COVERAGE THAN the 
COMBINATION OF ANY THREE OTHER 
RAILROAD PUBLICATIONS—MONTHLY 
OR WEEKLY— CLAIMING TO REACH EITHER 
DEPARTMENTAL GROUPS, MANAGEMENT 
OR PURCHASING OFFICIALS! 


EDITORIAL PACE... 


Since its beginning, MODERN RAILROADS 
has set and maintained a new editorial pace 
in the railroad field. Authoritative, staff- 
written articles give complete —and com- 
pletely researched — articles on all depart- 
ments in every issue. 

@ Executive & Management Articles of cur- 
rent interest. 

@ Operating Department Coverage — with 
plenty of pictures. 

® Mechanical and Electrical Department in- 
formation in every issue. Facts, figures, 
photos. 

@ Engineering, Maintenance of Way and 
Signaling articles. “In the Field” reporting! 

@ Traffic Officials read MODERN RAILROADS 
for the broad knowledge required of the 
facilities they are selling. 

@ Purchasing Agents and Storekeepers de- 
pend upon MODERN RAILROADS to keep 
completely up-to-date. 

ADVERTISING PACE... 

The new all-coverage, on-the-spot reporting 

technique of MODERN RAILROADS has set 

an editorial pace which is responsible for the 
fact that TODAY MORE ADVERTISERS SPEND 

MORE DOLLARS PER ISSUE IN MODERN RAIL- 

ROADS THAN IN ANY OTHER THREE 

RAILROAD PUBLICATIONS COMBINED! 

MODERN RAILROADS IS BIG (“Life’-size); 
Beautiful (More pictures, 4-color covers); 
POWERFUL! (Ask any advertiser —or use 
it and find out for yourself!) 


Ne! 
MODERN RAILROADS 2° 


201 N. WELLS STREET CHICAGO 6, ILL 
PHONE: STate 2-412] 
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and profit-making ability of exist- 
ing, well established publications by 
constantly bringing out new books 
to compete with them. 
M. C. KEENE 
Advertising Manager Barco 
Mfg. Co., Barrington, Il. 


[The essence of our competitive 
enterprise system is competition . . 


| in the publishing as well as in all 


other fields. If new publications 
don’t in fact add anything, then pre- 
sumably they will quickly die from 
lack of sustenance. If they do add 


something, they will prosper. . Ed.] 


NIAA speaker clarifies 

his stand on SIC breakdowns 

® TO THE EDITOR .. You published a 
report of the Eastern Industrial Ad- 
vertisers meeting in Philadelphia 
titled, “Philadelphia Chapter Hears 
Hopes of SIC in Media Choice,” on 
page 118 of your March issue. Rec- 
ognizing that one thought lifted 
from any speech might convey a 
misinterpretation, I have referred to 
my notes used for the remarks made 
on that evening concerning, “The 
Costliness of Setting Up a Standard 
Industrial Classification System, and 
the Problems of Supervising and 
Maintaining Circulation Records.” 
My notes are as follows: 

“In addition to the internal use 
made of Standard Industrial Classi- 
fications in setting up potential mar- 
kets, I was led to use of SIC by the 
industrial magazines themselves, 
since their research group used the 
system in all the surveys made for 
promotional literature given to space 
salesmen and passed on to adver- 
tisers. 

These surveys made comparisons 
of circulation figures on an SIC 
basis. Furthermore, many if not most 
of the space salesmen openly ad- 
mitted that their publications’ circu- 
lation records were outmoded and 
outdated and were considering a 
change to a more up-to-date and 
useful form. 

“Although I admit that the initial 
outlay might be quite costly, as 
would any change-over by a com- 


| pany from an existing system to a 


newer more complete, more accurate 


and current system, might I suggest 
that the original cost of setting up 
this system would be outweighed by 
the future savings in time and 
money of supervising and maintain- 
ing circulation records on an SIC 
basis? One might refer to this ex- 
penditure as the publication’s in- 
vestment in its future. Is it not 
quite possible that the costs of 
maintaining the older outmoded sys- 
tem might even be more expensive 
than the initial cost of changing the 
system, i.e. if spread over a longer 
number of years? 

“Another saving would be made 
by each publication in the time, 
money and effort expended by their 
own research men, editors and space 
salesmen who try to sell the merits 
of their own magazine through their 
current ‘outmoded’ statements and 
surveys, to an industry where they 
are compared to ‘bench mark’ data 
released by government bureaus on 
an SIC basis.” 

It is my hope that the above de- 
tailed explanation will prevent any 
misunderstanding of the remarks I 
made in connection with the “cost- 
liness” of Standard Industrial Clas- 
sifications. 

EDWARD BLOOM 

Statistical Research Division, 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia 


Says cost of SIC system would 
be less if done jointly 

™ TO THE EDITOR . . Notwithstanding 
what has been said to the contrary, 
a question of proper assignment or 
assignments of SIC numbers where 
there are multiple major products 
manufactured by a given concern at 
a particular address should not, 
ought not, and in more experienced 
quarters is not more than a mere 
trifle. 

On page 65 of the April issue of 
IM, reference was made to the SIC 
structure of the Colt Mfg. Co. in 
Hartford, Conn., and erroneously 
stated that Dun & Bradstreet has 
classified it under (SIC 19) fire- 
arms, whereas (SIC 35) packaging 
machinery or (SIC 39) plastic 
products would be equally as appro- 
priate. For the advertisers purpose 
two digit SIC numbers just will not 
suffice, and minor SIC products 
must not be permitted to muddy up 
circulation audits even though ad- 

Continued on page 10 





One of a series illustrating the wide use of plastics... 
in everything from autos to toys, building materials to 
costume jewelry, office equipment to home appliances. 


In automobiles there’s.news in plastics 
... now cars use twice as much plas- 
tics as 5 years ago...and complete 
plastics bodies of sports cars by two 
leading makers are now on the roads! 


IN PLASTICS THE MAGAZINE IS... 


MODERN PLASTICS gets the okay 
from engineers and technical personnel 
with buying authority. They say it’s 
the most useful magazine in the field. 
For example, a Starch survey made at 
the National Plastics Exposition 
showed that MODERN PLASTICS 
gives these men more help in their 
work with plastics than all other 
magazines in the field combined! The 
figures are: 


MODERN PLASTICS 
MAGAZINE 
MAGAZINE 
MAGAZINE 
MAGAZINE 
MAGAZINE 








For more information about the survey, 
the magazine or the market, write: 


MODERN PLASTICS 





A Breskin Publication 
575 Madison Avenue 
New York 22,N. Y. ABC-ABP 








PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT 


WORLD-WIDE QUARTERLY 
REFERENCE OF THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


@ Reaches Men of the 5 Major 


@ With 30,000 Additional Readers — 


Attracted by Editorial Service 
and P.E.’s Long Active Life 


| 
| 


| 
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mittedly and unfortunately a few 
inequities might result. 

The simple truth of the matter is 
that Dun & Bradstreet in its current 


| rating book has the Colt Mfg. Co. 


classified in a vastly different man- 
ner, specifically 19x51, which should 
be immediate notice to one versed 


| in such matters that not only are 


firearms manufactured at this ad- 


ss | dress. but that there | ] ther 
Divisions of the Petroleum Industry “"" nt asre SB ee 


major manufacturing activity going 


| on at the same address, and further- 
| more if he goes into the Dun & 


Bradstreet report he will find all 
major activity clearly spelled out 


printed material” vs. “have salesman 
call” checking boxes in coupons. 
Our study, “Methods for Handling 
and Evaluating Industrial Adver- 
tising Inquiries,’ made for, and 
available from, the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute, went 
into this in some detail. 

Briefly, the conclusion was that 
(assuming that satisfactory litera- 
ture is available) “send for printed 
material” is always a good screen- 
ing device. Any such inquiries re- 
ceived which appear worth a per- 
sonal sales follow-up can always be 
forwarded to the salesman involved, 
and obviously unproductive in- 
quiries can at the same time be 
eliminated painlessly. 

On the other hand, if the adver- 


both in word and in four digit SIC 
| numbers. 
Thus it becomes evident that any 
publication could, and with validity 
and comparative ease, line its cir- 
culation up to any of the major mul- 
| tiple products, and Mr. George W. 
| Riddle (author of the article referred 
| to above) can with good conscience 

have a plastic publication assign the 
| appropriate classification in SIC 39 

and a machinery publication assign 
| the appropriate one in SIC 35 with- 


The operating men of the five major divi- 
sions of the petroleum industry — producing, 
drilling, pipe lining, natural gasoline, refining 
—make up the audience served by PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT. The oil industry’s most influen- 
tial specifying and buying group, these men 
are responsible for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 90% of all petroleum equipment in 
use. Built from lists supplied by the oil com- 
panies themselves, PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT’S 
distribution enables you to reach selected engi- 
neers, superintendents, purchasing agents, 
foremen, tool pushers and drillers. 

PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT presents news of 
products, literature, and personnel in a way 
that encourages reference and invites response. | out in any way interfering with as- 
Over 2,500 sales leads were obtained, for signments under the appropriate SIC 
instance, from a recent issue—a 17% re- | 19. 
sponse — and this is typical! 


tiser forces the casual inquirer to 
specify “have a salesman call,” the 
request cannot be ignored without 
creating bad public relations, to say 
the least. 

Since the salesman in the field is 
almost always in a better position to 
judge the value of an inquiry (and 
the amount of time he has to follow 
inquiries), it is generally a good 
idea to send copies of all transmittal 
letters in reply to inquiries to the 
salesmen involved, and to let them 
follow those they deem worth while. 
Thus “send for printed material” is 


30,000 additional readers 


Now briefly as to the question of 
costs which would be involved in an 
independent, unbiased, and proper 


the best device in our opinion. 
JAMES E. JUMP 
James E. Jump & Associates, 


In a 1955 readership survey, domestic 
readers were asked, “How many other of your 
associates read your copy?” Of the 943 usable 
replies received, 719 readers stated that their 
copies were read by others in management, 
subordinate or other groups in their organiza- 
tions. This extra readership gives PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT an estimated average of 4.7 
readers per copy—providing its intensive pene- 
tration throughout the petroleum industry .. . 
a “bonus” audience because P.E. rates are 
based on its 12,000 world-wide distribution. 


Send for the 1955Media Data File with circu- 
lation breakdown by major divisions of the 


assignment of SIC code numbers: New York. 


Probably it would be considerable, 
and yet it would be but a small 
fraction of the large sums of money 
currently being spent in the aggre- 
gate by some 12 or 15 different pub- 
| lications and publishing houses for 
| their own SIC code number setups, 
| and I certainly hate to think of 
| what the costs would amount to if 
| some 80 odd trade publications at- 
| tempted to finance their own SIC 


Urges start of advertising 
education association 

® TO THE EDITOR . . I propose the 
formation of an association to be 
known as the “Advertising Educa- 
tion Association.” Its goal would be 
to improve the training of future 
advertising personnel by improving 
communication and cooperation be- 
tween the advertising profession and 


petroleum industry. 

OF) 
PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT 


Published by 


PETROLEUM 
EQUIPMENT 


undertakings. At the very least it 
would be a staggering sum. 
BRADFORD H. COLE 
Continental Screw Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 


the teachers and students of adver- 
tising. 

If any companies, associations or 
individual advertising personnel, as 
well as teachers or students, are 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Ties in association with 
Chicago © Cleveland 


Woshington, D. C. « Dallos SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 


Los Angeles 


Portland, Oregon PUBLISHING CORP. 


Coral Gables. Flonide 30 Church St., N. Y., 7, N. Y. 


interested, I would like to hear their 

| Send literature or have comments. 
| salesman call? Study tells 

| @ TO THE EDITOR .. In your January 

issue, G. H. Stephenson of the Stan- 

ley Works inquires about the rela- 

tive desirability of using “send for 


ROBERT R. CLUSE 
Assistant Professor and Chair- 
Marketing Department, 
New Rochelle, 





man, 
Iona College, 
N.Y. 
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Cement Mills Need Your Equipment :-mm 


The Cement industry faces its biggest expansion program. Now is the § 4 
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time to sell equipment and services. Cash in on the cement boom. Tell your fo 
product story in the big du 
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Conversion at Two Plani 3 \ \ 7 J with India-tint stock for quick, easy 
At Cost of $1,300,435 identification. 


Directors of the Marex= $45; @ Additional copies of the special section 
ment Manufact: are bound separately and mailed to 
Cement plant executives all over the 


reported to r world—giving you a big fat extra bonus. 
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Canadian markets are 
extremely profitable to 
hundreds of U.S. manufacturers 











. . « How about you ? 








Whether your 1954 sales exceeded 
1953’s or not, the markets which Can- 
ada offers may give just the added 
volume you need for expansion. 

No other foreign market matches Can- 
ada’s. No other nation buys so much 
from the U.S. The whole continent of 
South America buys less than your 
English-speaking northern neighbor. 

If your interest is chiefly in Canadian 
industry, CIEN can give you the same 
kind of coast-to-coast plant and prod- 
uct-selector saturation which has prov- 
en so successful in the States. 

Let us assist you to explore Canadian 
opportunity. We have helped many 
U.S. manufacturers to add 10°%/,, 15%, 
and more to their sales. Send for our 
free Data Kit containing 8 helpful aids 


to the development of Canadian mar- 
a 


EEGs aon 

INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
acws 


CIEN, with the largest coverage of 
the industrial equipment market, offers 
you the most economical means of 
developing sales in a country that is 
easy to trade with, easy to ship to, 
easy to talk to! A market that buys 
more from the United States than the 
entire continent of South America! 


Head Office: Gardenvale, Que. 
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trends 


A review, by business paper editors, of industry conditions 
that may influence industrial marketing procedures. 


Outlook bright for utilities, 
electrical manufacturing 


By P. B. Garrett, Electric Light & Power; 


E. C. Mead, Electrical Equipment: Edward R. 


Searles, Power Equipment; Laurence Wray, Electrical Merchandising; Herbert L. Mann, 


Contractors’ Electrical Equipment; 


Willard Johannsen, Electrical Dealer: J. J. Charous, 


Electric Appliance Service News; Fischer Black, Electrical World; and L. N. Rowley, Power. 


® ONE OF THE MOST significant pres- 
ent-day trends in the electric utility 
industry is its increased participa- 
tion in the nuclear power program. 
This activity has resulted from en- 
actment of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, which opened the door to 
private industry. 

A group known as Atomic Power 
Development Associates, Inc., which 
is composed of 25 large power com- 
panies and eight engineering and 
manufacturing concerns, now con- 
templates construction of a breeder 
reactor having a capacity of 100,000- 
kw. Operation would be at 600 psi 
and 730F temperature. Estimated 
cost is $45,000,000. 

Commonwealth Edison Co., a 
member of another organization 
known as the Nuclear Power Group, 
has made a proposal to the AEC 
for the construction of a 180,000kw. 
nuclear power plant. This is a boil- 
ing-type reactor to be built by the 
General Electric Co. and owned by 
Commonwealth Edison. 

Still another group known as the 
Yankee Atomic Electric Co., and 
composed of 12 New England com- 
panies, has submitted a proposal to 
the AEC for the construction and 
operation of a 100,000kw 
power plant. 

The Consolidated Edison Co. plans 
a 236,000kw nuclear unit to be built 
without government subsidy. This 
unit is expected to produce power at 
nine mills per kwh vs 7.5 to 8.0 
mills for a modern conventional 
coal-fired unit in their area. 


nuclear 


The plant is expected to have a net 
heat rate of 10,700 Btu. The reactor 
will be a pressurized water, ura- 
nium-thorium converter type. The 
plant will incorporate a separate 
oil-fired superheater to superheat 
the steam to 1000F. 

A further significant trend in elec- 
tric utility operations is promotion 
of new load to offset the summer 
peak brought about by the tremen- 
dous increase in air conditioning 
load. This activity is centered 
around promotion of the heat pump 
for year-round air conditioning and 
electric heating for the winter 
months . . P. B. GARRETT, editor, 
Electric Light & Power, Chicago. 


Growth Factors . . Pacing the con- 
tinuing growth of the electrical 
manufacturing industry, quantity 
and quality of new electrical prod- 
ucts are higher than ever. Specific 
market and design trends are hard 
to classify in broad terms, but a few 
developments can be seen: 

1. Designers are still finding ways 
to make electrical products smaller, 
lighter and more compact. This is of 
obvious importance in aircraft, mis- 
sile and other military equipment. 
It is also of growing importance to 
industry, where more and more 
electrical equipment . . for power 
and control . . is being installed in 
“package” form. 

2. New plastic formulations have 
solved many an electrical design 
problem, enabling cost savings and 
often aiding electrical performance. 

Continued on page 16 
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When you want bigger 
sales in Metalworking... 










1954 ADVERTISING OF MACHINE TOOLS 
IN FOUR LEADING METALWORKING MAGAZINES 


To sell the metalworking men who must be sold, ma- 
chine tool builders put 2,407 advertising pages in 
American Machinist last year . . . almost 1,000 more 
than they placed in any other magazine. Basic medium 
for industry's essential machines, American Machinist 
offers you over 35,000 ABC-audited, paid subscribers, 
largest subscriber audience in the history of metalwork- 
ing magazines. 





| fy 
..Why they advertise here the most 


For machine tool manufacturers, Metalworking is not only a big market ($800-million 
last year); it is their only market. They concentrate all their sales and advertising efforts 
on this market . . . and no other group of manufacturers know Metalworking, its 


important buyers, and its advertising media better than machine tool builders know them. 


In advertising to Metalworking, machine tool builders concentrate by far the biggest 
portion of their advertising in American Machinist. They do so because they know that, 
to sell Metalworking, you must sell the men who manufacture this industry’s products* 

. and no other magazine can match American Machinist’s power and influence among 


metalworking-production engineers and executives. 


Over 800 other successful companies, manufacturing a wide variety of parts, materials, 
components, machinery, and equipment, share the confidence of machine tool builders 
in the advertising power of American Machinist. In 1954, American Machinist again carried 
more advertising for the products used and. bought by Metalworking than any other 


magazine in the world. 


If you haven’t done so yet, there is no better time than now to put this great sales force 


to work for your products in the $95-billion Metalworking Industry. 


* Ask, or write, for research data on the buying influence of metalworking production 
engineers and executives as it specifically relates to your type of products. 


You SELL MORE to Metalworking 
when you sell PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION eT Al 


McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 17 od ne American 
PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY eB. Machinist 


MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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Specifically, mechanical parts of 
plastic serve well in instruments 
(gears, cams, bushings, etc.); plas- 
tic housings are light, tough and at- 
tractive, and plastic films provide 
rugged, effective, long-lasting insu- 
lation (wire and cable, capacitors, 
and motors). 

3. There are close ties between 
automation and electrical controls. 
Timing, switching, metering and 
other production control devices find 
application in every industry, even 
in those previously considered im- 
possible to “automate.” Further, 
electrical component and wiring de- 
vice designs have been altered to 
allow fast, automatic assembly. 

4. While the government still of- 
fers a major incentive for develop- 
ment of precise, miniature control 
and power equipment, many manu- 
facturers have adapted their military 
products to industrial use. Industrial 
consumption of these precision de- 
vices is keeping pace with the auto- 
mation trend. 

5. Finally, we notice that more and 
more non-electrical manufacturers 
are starting to enter the electrical 
field, taking advantage of its con- 
tinuing rapid growth. A sheet metal 
fabricator, for example, starts mak- 
ing electrical enclosures and cab- 
inets. A manufacturer of hardware 
turns out miniature screws, washers 
and rivets for instrument makers. . 
E. C. MEAD, editor, Electrical Equip- 
ment, White Plains, N.Y. 


Equipment Needs Rise . . It has 
been authoritatively estimated, re- 
cently, that there must be added 
“ . from 7,000,000 to 12,000,000 kw 
of new generating capacity each 
year between now and 1965.” In 
1954 the electric utility companies 
invested nearly $3,000,000,000 in gen- 
eration, transmission and distribu- 
tion facilities. This makes the con- 
struction expenditure, for the pro- 
duction of electricity by the power 
companies, rank first among busi- 
ness groups. 

In addition, many industrial, mu- 
nicipal, REA and federal projects 
continue to expand their own output 
of electrical energy with concomi- 
tant needs for equipment to carry 
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this power to the point of use. Thus, 
there is a broad, dynamic need for 
(as far as can be forseen), that 
equipment used in the generation, 
transmission and _ distribution of 
power .. wherever and by whom- 
ever it is done. 

Essentially, for all the hullabaloo 
about nuclear power plants, there is 
no difference in the energy there 
produced; there is no foreseeable 
early cost advantage to favor them 
nor will they add to the amount of 
installed capacity that would have 
been produced otherwise. Power 
will be made available to America 
in adequate amounts to meet all 
needs and with a reasonable margin 
of safety in each successive year. . 
EDWARD’ R. SEARLES, editor, Power 
Equipment, New York. 


Keen Competition in ‘55 .. The 
appliance-radio-TV business, like 
many other consumer-goods indus- 
tries, suffered a decline in 1954 from 
the record highs of previous years. 

Total electrical appliance sales in 
the year 1953 were the second high- 
est ever recorded . . $5,031,215,900. 
Radio and television sales totaled 
$2,270,723,850, giving the industry a 
total volume of $7,301,939,750. The 
only year that surpassed the 1953 
figures was 1950 when an industry 
dollar volume of $7,380,219,400 was 
recorded. 

It might well be borne in mind, 
however, that in 1941 . . the last year 
before World War II . . total industry 
volume was only $1,480,328,939, so 
that even if 1954 totals fall short of 
the record post-war years, they will 
still represent a volume far in ex- 
cess of prewar business. 

The backbone for all consumer 
durable sales, of course, are employ- 
ment, income and savings. Employ- 
ment has fallen slightly from the fig- 
ures for 1953, but personal dispos- 
able income has remained relatively 
high at $286 billion and bids fair to 
push even higher in 1955. Savings 
are at an annual rate of $18.5 bil- 
lion, a little less than the $20 bil- 
lion rate of ’53, and indicative of the 
fact that consumers are spending a 
little more freely. 

Consumer installment debt on ap- 
pliances has also fallen slightly, 
opening the way for more time-pay- 
ment purchases.. Another plus fac- 


tor for the industry is the astonish- 
ingly high rate of new home build- 
ing which saw over 1,100,000 homes 
started in 1954 and another 1,200,000 
predicted by the experts for 1955. 

There are limiting factors in the 
picture, however, that may make 
themselves felt. One is the continu- 
ing saturation of the market and the 
corollary need to take more traded- 
in appliances and sell more and 
more in a replacement market. 

Biggest problem continuing to 
plague the industry in 1954 was dis- 
count selling, or what has been de- 
scribed as the “off-list revolution.” 
The growth and spread of discount 
houses now doing an estimated $25 
billion business at retail, brought in 
its wake a rash of price-cutting af- 
fecting every element of the busi- 
ness. 

Over-production at the manufac- 
turing level and intense competition 
among the big producers meant a 
supply of appliances of all kinds in 
excess of the public’s ability to con- 
sume . . at full list price. But compe- 
tition has driven prices down and 
forced dealers to make drastic cuts 
in their selling costs in order to 
stand the pressure. 

The activities of discount house 
operations, together with the price 
cutting by legitimate retailers is also 
having a depressing effect on prices 
and is accounting for some drastic 
realignments at the distribution 
level. The most dramatic new prod- 
ucts invading the field are built-in 
units of ranges, refrigerators, freez- 
ers and other appliances which are 
taking an increasing share of the 
market, especially in the new homes. 
The addition of color to many major 
appliance lines is also helping to ob- 
solete the old sanitary aspect of 
white appliances and is giving a new 
look to the kitchen. . LAURENCE WRAY, 
editor, Electrical Merchandising, 
New York. 


$3.5 Billion Market . . The prom- 
ise held by the electrical contracting 
field is probably as attractive now 
as at any time in the recent past. 
General construction continues at a 
high rate with home construction 
experiencing its second best year. 
This holds the usual amounts of 
business for the electrical contractor. 
However, a field which has scarce- 
Continued on page 17 
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When your next advertisement. . . 


penetrates to America’s top management... 

arouses key executives .. 

stimulates salesmen and distributors... 

turns up new prospects and pleases suppliers... 
cultivates Washington and talks to Wall Street... 

makes friends in plant cities and news for trade groups... 
gets good marks in college circles... 

impresses your officers and Board of Directors. . 


spurs production people... 


and excites America’s best consumer customers, too... 


V0», 


aoe 


A 


that’s KINesIS a (the force that produces an active change) 7 


and that’s just what one General Electric insertion accomplished in TIME 





To open the door on ’55, General Electric put 
together an advertisement which was an 
important progress report ... animated it on 
eight exciting pages .. . chose TIME alone to 
carry it...and mounted it against the most 
appropriate news background of all, TIME’s 


Man of the Year issue. 


ADVERTISING “ELECTRIC WORKERS” TO THE NATION 


What G-E had to say bridged the past and the 
future: a past of great electrical development 
—a future of rapid expansions... in greater 
plant efficiency, in constructive uses for 
atomic knowledge, in new instruments to keep 
a free world free. And General Electric’s voice 
was heard by men with factories to equip, 
investments to expand, a people’s welfare to 


serve ...and homes to care for. 


ADVERTISING “ELECTRIC SERVANTS” TO THE HOME 


Such men with their wives and families are 
also best prospects for consumer goods. So the 
G-E insertion in TIME became a story of elec- 
tric servants for the home as well as electric 
workers for the plant—a happy example of a 
company’s industrial prestige furthering its 


consumer acceptance. 


—for impact that radiates on and on and on and on and o 








TIME GOT RESULTS... 


General Electric’s R. B. Reid 


“At the end of 1954 we at General Electric 
felt we had a significant story of industrial progress to tell to our customers 
and to the American people. It was a story of major engineering advancements 
in the products we manufacture for industry, defense, and the home; and it 
dramatized the continuing contribution industry in general is making to eco- 
nomic progress in our country. 


“TIME Magazine was a logical choice for a message of this magnitude. 


“Tangible evidence of the advertisement’s effectiveness is still being received. 

A readership survey indicates that more than half of TIME’s two million sub- 

scribers remembered the advertisement. Letters of inquiry, and congratula- 

tions came from the public, government officials, industry, share-owners, 

educational institutions— many demonstrating interest in specific products 

advertised. At this late date letters are still coming through. Quite naturally ws 


we’ve been pleased with the results.” : 


KBilaid AB= 


ADVERTISING & SALES PROMOTION DEPT. 
4 oe ° << APPARATUS SALES DIVISION ) 


ry S\ \\\ 
6 } : 
a few typical comments from readers 4 F 


©) > 

SS : : , . 
From the vice president of an aircraft manufacturing concern... 
“Please accept my sincere congratulations on your advertising in TIME 
Magazine. ... This was indeed an impressive program and, of course, pre- 
sented some very impressive products.” 


~ 
nee 


From a tool manufacturer... 
“We are in the market for about 
one hundred (product mentioned 
in ad). Please advise price, avail- 
ability, etc.” 
8 
From a college professor... From a Congressman... 
“Your eight-page advertise- = “This advertisement effec- 
ment in TIME, January 3, 1955 z tively explains the role of 
was a masterpiece.” P industry in our American 
way of life—its contribu- 
tions to our national defense 
as well as its response to 
consumer demands for new 
and better products.” 


TIME —for ampact that 





-. AND TIME MERCHANDISING RADIATED 
TRRUUGHOUT ThE G-E WORLD 


To members of the vast General Electric family went the story of the 


purpose and vitality, the performance and value of the insertion in 


$m 


~ i (ej i ; P 
TIME. Special por tPOhigg 3} ere designed for the corporation’s 


TIMET alerted G-E managers and 
mcs 
5] NS 


supervisors in marketing,sales promotion and advertising, and were 


top officials. TIME-cover folders 


brought to the attention of distributors, customers and prospects 


reviewed the 


progress report with key G-E executives in manufacturing, engineer- 


ing, finance—went to managers and technical supervisors of the com- 


pany’s depantmen districts and divisions across the country. Internal 


®@ Niws =\ 
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house organs bac ‘\.\reproduced the advertisement for all 250,000 


| 
radiates on and on and on and on 





employees. @anadian and overseas offices were informed. Laminated 


reception rooms, personnel offices, in plant-city store windows. ... And 
beyond the G-E family, néws of the message in TIME was told by G-E 
mmounced on G-E’s Sunday TV 

| by the G-E training program 

offices to thousands of college undergraduates, was furnished to com- 
munity leaders everywhere. Special mailings brought reminders of 


the TIME insertion to banks and investtment houses, and to Congres 
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sional and Administration leaders. Newspapers — & F/ 
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and trade Pa aS a @ieked up releases and’spread the word. 
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Whether you're G-E or 
a company new to the national scene 


whether you want to 
— blanket industrial markets 
—or market consumer blankets. . . . 


whenever you have something to say 
to those who buy ideas:...20. 12 Jk. ge at 








NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


‘ ~ € ® 
DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


JUdson 6-1212 
Liberty 2-1212 
ANdover 3-2860 
superior 1-1212 
TRinity 5-1212 
Madison 5-2101 
Locust 8-1212 
GEneva 6-1212 
yukon 2-5000 
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ly been tapped . . and which, if ex- 
ploited, would keep contractors so 
busy they couldn’t move without 
finding another job to do. . exists in 
the re-wiring of all types of struc- 
tures . . industrial, commercial and 
residential. Many factories and of- 
fice buildings are in serious need 
of re-wiring and homes are noto- 
riously underwired. The number of 
fires caused by overloaded circuits 
is increasing every year. 

The market in re-wiring in homes 
alone . . not counting apartments, 
stores, hospitals, factories, ware- 
houses and everything else . . is es- 
timated at $34 billion. Even a good 
beginning in this market would be 
reflected in substantially increased 
sales all along the line right back to 
the generating station. 

Specifically, new products will 
help increase “normal” business and, 
with the householders and workers 
seeking comfort as a prime objective 
in living, sales of air conditioning 
and heating equipment can be ex- 
pected to increase. 

Highway construction and street 
and lighting modernization bring 
about increased work for contrac- 
tors and increased sales of equip- 
ment for this purpose. One trend 
seems to be that electrical contrac- 
tors are doing a good deal of work 
formerly thought of as utility work. 

A specific case pointing this up 
would be the sale of hydraulic- 
power equipped trucks for installing 
and maintaining outdoor lighting. 
Five years ago, there were three or 
four companies making such equip- 
ment. Today, there are about a 
dozen and a half. Many utilities 
have found that the economics of 
maintaining their own equipment 
and manpower for such work are 
indefensible and, therefore, are sub- 
contracting a considerable portion 
of it . . HERBERT L. MANN, editor, 
Contractors’ Electrical Equipment, 
White Plains, N.Y. 
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A Growing Demand. . Built-in 
kitchen appliances, and a _ serious 
push to sell colored appliances, are 
the two most important trends in 
55 in the appliance field. Both de- 
velopments were initiated and pio- 


neered by short-line manufacturers 
several years ago, but neither built- 
ins nor colored appliances became a 
major marketing trend until this 
year when many additional short- 
line companies and some of the 
major full-line producers entered 
both the built-in and the colored 
appliance competition with 1955 
models. 

Both built-ins and colored appli- 
ances have demonstrated their sales 
appeal and potential in the new 
home field. Scattered reports indi- 
cate that speculative builders, offer- 
ing prospects a choice of white or 
colored appliances, have found a 
strong preference for colored home 
equipment. 

In the speculative builder field, a 
growing demand is expected for 
both built-ins and colored appliances 
for deluxe homes. But the success of 
both depends upon the industry’s 
ability to market them for the re- 
placement business. Most experts 
believe that there are not enough 
new-appliance-equipped homes sold 
each year to support the general 
participation of all manufacturers 
shooting for the new home building 
market alone. 

Somewhat less than half of the 
new homes today are equipped with 
free standing appliances . . so it 
seems reasonable that no more than 
one-sixth of the industry’s produc- 
tion can possibly be absorbed by 
new homes. And, of course, many of 
these new homes will still be sold 
with the conventional appliances in 
white. 

To date, appliance dealers have 
yet to get both feet wet in the 
colored appliance and built-in busi- 
ness. They have received some ship- 
ments of these appliances for display 
use. Most dealers express some un- 
certainty as to how long it will take 
them to make delivery of a pink, 
yellow, grey, blue or green range 
or refrigerator after they have closed 
the sale. In some cases dealers can 
deliver from the floor. Frigidaire 
dealers have been doing this for 
more than a year on two standard 
colors. But where manufacturers 
offer’ a wider variety of color, de- 
livery usually is from the factory. 

This illustrates the two different 
approaches to colored appliances. 
Historically, colored appliances pop 








up at intervals. Previous efforts died 
because the demand was not great 
enough to support mass production. 
Producers who tried mass produc- 
tion generally dropped their colored 
equipment. The reason: inventory 
problems. Now the manufacturer 
who offers appliances in one or two 
colors is supplying dealers from dis- 
tributor stocks. Manufacturers who 
offer a wider variety ask dealers to 
place orders with the factory, entail- 
ing delivery delays. Under such a 
system of factory to customer, 30 to 
60 day delivery does not seem far 
fetched. 

Meanwhile, dealers and _ retail 
salesmen who have been taught to 
watch their own inventories, and to 
close sales fast and move on to the 
next prospect, fear that delayed 
shipments mean that prospects will 
change their minds after placing the 
order when they see competitive 
dealers offering price reductions on 
comparable white models. 

The introduction of color and the 
built-in trend are expected to accel- 
erate obsolescence of old appliances. 
Manufacturers of such high satura- 
tion items as refrigerators have seen 
their annual sales dip from a peak 
of 6,000,000 in 1950 to 3,500,000. 
There simply aren’t enough new 
families established each year to 
support sales at the level of the 
early postwar years. Now the wall 
and built-in refrigerators and ranges 
may encourage users of older mod- 
els to discard their present equip- 
ment and replace it with some- 
thing distinctly new. The automo- 
bile business long ago learned how 
to do just that. 

There’s another reason why appli- 
ance dealers may finally enter these 
fields with enthusiasm. Built-in ap- 
pliances, entailing details of instal- 
lation and colored appliances which 
may be sold for 30 to 60 day deliv- 
ery, are not the type of merchandise 
the discount houses want. The dealer 
who willingly sells toward built-ins 
and colored appliances may help to 
save a Sale for himself . . a sale 
which otherwise might have ended 
up in a discount house. 

Estimates of present sales of 
colored appliances vary from 2 to 
“less than 5%.” It wouldn’t surprise 
some authorities if the colored ap- 
pliances reach 10 to 20% of total 
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At the moment of buying 
decision, it... 
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YOUR SELLING JOB 


This is the Directory that your prospect 
turns to when he has a definite safety 
or maintenance problem to lick ... at 
the critical moment when he has sold 
himself on a need .. . and doesn’t quite 
know how to fill it. 


... He is looking for your sales 
story! He needs your help! 


The DIRECTORY gives full, illustrated, 
and accurate descriptions of safety and 
maintenance products and equipment. 
It’s the only work of its kind . . . and 
the “Bible of Safety and Maintenance 
Products.” 


Here are just a few of the fields of prod- 
ucts, services and equipment for which 
your prospects shop in BEST’S SAFETY 
AND MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY: 
Plant Lighting 
Electric Equipment 


Piant Maintenance 
Plant Sanitation 


Production Equipment 
Above Ground 
Protection 
Atmosphere Analysis 
Roofing Equipment Liquid Materials 
Training Aids Handling 
Radiation Protection Machinery Guarding 
Warning Aids and Control 
Personal Hygiene & Personal Protection 
Sanitation Miscellaneous 
Fire Protection 


Thousands of extra, full time salesmen . . . 
when the customer is making his selection 
...and service for two years in a nation- 
wide market... this is the sales oppor- 
tunity offered to you in BEST’S SAFETY 
AND MAINTENANCE DIRECTORY. 


BEST'S SAFETY 
-& MAINTENANCE 
DIRECTORY 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38. N_Y. 
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production in the next year or so. 
The consensus is that color will 
settle down, after the initial boom, 
to a level of “somewhat above 10%,” 
and appliances will continue to be 
the bread-and-butter of the indus- 
try . . WILLARD JOHANNSEN, editor 
and publisher, Electrical Dealer, 
Chicago. 


Parts Jobber Gains Stature . . 
No longer does the family have to 
butter untoasted bread at the break- 
fast table while mom waits indefi- 
nitely for the toaster to be repaired. 

Thanks to a continuously improv- 
ing factory parts distribution pattern 
that involves the manufacturers’ 
recognition of independent parts 
jobbers, service stations and repair- 
men, she can have any of her 
innumerable household electric ap- 
pliances repaired in just a few days. 

Not long ago . . in fact, prior to 
World War I1. . it was almost neces- 
sary for a repair organization to 
order whatever parts it needed, for 
each make of appliance being re- 
paired, from each particular appli- 
ance factory or its agent. This meant 
dozens of dispersed orders, each 
bearing its individual freight charge, 
which became part of a sum that 
cut down the repair organization’s 
narrow profits considerably. And, 
naturally, there was a long period 
of anxious waiting while large man- 
ufacturers processed the orders with 
their endless “red tape’ routines, 
before shipping out the proper sup- 
plies. 

It was not until World War II that 
the independent parts jobbers, serv- 
ice stations and repairmen were able 
to fully prove their importance to 
the welfare and success of the ap- 
pliance industry. When appliance 
production was at a standstill be- 
cause manufacturers were preoc- 
cupied with production of wartime 
materials and weapons, the inde- 
pendent suppliers and service or- 
ganizations kept the millions of old 
appliances running. 

When the manufacturers resumed 
their appliance production, they 
found that the repairmen had, 
through their independent service, 
done a fairly good job of keeping 


the old appliances in operation de- 
spite wartime restrictions. It was at 
this time that the manufacturers 
realized how valuable to them was 
the volume of parts sales accom- 
plished through distribution outlets 
established by independent jobbers 
throughout the nation. Today, serv- 
icemen can obtain most all parts 
for practically all the makes of ap- 
pliances from under one roof. 
Small appliance manufacturers 
(toasters, mixers, clocks, etc.) have 
made great strides with independent 
authorized service stations that are 
located in strategic geographic areas 
throughout the nation. Some of these 
independents represent as many as 
fifty manufacturers and are equipped 
to render fast in-warranty and out- 
of-warranty service. Shops are mod- 
ern, stocked with parts to supply 
dealers and servicemen in their 
area who choose to make their own 
repairs, and equipped with mechan- 
ics who are trained to follow fac- 
tory procedure in making repairs. 
A large number of them are mem- 
bers of the National Appliance Serv- 
ice Association, Inc., which is an 
organization of leading independent 
factory service stations. Many man- 
ufacturers of small appliances hold 
associate memberships with the 
group, which meets annually to plan 


‘a program and exchange ideas for 


the constant upgrading of service 
to the consumer. 

With the adequate wiring promo- 
tions going into high gear, an esti- 
mated 428 million appliances are 
forecast to be sold in the next five 
years. It is reported that this will 
include 17 million washing machines, 
25 million electric clocks, 20 mil- 
lion toasters, 17 million refrigerators, 
4.5 million electric dryers, 9 million 
electric ranges, and 35 million tele- 
vision sets. It is self-evident how 
important a role the appliance re- 
pairman will play in the servicing of 
these appliances. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the present pace set by the 
parts and service industry, plus the 
accomplishments proven in the past, 
will warrant the complete trust and 
confidence of the manufacturers, 
that their appliances will be prop- 
erly serviced in the years to come. 
.. J. J. CHAROUS, editor, Electric Ap- 
pliance Service News, Chicago. 
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® Cre of a continuing series entitled . . . "The reader is the most important man to both of us.” 


To Our Toughest Competitor .. . 
in Appreciation 


We'll frankly admit it — we owe all we are to our toughest competitor. The fact 
that we publish more pages of paid advertising than any other magazine . . . the 
fact that our paid renewal rate is 85 per cent . . . the fact that oil people regard 
The Oil and Gas Journal as the bible of our industry. All this we owe to this one 
competitor. And we can’t say enough to express our appreciation. 


This competitor isn’t another oil publication. It isn’t another industrial journal, And 
it isn’t a consumer magazine. It’s our Responsibility — the ever-present obligation 
we feel to publish the most effective oil-industry magazine we possibly can. 


What kind of competition is that? Like we say, it’s the toughest competition we 
could or do face. It’s the kind of competition that makes good material seem inade- 
quate. The kind that makes a “scoop” a thing to be expected. The kind that makes 
even our finest work seem not quite good enough. 


We face that competition every time we sit down at a typewriter .. . or sift through 
technical data for significant facts . . . or write a headline . . . or check a form proof 
for printing quality. 

And always this competitor of ours asks the same question: “Is this the very best 
you can do?” And in trying to answer with a resounding “Yes” we dig a little 
deeper, rewrite a bit more, check more thoroughly, and test reader reactions more 
carefully. 


It’s a tough, demanding competition, this Ambition of ours. But it certainly pays 
off. For us — and for our readers and advertisers as well. For our readers because 
it forces us to give them the best of our industry’s material each week. And for our 
advertisers and us because . . . remember . . . the reader is the most important man 
to both of us. 


_. SINCE 1902 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


211 So. Cheyenne * Tulsa, Oklahoma 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF: PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO and OIL AND GAS EQUIPMENT 
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NLY independent journal wholly de- 
voted to the rapidly expanding field 
of municipal and _ industrial wastes 


disposal. Annual new construction ex- | 
penditures in this active field are author- 


itatively estimated at $600,000,000. 


WASTES ENGINEERING reaches city | 


officials and engineers, both consulting 


and operating — who are most directly | 
concerned with the planning, construction | 
and operation of these wastes disposal | 


facilities. 


Readership surveys show that WASTES | 
ENGINEERING is read, regularly and | 


eagerly, with an average of 3 or 4 extra 
readers per copy. Because of its special- 
ization, readers prefer it to other publica- 
tions serving wider fields. 


Advertisers, too, find that WASTES EN- 
GINEERING delivers their sales messages 


to specialized readers with buying author- | 


ity for their specialized products! 


Established in 1930, it has become the 
No. 1 medium of this highly specialized | 
and rapidly developing field. Write for | 
Market Data Sheet and other helpful in- 


formation. 


CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN 
Publishing Corporation 


24 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
8 So. Dearborn, Chicago 3 

Also — WATER WORKS ENGINEERING, 

ABC-ABP; FIRE ENGINEERING, ABC-ABP; 


and ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM Magazine, 
reaching 780,000 electrified farms! 
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Power Output Up 14% .. Upswing 
of general business activity is forc- 
ing electric utilities to expand their 
construction program for this year 
above the $3.9 billion scheduled. 
Output of electric power in the first 
quarter ran 14% above a year ago. 

There have already been upward 
revisions in rural electrification con- 
struction. The industry as a whole 
will spend about the same for gen- 
erating and transmission facilities as 
in the two preceding years. 

More disposable income in the 
consumer’s pockets means _in- 
creased purchases of power-using 
appliances such as television, clothes 
dryers, room coolers, automatic 
washing machines and house heating 
devices. 

Another big factor in the sales 
picture is the increasing take 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and industry. AEC plans to consume 
approximately 9% of all the elec- 
tricity produced this year. This power 
will be fed into the nuclear material 
plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., Paducah, 
Ky., and Portsmouth, O., where ura- 
nium is turned into fissionable and 
bomb-worthy material. Increased 
business activity portends a larger 
rise in industrial power sales than 
in 1954 when most of the increase 
in this classification was due to ris- 
ing AEC consumption. 

Still another factor which may 
contribute to stepping up plant ex- 
pansion in the years immediately 
ahead is the extremely favorable 
equipment prices which utilities 
have been able to obtain during lat- 
ter 1954 and the first quarter of this 
year. 

Utility operating expenses require 
a smaller slice of the revenue dollar 
than in the past. This is due to the 
increased efficiency in larger gen- 
erating units. Increased automa- 
tion and management efficiencies 
have also cut the wages and salaries 
portion of operating expenses. 

Federal power policies of the Eis- 
enhower administration have done 
much to alleviate government inter- 
ference with utility expansion. Role 
of the government has been to en- 
courage local power development 
rather than throw up federal compe- 


tition before it. No _ significant 
changes in federal, state or local 
regulation are in store. FISCHER 
BLACK, editor and publisher, Electri- 
cal World, New York. 


Nuclear Power by 1965 .. An 
upturn in orders for heavy power 
equipment gives order boards for 
1956 and 1957 a healthier glow, 
seems to confirm the idea that an 
earlier lag in ordering was a 
“breather” after utilities had met 
pent-up demand. 

Revision of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 opened the door to wider 
participation by private industry. 
But tight controls remain on own- 
ership of fissionable materials, li- 
censing, patents, and security as- 
pects. 

The first large-scale power re- 
actor to see operation is in the sub- 
marine Nautilus, launched in 1954. 
A reactor of the same basic pres- 
surized-water type will produce 
steam for a 60,000-kw central sta- 
tion on the Duquesne Light Co. 
system. Ground for this pioneer 
plant was broken during the summer 
of 1954 at Shippingport, Pa. Opera- 
tion is expected to start in 1957. 
Recent announcements indicate we 
will have more than five commer- 
cial plants in operation within the 
next five years. 

Current studies anticipate that by 
about 1965 nuclear power can be 
made competitive with steam power 
in high-fuel-cost areas. In another 
ten years, say by 1975, somewhere 
from 2 to 10% of U.S. electrical- 
energy production will come from 
nuclear plants. 

Generator manufacturers continue 
to make dramatic reduction in 
physical size of units by improved 
cooling. Passing cooling hydrogen 
gas directly through hollow con- 
ductors is one way; use of a liquid 
cooling medium is another. 

The much-heralded high-fre- 
quency lighting development has 
broken out of the laboratory with 
the first large installation of 400- 
cycle fluorescents. A natural pack- 
age will be high-frequency fluores- 
cents operated from a high-voltage 
supply for better light output. . . 
L. N. ROWLEY, editor, Power, New 
York. 
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PROJECTED PORTLAND CEMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGHWAYS ALONE 


HERE'S WHY YOU WON'T WANT TO MISS 


ROCK PRODUCTS’ 
1955 AUGUST CEMENT ISSUE! 


The proposed highway construction alone will call for a pro- 

jected increase in cement production of 150% in the next few 

years! Total cement capacity is expected to reach over 400 

million barrels annually by 1959! Here’s the booming, active 

market that each year looks to Rock Products’ August Cement 

issue as the final authority in the industry. This big issue will 

carry your sales message to the largest cement industry cir- 

culation of any magazine in the field. Rock Products’ circula- 
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Reserve space now! 
Regular rates apply. 
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How a Magazine 


These three illustrations of applications 
for engineering materials are from the 
editorial pages of Materials & Methods. 
Every month M&M publishes more edi- 
torial and advertising pages on how and 
where to use engineering materials than 


any other magazine. 


M&M's specialized editorial and advertis- 
ing appeal attracts more than 27,000 paid 
subscribers whose job it is to select and 
specify engineering materials. When your 
advertising presents this audience with 
new ideas, engineering data or new appli- 
cations, you are using the best medium to 
expand or create markets for materials, 
parts or finishes. 


WELDED-AND-BOLTED DESIGN 
STEEL TOWER. Welded steel sections 
are shown being bolted together to form a 
TV antenna tower 272 feet higher than 
the Empire State Building. 11,000 Ibs. of 
welding electrodes were used. An average 
of seven editorial pages per issue keeps 
MEM subscribers informed on the most 
effective ways to join or fasten materials. 





Expands Markets for Engineering Materials 


TRANSPARENT “GUM” solves materials engi- 
neering problems. This basic silicone-rubber polymer 
compounded with a variety of fillers and vulcaniz- 
ing agents results in new silicone rubbers suitable for 
many applications—especially in electrical products. 
More than 130 companies advertise nonmetallic 
engineering materials in MGM. 


STRIPS OF COBALT-BASE ALLOY increase the 
life of these turbine blades by guarding the leading 
edges from erosion that would result otherwise 
because of high speeds in an atmosphere containing 
moisture condensation. In M&M, over 40 editorial 
pages per month guide industry in selecting the best 
ferrous and nonferrous metals for product design. 


Materials 
& Methods 


& 


ABC — ABP 


Materials Engineering 
in Product Design 
and Manufacture 


A Reinhold Publication 
430 Park Avenue, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Photos: 

Lincoln Electric Co. (left) 

Dow Corning Corp. (center) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. (right) 





FOR A “HIT” SHOW NEXT YEAR 
. . « START PLANNING NOW 
WITH YOUR FREE BARRY-O-METER 


Prepared by experienced Lewis Barry exhibit special- 
ists, it lists many important items you should consider 
over a 52 week period to get your exhibit booth ready 
for the trade show . . . Tells when to begin each phase 
of your Show Planning and Promotion—and when 
each should be completed to insure success. The 
BARRY-O-METER covers 


@ SHOW PLANNING AND PROMOTION 
@ EXHIBIT DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


PLUS . . . HINTS ON “BOOTH BEHAVIOR” 
AND BOOTH MAINTENANCE 


and complete information on Lewis Barry Exhibit 
Service. 


You'll want a BARRY-O-METER for every show on your 
schedule during the coming year. Write for yours today . . . 
there’s no obligation. 
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TRADE SHOW EXHIBITS 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
PHILADELPHIA: 404 E. BALTIMORE PIKE, LANSDOWNE, PA. 


SHO-FLOOR 


Interlocking Rubber Tile 


For Attractive, Low Cost Floor Covering 


Pays for itself after only a few Shows 


ATTRACTS PROSPECTS 

REDUCES SHOW FATIGUE 

WIPES CLEAN—STAYS BRIGHT 
FITS ANY FLOOR PLAN 

EASY TO LAY—NO ADHESIVES 
STRIKING MARBLEIZED PATTERNS 


8 or 24 ‘Squares ‘“% thick. Beveled 
edge strips. For additional information 
about SHO-FLOOR and othez items in 
our complete Show-Aids line, write 


or phone 


SHO-AIDS, INC. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38,N.Y. 
WORTH 4-0850 
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By Stanley E. Cohen 


™ NOT SO LONG AGO automation and 
the atom were “the miracles of to- 
morrow.” Now they are the realities 
of today. Both mean opportunities 
for business men . . and problems 
for government. 

Because it cuts production costs 
effectively, automation fires the im- 
agination of business management. 
But for economists trying to vis- 
ualize the patterns of five or ten 
years from now it raises an un- 
answered question: will automation 
create enough jobs to absorb the 
workers who are displaced? 

This problem is particularly per- 
sonal for labor leaders, so it was 
hardly surprising that the CIO tried 
to dramatize it last month by calling 
a “National Conference on Automa- 
tion.” Besides the union leaders. . 
who say they are for automation, 
provided it is introduced at a rate 
which permits the retraining of 
workers . . the forum featured such 
experts as John Diebold, editorial 
director of Automatic Control, and 
Professor Donald P. Campbell of 
MIT. 

Among the audience were such 
dignitaries as Dr. Gabriel Hauge, 
economic advisor to the President; 
Dr. Arthur F. Burns, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisors, 
and Dr. Edwin C. Nourse, who pre- 
ceded Dr. Burns. 

Mr. Diebold was among the most 
optimistic. He pointed out that auto- 
mation has been creating new jobs 
before its machines replace old jobs. 
He estimated that the production of 
automation equipment is already a 
$3 billion industry, involving more 
than 1,000 companies. 

He emphasized that feedback con- 
trols opened up whole new worlds 

the atomic furnaces, chemical 
processes involving split-second re- 
actions, the production of precision 


products which were hopelessly 
costly when manufactured with hu- 
man supervision. 

“In all our thinking on this sub- 
ject,” he said, “it seems to me we 
concentrate too much on what auto- 
mation will do to our present way 
of doing things and we do not give 
enough thought to things that auto- 
mation will enable us to do for the 
first time.” 


Modernization Urgent .. Pro- 
fessor Campbell pointed out that 
our growing population is going to 
require more goods and services in 
the immediate future. “Secondly,” 
he said, “to keep our country in a 
strong position of defense our pro- 
duction and service industries must 
be as modern and up-to-date as they 
can possibly be. 

“So my first implication is that 
we may not get increased productive 
and service capacity soon enough to 
meet our needs. In spite of the new 
technology, there may be a limita- 
tion on our engineering capacity to 
produce. Many of our plants and 
processes are So outmoded that auto- 
matic controls cannot be installed 
in them. To engineer new plants and 
processes takes many, many hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of engineer- 
ing man-years of work. 

“T see no rapid impact of automa- 
tion on the working force of the 
United States. In fact I would urge 
labor to insist that it be given these 
modern tools as rapidly as possible 
so that old fashioned industries and 
outmoded operations can improve 
their competitive positions.” 


Industry Going Atomic .. The 
atom is now becoming the bread and 
butter concern of a good portion of 
American industry, too. Privately 
operated nuclear power plants are 
under construction or on the plan- 
ning boards. And the application of 
the atom to other non-military uses 

Continued on page 28 
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May 15 — final date for Climax sup- 

pliers to order photographs of their equip- 

ment in use at the Climax mine. 


July 1_final closing for complete 
plates. All advertising using Climax Molyb- 
denum Company name in the copy must be 
cleared in advance of publication. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to tell your 
product story to over 10,000 mining 
engineers and executives! 





Mining engineers 
are educated to 
specify and buy! 


MINING 
engineering 
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C’ The American Institute of Mining 
. + and Metallurgical Engineers, Inc. 


oe LS 29 West 39th Street, 


PAN’ New York 18, N. Y. 
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is becoming increasingly feasible as 
a result of new security procedures 
which will enable industry to have 
free access to information which 
was previously classified “top se- 
cret.” 

Much of this is happening because 
the 1954 atomic energy act legalizes 
a new clearance procedure which 
enables businesses which have a 
legitimate interest in nuclear infor- 
mation to “clear” their people. The 
so-called “L clearance” now being 
developed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission” takes only a few days 
compared with the standard “Q 
clearance,’ and costs the govern- 
ment only about $15 as compared 
with more than $200 for a “Q clear- 
ance.” 

Officials of the AEC say “L Clear- 
ance” privileges will be available to 
all “with a legitimate interest” in 
peacetime applications of the atom 
and the industries that are growing 
up around it. The invitation, how- 
ever, does not apply to those who 
are merely curious about what is 
happening in the industry. 

The electric power industry al- 
ready has an indication of the 
strange state of affairs that exists 
when one does business with the 
atom. The AEC has already issued 
the regulations which will be ap- 
plied to the issuance of licenses to 
utilities who want to build nuclear 
power plants. There are new re- 
sponsibilities which management 
never faced in the past. 

Besides the customary technical 
information about the plant which 
the applicant intends to build, the 
government wants to know what he 
plans to do to eliminate any danger 
to-the public from atomic materials 
which are used, and for such un- 
anticipated emergencies as “opera- 
tional mistakes,’ equipment and in- 
strument failure, fire, riot or other 
disturbances. Since the fissionable 
material for the nuclear plants will 
be owned by the government, the 
rules specify the plants must be 
watched by guards carrying side- 
arms “of not less than .38 caliber.” 
And the government retains the 
right to move in and take over... 


in the event of a national emerg- 
ency. 


Record Prosperity . . Commerce 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks has made 
the current optimism about business 
conditions official. Business indi- 
cators have produced one good re- 
port after another, and now Secre- 
tary Weeks says first quarter 1955 
was larger than any previous first 
quarter in history. 

His optimism projects to the fu- 
ture. He says the general advance 
in individual and business incomes, 
in business sales and in the flow of 
new orders shows that the current 
expansion is “broadly based.” 

He is particularly impressed with 
the recovery that has been under- 
way in plant and equipment ex- 
penditures by business. Expendi- 
tures for 1955 are expected to be 
slightly above 1954, with a wide 
range of industries, including man- 
ufacturers of both durable and non- 
durable goods participating. 

The boomtimes probably explain, 
in part, the pinch that has developed 
for several basic materials, particu- 
larly aluminum and copper. 

A few months ago, the aluminum 
industry was hunting for non-de- 
fense markets for large quantities 
of aluminum that was released as a 
result of cutbacks in defense orders. 
Recently the aluminum people were 
so far behind on deliveries to their 
new consumer customers that they 
begged the government to discon- 
tinue its stockpile purchasing. 
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New Rules for Advertisers . . The 
latest draft of revised procurement 
regulations for the armed services 
retains virtually unchanged the 
long-standing provision that no ad- 
vertising, other than a_ limited 
amount of advertising in trade and 
technical journals, will be allowable 
cost in a cost-plus fee type of mil- 
itary supply contract. The supplier 
is free to advertise elsewhere . . so 
long as he pays the cost out of the 
fee portion of the contract. 

There may be some slight benefit 
for those with advertising prob- 
lems, however, as the new rules will 
give contracting officers more free- 
dom to pass on the specific proposals 
. . including the specific media lists 

. which will be allowable. ” 





If the gas industry—with its 456,300 
miles of pipelines—operated its dis- 
tribution mains above ground, your 
city would look something like this! 


I 
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Illustration by courtesy of S$ 
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Somewhere between wellhead and the burner on your kitchen range... 
THERE’S A PLACE FOR YOUR PRODUCT IN THE GAS INDUSTRY! 


Natural gas at wellhead is under a pres- 
sure of 2,000 psi (pounds per square 
inch). Perhaps a thousand miles away, 
it flows from the burner of your kitchen 
range at 4 ounces per square inch... 
a pure blue flame representing clean 
utility. 

To bring about this reduction in pres- 
sure, and to deliver clean, usable gas into 
28 million American homes, factories, 
and businesses, the gas industry uses 
almost every product and piece of 
equipment known to man! 
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Somewhere along this journey of gas 
from producer to consumer, there’s a 
place for your product... for techno- 
logical: developments and the continued 
expansion in the gas industry are con- 
stantly creating new and additional 
markets for manufacturers. 

The gas industry is big and growing 
bigger. It’s America’s sixth largest in- 
dustry, with assets of 14 billion dollars 
and pipelines spanning more miles un- 
derground than America’s great net- 
work of railroads spans aboveground. 


* More circulation... 

* More editorial pages per issue . . . 

* More advertising pages per issue 

* Lower advertising cost per 
thousand circulation... than any 
other gas industry publication. 


Publication * 198 S. Alvarado St * Los Angeles 57 
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79% of the money... 
to be spent for new pipelines 
this year will be spent for gas 
pipelines. 

Expenditures for gas trans- 
mission lines to be started this 
year total over a billion dol- 
lars. And every dollar spent 
for transmission, means addi- 
tional dollars spent for dist- 
ribution and _ utilization. 


To sell this huge market, you 
need the COMPLETE cov- 
erage given only by GAS— 
the leading gas industry pub- 
lication. Last year, 131 com- 
panies used GAS exclusively 
in their advertising to the gas 
industry. 


Write for your free copy of ‘‘Natural 
Gas Pipeline Projects’ —a list of 
gas transmission projects to be 
Started in 1955, representing a total 
expenditure of over a billion dollars. 











Can the whirlybird 


Why not? New York has r¢gular flight servic 
right now .. . so have Newaftk, Los Angeles afd 
parts of Florida. They're dlready flying 40/pas- 
senger military jobs, got /0 and 100-searers on 
the drawing boards . . . jet advances aré adding 
fresh impetus . . . they’se licking the Joad prob- — —— 
lems, stretching the range, bumping Ap the speedan — 
cutting flying costs. Pes 

You watch it happening here in AMER 
AVIATION .. . the helicopter’s push to mass 
transportation . . . the swift technological strides 
in aircraft building, engine manufacture, equip- 
ment ... the great growth of the airlines and 
terminal airports .. . the vast, accelerated pro- 
gram of the military ... the intricacies of govern- 
ment control . . . the enthusiastic air-mindedness 
of civilian and business plane operators. 

Here is a market spending $10 billion-a-year 
in new planes alone, more billions in capital in- 
vestment, research and development . . . a field 
fast outstripping all other transportation and 
defense arms. Here is a sprawling giant of an 
industry where many skills and vocations are WHO BUILT THE FIRST COPTER? 
integrated in the common cause . . . to keep em This isn’t it... Leonardo da Vinci fathered 
flying higher, farther, faster! the first model back in the 17th Century. 
And here is the magazine that meshes the in- Here’s the Luyties Helicopter, the largest model 

‘ . : ever tested up to 1907. It never flew... but such 

terests of all the influential men in the market. experiments were important steps in developing 
43,435 strong! More purchasing-powered readers the Piasecki 40-passenger Transporter whi ry 
. .. more editorial awards than all other aviation view as the first answer to a compute? sprayer, 
magazines combined . . . more power to push 
your product all over this multi-billion dollar 
industry. Ask us how AMERICAN AVIATION 
can best serve you. 
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LeTourneau-Westinghouse v. p. 
Says price-cutting, easy terms 


hike competition abroad 


® cHIcAGO . . Export no longer can 
be treated as a “Saturday afternoon 
hobby,” it now is an “absolute ne- 
cessity” to American industry if pro- 
duction and employment are to be 
maintained, a speaker warned an in- 
ternational advertising meeting. 
Paul E. Fulford, vice-president in 
charge of international operations 
for LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., 
Peoria, Ill., heavy construction ma- 
chinery maker, voiced his warning 
at the second annual Midwest Inter- 
national Advertising Conference. 
He was one of seven speakers at 
the meeting, sponsored jointly by 
the Export Managers Club of Chi- 
cago and the International Adver- 
tising Association, New York. 


news 


of industrial sales and advertising 


wr 


Warns: export or face cutback 


Mr. Fulford said American com- 
panies must change their thinking 
toward export. He said the major 
problems of exporting used to be 
language barriers, money exchange 
difficulties, proper advertising appeal 
and physical distance. 

These problems must now be 
treated as “routine,” he said. He 
listed these four major problems 
that now face the U. S. exporter: 

1. Competition from other Ameri- 
can manufacturers, including drastic 
price-cutting. 

2. Competition from foreign com- 
panies, which have “modernized 
their selling in the last two years 
as much as we have in the last 25.” 

3. The “almost fanatical” efforts 
of nearly every country in the world 
to begin local production of all types 
of goods, even though those products 
will be of inferior quality and more 


expensive than similar products 


“ALLIS- CHALMERS< 





a 


Riccibiietna - « Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
takes advantage of national publicity pushing adequate 


heavy electrical equipment, 


ee 


Milwaukee, producer of a wide variety of 


electrical wiring (IM, Dec.) with four-color spread in national magazines. 
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long produced in other countries. 

4. Long term financing offered, be- 
cause of government aid, by Euro- 
pean manufacturers. 

Easy terms offered by foreign 
competitors are the most serious 
threat to American exporters, Mr. 
Fulford said. He said there was 
some promise that American com- 
panies can offer better credit terms 
through the Export-Import Bank or 
through private banks, but such 
plans are either in their infancy or 
not started. 

Mr. Fulford said he had no sure 
solutions to any of the problems. 

“Quality,” he said, “is the only 
basic and fundamental advantage we 
have to sell today.” 

He said the advertising people 
must sell the foreign buyer on the 
fact that American products are 
better than other foreign products 
or local products and on the fact 
that it’s better to pay now than 
seven years from now. 

Other highlights of ihe meeting: 
>John A. Miguel, Jr., iniernational 
sales manager, Zenith Radio Corp., 
Chicago, said cooperative advertis- 
ing is even more important in the 
export field than it is domestically. 
He said the manufacturer with a co- 
operative advertising program gains 
not only by having his distributors 
push his goods harder but also by 
learning more about the distributors’ 
operations and about export media. 
He said such programs also increase 
distributors’ awareness of the value 
of advertising and add to distribu- 
tors’ knowledge of the manufactur- 
er’s products. 

» Robert L. Duning, advertising 
manager, International Div., Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
urged exporters to merchandise their 
export advertising in order to 
achieve maximum effectiveness. He 
said the manufacturer must show the 
overseas distributor, his sales force 
and the manufacturer’s own sales 
force “how advertising is working 
hand-in-hand with them by pre- 
selling . . making the original con- 
tact, arousing interest and creating 
brand preference.” 
» Josiah B. Thomas, vice-president, 
Reader’s Digest International Edi- 
tions, New York, outlined the vast 
increase in advertising in foreign 
countries during the past five years 
Continued on page 33 
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every 1000 feet ! 


HEN a drilling bit chews into the ground Here’s BIG business, with capital expenditures 


searching for oil, an average of 20 tons of exceeding $2 billion. To keep that investment 


steel is required for equipment, supplies, materials , = : : 
4 amp Hi ct making hole” and producing oil . . . to handle 


—20 tons of steel for every 1,000 feet of hole ; 
equipment properly and purchase it wisely ...a 
drilled! Today 50,000 oil wells are completed an- 
: : special kind of worker is needed. Turn the page and 
nually in the U. S. Average depth of each well is ; 


4,000 feet, with costs ranging from $80,000 to learn more about the specialized oil producing 


$400,000 per well. industry and the men who do the buying for it... 





Sales tips about the men who BUY for 
the OIL PRODUCING INDUSTRY... 


Oil field men with buying authority are busy, on-the-move people. 


Operations of the companies are widely scattered, and key men are 


located at many different points. 


Selling in no other industry requires so much hard work and expensive 


travel. Cost of typical oil country sales calls range from $8 to $20 per 


call. And it takes numerous calls to get an equipment item checked, field 


tested and put on an approved company list. 


But, these men with buying influence (the engineers, drillers, tool- 


pushers, superintendents, foremen, contractors, geologists, producers, 


etc.) can be reached effectively. And the way to do it is by pre-selling 


them in their magazine. They follow the world of oil in Wortp On. 


How to reach this specialized market . . . 


Operations in the oil fields are BIG—using everything 


from 5-cent bolts to $500,000 drilling rigs. But operations 
and men are specialized, too. 

A recent survey by Kemp Research among 14,000 oil 
producing men indicates that more than 98% buy only 
for the specialized division in which they work. To pre- 
sell these men requires an efficient, specialized sales tool. 
That tool is Wortp Ot. 

Wor tp Oi reaches 93% of the men who buy 98% of 
oil field equipment-services. These men subscribe to this 
engineering-operating type magazine, because it’s spe- 


woORLD 


cialized and sectionalized for them. Rigid editorial evalu- 
ation process assures job-help, dollar saving articles- 
valued by engineers and supervisors everywhere. 
Field-trained, 16-man staff is backed by experience and 
assets of world’s largest specialized oil industry publishers. 
Wortp Ott covers your market with more than 21,000 
subscribers, 74 percent of whom are engaged exclusively 
in oil producing operations. These men follow the world 
of oil in Wortp Ot, Write today for complete details on 


your sales opportunities in this field. 
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... use the Composire Caratoc of Oil 
Field Equipment. Forging a strong link 
in your selling chain, Composire Cata- 
Loc can be a powerful supporting assur- 
ance for your Woritp Ot advertising 
program. 

Composite CarTa.oc is a 5,200-page 
two-volume work, containing the pre- 
filed catalogs of almost 500 oil field 
equipment-service companies. It con- 
tains product information on everything 
used in oil fields from A to Z. Now in 
its 25th year, Compositre Catatoc has 
become the primary buying source for oil 
producing equipment and services 
throughout the world of oil. 

Distributed on specific request of oil 
companies to 12,000 men with designated 
buying authority, the Composite Carta- 
LOG is a proven method of providing oil 
field buyers with your product informa- 
tion when and where they need it. 


identification of Buying Power 

Following each edition of Composite 
CATALOG, a master “Identification of 
Buying Power” list is compiled, contain- 
ing names and titles of men who buy for 
more than 2,000 oil drilling and produc- 


ADVERTISER'S MERCHANDISING PACKAGE 


In addition to the regular advantages of using space in WORLD 


OIL, the publishers offer you the following merchandising 
services: 
. Research and market studies on your specific product or 


ing companies. Annual checks of this list 
show that Wortp Om covers 93% o 
these specialized buyers. : 


Use this powerful selling team . 
Wortp Ot! to gain product recognition, 
. Reprints of your advertising with WORLD OIL logotype at Composite CaTALoc to make it conveni- 

nominal rates. ent for oil men to specify your product 
. Business forecast and review. Twice-a-year confidential pre- or service. 

views of industry trends, developments, forecasts. 

. Monthly bulletin containing information on personnel changes, 
drilling activity, company plans, who’s meeting where, other 
news to help your salesmen sell this industry. 

. Photographs. Whenever possible, equipment photographs will 
be furnished from Gulf Publishing Company’s Oil Industry 
Library. 

. Copy advisory service. If submitted far enough in advance 

of publication, advertising copy may be reviewed by our field- 

trained editors. It can be checked for technical accuracy and 

sales appeal. 

. Reader card service. Coded, postage paid reply cards 

in each issue of WORLD OIL makes it easy for readers to 

request additional data on your advertised products. 

For companies selling to the entire oil producing, 


pipeline and refining market, the combined WorLp 


Gulf Publishing Company Om, Pree Line INpustry and PetroLeum ReE- 
FINER rate schedule gives largest all-industry cir- 
P. O. Box 2608 Houston, Texas 


service and its application in this industry. Oil industry library 
also at your disposal. 





42,000 ALL-INDUSTRY COVERAGE 


culation at a very low cost per thousand. Following 
page gives details on these other specialized Gulf 
Publishing Company magazines. 
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“OILWELL" uses SPECIALIZED ADS IN SPECIALIZED MAGAZINES 


as a part of its Oil Industry Advertising Program 


MAX E. SHIPPEE—capable ad- 
vertising manager of Oil Well 
Supply Division, U. S. Steel 
Corporation, carefully plans 
specialized ads for specialized 
divisions of the gigantic oil 
industry. 
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This ad copy, slanted to ap- 
peal to oil men in the drilling- 
producing division of the indus- 
try, reached 21,000 readers in 
Worvp On. 





This advertisement for pump- 
ing station equipment appealed 
to men in the pipe line division 
of the industry. It ran in Pipe 
Line INDusTRY, was seen by 
4,500 pipe liners. 











The refinery equipment ad 
was written to appeal to readers 
of PeTroLeEuM REFINER, men 
employed in the refining divi- 
sion of the petroleum industry. 
Here 16,000 readers in that di- 
vision were reached. 








42,000 PETROLEUM INDUSTRY COVERAGE 


Firms like “OITLWELL” have been using 
Gulf Publishing Company’s specialized 
plan for many years to reach specialized 
divisions of the petroleum industry. 


This combination rate plan gives you 
blanket and selective coverage. Here is 
largest all-industry circulation, a combined 


total of more than 42,000! With this plan, 
you get the impact and economy of hori- 
zontal coverage, plus the effectiveness of 
vertical specialized monthly publications. 
You may buy one, two or all three of these 
for very reasonable costs. Check SRDS for 
combination rates, and ask your nearest 
Gulf representative for the details today. 


World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


P. O. Box 2608, Phone JAckson 9-4301, Houston, Texas. 

@ New York, 250 Park Avenue, ELdorado 5-4012. 

@ Chicago, 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330. 

© Cleveland, 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-2550. 

e Tulsa, Hunt Building, Dlamond 3-1844. 

@ Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, JEfferson 1219. 
©@ London, England, 120 Moorgate, Phone Monarch 5661. 

@ Hannover, Germany, Limmerstrasse 31, Phone 4-2935. 
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and said, “companies all over the 
free world are becoming more con- 
vinced that modern advertising 
methods pay off and are increasing 
budgets year after year.” 

> James B. Canel of the Office of 
Certified Circulation of the Inter- 
American Press Association, New 
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York, told of the expansion of his 
. . ° . epnaicadidi 
organization’s audits of Latin Amer- 
ican publications. He said 10 publi- 
cations have applied for membership 
during 1954 and seven audits were 
: com ° . ‘+7 Packing Com- 
ompleted during the last six GENERAL |. the new plant of the Hervits, some The 
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OCC is ready to make a drive for rrodern plant fecith individual temper e own slaughtering 
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ery for auditing is set up and work- Albany, Ojaition to the plant of finished it will house a 
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participate, too, because, “the trade 34 TIPS on now in the blueprint allow room gh me 200,000 units 
fair technique of selling and buying oh aed tre firm an additional lant is 
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Communism” (IM, March, p: E27). The NATIONAL PROVISIONER has more services to help 
Koppers forms new marketing | you get a bigger slice of the $15 billion Meat Packing Industry 





department; Winslow is head (Second largest single manufactured product industry) 
= PITTSBURGH . . Koppers Co., Pitts- | The NATIONAL PROVISIONER—for 64 years the recognized authority 
burgh, has formed a company-wide and headquarters for meat industry information, is the most extensively 
marketing department to take over | quoted source. Published weekly because of its timely news and editorial val- 
sales management, market and eco- | ue, NP is bought and read by 97% of the packing plants you want to sell. 
nomic research, sales personnel de- Advertisers prefer the Provisioner because it produces results. It consistently 
| velopment, sales promotion, adver- | carries the largest volume of advertising—more than TWICE as much as the 
tising and public relations. next publication. Use The National Provisioner to sell your product to the 


owners and managers who make the buying decisions for more than 4,000 


The functions J 
primary plants. (Packers, Sausage Manufacturers, Renderers). 


formerly were 
divided between 
the central sales 
staff and_ the 
public relations 
departments. 
The new de- 
partment will be 
under direction 
of Ralph Winslow, a vice-president 
and former public relations man- 
Continued on page 34 





Write for outline of National Provisioner’s 5-point Merchandising Package 
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different! 


The PACKAGING family is a big one 
—but how different its important mem- 
bers! Doll makers need packages—so do 
heavy-chemical manufacturers; but the 
former is strongly sales-slanted in his 
packaging needs and purchases, the lat- 
ter mainly preoccupied with protection. 


PACKAGING has grown too big for one 
magazine to deal adequately with both 
consumer and industrial interests and 
needs—and the INDUSTRIAL segment 
is too important for one-handed sales 
attention and promotion. That’s why 
a different magazine had to be born— 
and why it has met with such a warm 
welcome by its carefully selected readers. 


If you can sell anything on the list below, 
there’s a big potential payoff for your 
advertising in the pages of 


Industrial Packaging 


BAGS @ DRUMS & PAILS @ CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS @ WIREBOUND & NAILED 
BOXES & CRATES @ CLEATED FIBRE BOXES @ 
PLYWOOD CONTAINERS @ CARBOYS e@ CASE 
LINERS @ BARRIER MATERIALS @ VPI PAPERS 
@ WET STRENGTH & REINFORCED PAPER @ 
FLEXIBLE CORRUGATED PAPER @ COATED 
PAPER @ MACHINERY @ RUST PREVENTA- 
TIVES @ PROTECTIVE COATINGS e DESSI- 
CANTS & DEHYDRATING AGENTS @ INTERIOR 
BRACING @ TAGS, TAPES, STRAPPING, STA- 
PLING EQUIPMENT & OTHER ACCESSORIES 


* 
Send for a copy and complete data about 
INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING—a sister publi- 
cation to PACKAGING PARADE, the News 
Magazine of Consumer Packaging. 








* 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 EAST HURON ST., 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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ager, from which post he directed 
advertising, sales promotion and 
public relations. 

The former manager of the sales 
department, Cooke Bausman, Jr., 
has been appointed assistant to the 
general manager of the company’s 
chemical division. 

George W. Naylor, former assist- 
ant sales manager of the company’s 
tar products division, has been 
named manager of Koppers’ inter- 
national department. Harry PP. 
Neher, former assistant manager of 
the central staff sales department, 
succeeded Mr. Naylor. 


John Paul Taylor buys 

‘Industry & Power’ 

™ ST. JOSEPH, MICH. . . John Paul 
Taylor has bought the monthly trade 
publication, Industry & Power, from 
Industry & Power Publishing Co., 
St. Joseph. 

Mr. Taylor heads John Paul Tay- 
lor Publishing Co., St. Joseph, pub- 
lisher of a group of manufacturers’ 
representative publications. He will 
act as editor and publisher of In- 
dustry & Power. 

Industry & Power Publishing Co. 
will continue in business as publish- 
er of Consulting Engineer, but ex- 
pects to change its name to Con- 
sulting Engineer Publishing Co. 


Industry group launches 
"Industrial South’ 

™® ATLANTA, GA. . . Three publica- 
tions of the Southern Association of 
Science & Industry, Atlanta, have 
been merged into one new publica- 
tion . . Industrial South. 

The first issue appears this month. 
Other issues will be published in 
July, September and November, this 
year. Beginning in January, 1956, it 
will be published twice a month. 

Initial circulation will be between 
5,000 and 10,000. Association mem- 
bers get subscriptions as part of 
their membership. Headquarters 
will be in Atlanta, and representa- 
tives will have offices in New York, 
Chicago and other major cities. 

The three publications Industrial 
South supplanted were Journal of 
Southern Research, Southern Chem- 


ical Industry and Southern Indus- 
trial Directory. 


James Thomas Chirurg becomes 
board chairman of his agency 
® BOSTON . . James Thomas Chirurg 
Co., Boston advertising agency, has 
created a new top office . . chair- 
man of the board . . and elected 


Chirurg Shepardson 


former president James Thomas 
Chirurg to it. 

Mr. Chirurg will continue as the 
top executive officer of the com- 
pany. 

Wallace L. Shepardson, a vice- 
president, has been named presi- 
dent. 

Robert D. Stuart, in charge of the 
agency’s New York and Philadel- 
phia offices, has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president, another new- 
ly created post. 


Stanley hits business papers’ 
charging for editorial cuts 

® NEW yorK .. A product news 
publisher has come out strongly 
against business publications charg- 
ing manufacturers or their agencies 
for making engravings of publicity 
photos to be published. 

“Producing editorial material is 
the exclusive function of a publica- 
tion,” said Emil G. Stanley in a talk 
before the Industrial Publicity As- 
sociation of New York. “When 
someone pays the cost of producing 
some of that editorial material, there 
is more than a little danger that the 
independent judgment of the editor 
may become slightly warped.” 

Mr. Stanley is publisher of Trans- 
portation Supply News, Chicago. His 
new business paper, Jobber Product 
News, also a product news publica- 
tion, is scheduled to publish its first 
issue in June. 

Mr. Stanley told the results of a 
survey he made on the question of 
paying for publicity cuts. Of 82 man- 
ufacturers who took part, 41 said 

Continued on page 38 





94% bok Si nox 
in the FACT FILE! : 


94% oF TEXTILE Worip READERS preserve = 
and refer to the Annual FACT FILE Issue ? 
all year long! It’s the industry’s most ace 


E / . distributed buyers’ guide ... and, with pre- 
TMClLUS2VE 3-way g. dictions of a 10-13% jump in textile-mill pur- 


ss chases, it pays to be in the FACT FILE when 
reader-app eal (7 the big mill buyers come looking! 
Susscrisers use the FACT FILE...” 


3 ways: (1) for its Reference- .% * And they look! We asked a cross-section of 
Data section, loaded with data ~~ TW readers about it. /n the first 3 months of 
used regularly in mill operation; 5 ’ the current issue’s long life, 90% already had 
(2) for its Buyers’-Guide section, @7 3? used it—46% had used it to select or specify 
loaded with sources for 2,600 <9" mill equipment and supplies! And 94% said 
items of mill equipment, supplies, #7. they planned to preserve it for further use in 
services; (3) for its ad pages, <9 


! 
Lendind. tlt Sonik aka Maes - the pea year. 94% of 25,000 subscribers! 


buyers are looking for. An exclu- CPOs 
sive 3-way appeal! 








? NO ONE-COPY-to-a-mill- 
Can ' watc gathering-dust-on-the-front- ° 


office-bookshelf for us! 
our dust! FACT FILE has the same “Sema ; 
down-the-line distribution © -, a Be there when they look ! 
as TW’s monthly issues — 4 
a copy to each paid sub- ~ ae BoTH THE SMALL and the very largest textile- 
scriber—the only mill buy- at : mill suppliers advertise in the FACT FILE. 
ers’ guide with audited “8 ; - For. no matter whether you have thousands 
audience. ~ to spend or advertise nowhere else, this issue 
e 4 is a cornerstone of your sales operation. Here 
the buyers come looking for you. The FACT 
FILE is in daily contact, for a full year, 
with the largest mill-management circulation 
available. Next issue: Mid-September, 55. 
For details, write TexTi1LteE Wortp, 330 V. 
42nd St., New York 36. 





» if your story's in Textilé\ ()-4]', 
cen. aafFACT FILE we 
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IST PLACE 


2ND PLACE 


3RD PLACE 


HONORABLE 
MENTION 


“TOP TEN” 


announcing the winners 


1955 PUTMAN AWARDS 


HOWARD H. DISMEIER 


Industrial Advertising Supervisor 


GILBERT E. BANKS 


Product Advertising Supervisor 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


WILLIAM H. POLK 

Director of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion 

Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


RONALD E. WEBER 
Advertising Section Manager 
Aluminum Company of America 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


L. D. ROJTMAN 

Secretary, Acting Advertising 
Manager 

American Tractor Corporation 

Churubusco, Indiana 


CORMAN J. DIEHL 
Advertising Manager 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


J. WHITFORD DOLSON 
Industrial Advertising Manager 
Hercules Powder Company 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


JAY M. SHARP 

Advertising Promotion Manager 
Aluminum Company of America 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


HARRY WELCH 
Advertising Manager 
A-P Controls Corporation 
Milwaukee 45, Wisconsin 
ALLEN P. COLBY 
Advertising Manager 
Spang-Chalfant Division of 

The National Supply Company 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


R. F. GOMBER 

Manager, Industrial Advertising 
and Sales Promotion 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


e 
° 
. 


J. STUART DOYLE 
Account Executive 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Adv. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


A. LEROY LIGHTNER, JR. 
Account Executive 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsyivania 


JACK M. REEVES 

Account Executive 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


HOWARD K. KENYON 
Vice President 

Andrews Agency, Inc. 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


JACK WILLIAMS 

Vice President 

Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, Inc. 

Detroit 14, Michigan 


WALTER MORRIS 

Vice President 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
New York 17, New York 


JOHN LEAHY 

Account Executive 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


MONTE J. SANDERS 

Account Executive 

Klau-Van Pietersom- Dunlap, Inc. 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
CHARLES W. LITTLE 
Account Executive 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


M. F. RANNEY 

Vice President 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


",. advertising’s most coveted distinction” 
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Industrial Ad ng ~~ 
Best Documentation 


a. 
of such use in helpi 
Te Sidesto dace 
1955 
“PresENTED By 




















PUBLISHING COMPANY Annual Awards of $5,000.00... established in 1947 
by Putman Publishing Company for the best use 


Putman Publishing Building of industrial advertising... and the best documen- 


111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois tation of such use...in making more effective the 
selling of products or services to industry. Admin- 


istered by National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. 


publishers of Food Processing, 


Food Business, Chemical Processing 
“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” For winning entry Citation and $2500 


New York « Cleveland « Detroit * Pittsburgh For second-place entry . . . . Citation and $1500 
St. Louis « Los Angeles « San Francisco + Portland, Oregon For third-place entry Citation and $1000 


ie oA 
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Which Directory 


Makes Your Dollar 
Most Productive? 


—— 
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takes your sales story to 
18 industrial buyers* 
per dollar of cost 


*Based on 1954 BPA 


takes your sales story to 
23 industrial buyerst 
per dollar of cost 


tBased on 1954 ABC 


MacRAE’S Blue Book 


takes your sales story 


to 3O industrial buyers: 


per dollar of cost 


tBased on current circulation 


These figures, based on cost per page, per thousand 
of effective industrial-buyer circulation, tell you plainly 
where your directory dollar works hardest and produces 
most. MacRAE’S 1955 circulation is over 95% SIC 
industrial, concentrated on big buying metalworking and 
processing plants, contractors and public utilities. That's 
why your BLUE BOOK Dollars are the most effectively 
productive dollars in your advertising budget. Reserve 
space now in the 1956 issue. 


Consult your 
agency or 


It Produces 


MacRAE’S socx 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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they were willing to pay for cuts. 
But only 13 of 47 publishers said 
they asked for such payment. Of 65 
agencies or public relations com- 
panies that took part, 22 said they 
offered to pay for engravings. 

Mr. Stanley had these tips for 
manufacturers who want to get their 
product news publicity printed: 

1. Send enough material to tell a 
complete story .. what the product 
is, whether it is a new or revised 
product, what it will do, how it 
works, dimensional and construc- 
tion data and performance data. 

2. Send only material that fits the 
publication’s field. 

3. Give specific applications of the 
product in that field. 

4. Don’t make exaggerated claims. 

5. Tell who the release is from. 

6. Identify photos properly. 

7. Include product prices. They 
may not be printed, but they help 
the editor. 


Launching . . Modern Machine Shop 
executives (l. to r.) Gene Schwarber, ad- 
vertising manager; Fred W. Vogel, editor, 
and Richard S. Kline, general manager, 
give their redesigned publication a cham- 
pagne “launching.” The Cincinnati publi- 
cation has been completely redesigned from 


cover to body type. 


Catalog association meets 

in Hot Springs, Va., May 25 

= New York . . The Catalog Serv- 
ices Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Hot Springs, Va., May 
25. 

The association, headquartered in 
New York, is made up of companies 
that design, produce and distribute 
manufacturers’ catalogs. 

Subjects to be discussed at the 
meeting include production and dis- 
tribution costs, standardization of 
sizes, classification and indexing and 

Continued on page 40 











the best sales leads in the world cum am um 


» The best sales leads are invitations to call—invitations from ready buy- 
ers. And you can get lots more of them for your men. = A good catalog 
program is the key, because buyers in industry almost always use catalogs 
to sift suppliers before calling in salesmen. And your catalogs can be 
planned specifically to induce more of them to call in your men. They can 
be placed strategically in the offices of all good potential customers and 
kept there ready for instant use. s Helping manufacturers get more 
invitations for their men to call, through better catalog procedure, has 
been Sweet’s business for 50 years. If you sell to the product design, plant 
engineering or machine tool markets, and would like to see some case his- 
tories, write or phone our nearest office. Sweet’s Catalog Service: Atlanta, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


This message is addressed to sales-minded top management. It ap- 
pears in Sales Management, Business Week, Wall Street Journal. 
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cooperative advertising, according to 
association president H. M. Thomp- 
son of Sweet’s Catalog Service, New 
York. 


Staudt: industrial advertising 

needs teamwork, merchandising 
® PHILADELPHIA . . If industrial ad- 
vertising is to work, advertisers, 
agencies and publications must pull 
together and do their job right, 
according to George L. Staudt, 
chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and advertising manager of 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee. 

Mr. Staudt spoke at the 13th an- 
nual awards presentation of the As- 
sociated Business Publications, at 
which 24 companies received awards 
for their industrial ads (see p. 54). 

He said those awards went to 
advertisers who had learned to work 
“together” with their agencies to 
produce sales. 

Business publications fit in with 
this teamwork because, Mr. Staudt 
said, “specialized publications had 
to be edited for, sold to and read by 
the right people in the right markets 
before the advertising had been 
scheduled.” 

Mr. Staudt said he was encouraged 
because more industrial advertisers 
were integrating their business 
paper advertising completely into 
the sales function by merchandis- 
ing that advertising to salesmen and 
distributors. 

He said the biggest job of the 
ABP now will be to improve the use 
of industrial advertising in mer- 
chandising, sales, distributor train- 
ing and in direct sales follow-up. 

“A very large share of our ad- 
vertising is only half effective be- 
cause we are lax in telling our own 
salesmen and distributors what we 
are doing, why we are doing it, 
what it can do for them and how 
they can use it,” he said. 


1,148-page book tells 

all about U. S. markets 

® NEW york . . “America’s Needs & 
Resources: A New Survey” is the 
name of a 1,148-page book that 
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Biggest? . . This industrial lift truck 
was displayed by Automatic Transporta- 
tion Co., Chicago, at the National Whole- 
sale Frozen Food Exposition. It was the 
first time that materials handling equip- 
ment was exhibited in the show. In a news 
release, Automatic identified the truck as 
“the world’s biggest market basket’ and 
the girl as Peggy Smith. 


traces in intricate detail the past 
achievements, present status and fu- 
ture possibilities of the nation’s 
economic system. 

The book is a publication of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, an en- 
dowed foundation for research and 
public education on economic and 
social questions. It was written by 
the Fund’s executive director, J. 
Frederic Dewhurst, and more than a 
score of experts in the fields studied, 
as an aid to marketing men and 
others. 

The book is available from the 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, at $10 a 


copy. 


Bond tells why advertising 
wasn't abolished . . service 

® PITTSBURGH . . “Advertising has 
come a long way.” 

So spoke Nelson L. Bond, execu- 
tive vice-president, Publications 
Div., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York, as he praised the adver- 
tising industry, and its arm, the 
Advertising Council. 

Mr. Bond, speaking at a meeting 
of the Industrial Advertising Coun- 
cil, Pittsburgh, traced the progress 
of advertising “from the days when 
it was widely under attack” to the 


present, when “every year adver- 
tisers and advertising media con- 
tribute upwards of  $100,000,000 
worth of time and space to projects 
important to our country’s welfare.” 

Mr. Bond told of the days about 
20 years ago when “brain trusters 
such as Rex Tugwell and Thurman 
Arnold had advertising under strong 
assault.” 

He said, “the anti-ad campaign 
culminated in legislation introduced 
in the House of Representatives 
soon after Pearl Harbor, which 
sought to end advertising for the 
duration . . as a waste of materials, 
manpower and money. 

“That brought action. It resulted 
in formation of the War Advertising 
Council. And its main contribution 
was to the national welfare.” 

Mr. Bond told of successful cam- 
paigns for blood donations, scrap 
materials, civil defense workers and 
other war-time activities the council 
carried on, which resulted in “es- 
tablishing the respectability and 
recognition of the effectiveness of 
advertising techniques and their 
practitioners.” 

He said, “the postwar activity of 
the Advertising Council has 
strengthened both the programs the 
council supports and advertising it- 
self. 

“The Business Paper Advisory 
Committee alone has provided more 
than $2,000,000 worth of public serv- 
ice promotion.” 


Adwomen tell business paper 
space salesmen how to improve 
® cHIcaAco .. The advertising wom- 
an’s viewpoint on business publica- 
tions: too many space salesmen 
don’t know what they’re talking 
about; too many publishers don’t 
tell the salesmen what they should 
know. 

Those opinions were voiced when 
four Chicago advertising women 
spoke at a meeting of the Chicago 
Dotted Line Club, an organization 
made up of space salesmen for pub- 
lications that are members of As- 
sociated Business Publications. 

Martha Dunlap, advertising man- 
ager, National Truck Leasing Corp., 
said business paper space salesmen 
should thoroughly understand their 
customers’ problems and that they 
should not try to sell to a prospect 

Continued on page 44 
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a ‘@ Serves Residential Air Conditioning's most 
sy successful outlet... rue warm air-sHeer METAL DEALER 


No other outlet comes even close to providing the many essentials 
AMERICAN ARTISAN excels for effective selling of residential air conditioning. Warm air- 


in editorial content . . . all sheet metal dealers have: 
of it practical, authoritative, 


and designed to help read- fA logical prospect list of 9 million homes they 


ers expand their markets, aie Te ee P > mati 
lasadiaiadke enssiscallbadantty previously equipped with warm air heating 


Continuous contacts with builders, architects, and 
owners on new contruction 


after year it is used by more 
advertisers than any other 
book in this field. 


Ability to handle all planning, engineering, and 
installing within their own organizations 

Shop facilities and skilled personnel for fabrication 
work and dependable servicing 


AMERICAN ARTISAN leads f/ 
in advertising volume. Year Experience in all phases of air handling 


AMERICAN ARTISAN pro- 
vides the only FULLY paid : is 
(ABC) circulation in the field. of Established business background and recognition 


Its superior editorial content in their communities. 


attracts and holds the type 
of reader who means the These larger, more progressive dealers — plus wholesalers and 


most to you. primary equipment manufacturers — you reach with maximum 
economy in AMERICAN ARTISAN. It’s the book they PAY to 

AMERICAN ARTISAN read because it’s worth it — the only 100% paid (ABC) circula- 
reaches the greatest concen- tion magazine serving this field. Every issue contains practical, 
tration of buying power — authoritative editorial material helping readers to expand their 


the larger dealers and con- te 
acts whe bundle ever markets and operate more efficiently. 


nie «te en AMERICAN ARTISAN has taken the leading role in advancing 
residential summer cooling and year-round air conditioning, just 
as it did with residential automatic heating and winter air con- 
ditioning. Your advertising in this DOMINANT book is un- 
questionably where it will produce maximum results from those 
having maximum potential. 


REISS eo « © ON. Michigan, Chicago, 


JN G HEADQUARTERS 
S Rud: 


Pas en 
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The Montana Power Company’s Kerr hydro-electric power plant in Northwestern 
Montana where a third 56,000-kw unit was installed late in 1954 to boost capacity 
of this plant to 168,000-kw. 


The Kerr hydro-electric plant is one of 12 hydro plants in the Montana Power 
Company’s system which includes a 66,000-kw steam-electric station. 


This company is one of the largest electric utilities in the Northwest where it 
serves more than 132,000 electric consumers — 462,000 people — in a 90,000 
square-mile area. The Montana Power Company has spent about $48 million since 
1945 for new generating, transmission and distribution facilities. 














They hold the reins 
to harness rivers 


Back of every hydro-electric project, new power plant or new electric 
power development stands a group of important key men. They hold 
the reins. The purchasing power is in their hands. When you reach 
them you are speaking to the men who are spending billions of dol- 
lars every year for new electric power facilities. 


And reach them you can! 


Electric Light and Power reaches the key men in every leading 
electric power company in the nation. 


Your sales story in last month’s issue of Electric Light and Power, 
for example, reached the key men, shown at the left, in the Montana 
Power Company. You also reached a similar group of key men in 
the electric Properties that account for 96.7% of the nation’s elec- 
tric utility generating capacity. You reached the key men in the 
companies that are serving 98.8% of all U.S. electric customers. 


It is this kind of penetrating coverage that is making sales for Electric 
Light and Power advertisers. They are getting to the men who hold 
the reins in a $4 billion market. And the market is still growing. 


It is predicted that the electric power industry will double in size in 
the next ten years. If you are not getting your share of this growing 
market, ask one of our representatives to show you how and why 
Electric Light and Power can help you increase your sales. Haywood 
Publishing Co., 22 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC ? 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE SERVING THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY EXCLUSIVELY 


SALES OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
22 E. Huron Street 130 East 56th Street 
WHitehall 4-0868 PLaza 1-1863 

Walter J. Stevens J. H. Thomson 

G. E. Williams W. A. Clabault 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO WEST COAST 

1836 Euclid Avenue MCDONALD-THOMPSON 
PRospect 1-0505 San Francisco Seattle 
Orrin A. Eames Los Angeles Dallas 
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Yes, no matter what your line . . 
chemicals 
machinery 
kilns 
colors 
raw matericl 
instruments 
controls 
decals 
office equipment... . 


The way to tell your story to the ENTIRE 
ceramic field . . . to the men in the industry 
that count...is through the CERAMIC BUL- 
LETIN. As the Official organ of the Amer- 
ican Ceramic Society, the BULLETIN is 
looked upon, and rightly so, as the voice of 
authority. 


Where is a better place to tell your story 
than in a publication that is recognized at 
all levels of the industry as the “text book" 
of the business. 


And if coverage is uppermost in your mind, 
the Bulletin has it. Through no other medium 
in the ceramic field can you achieve such 
complete coverage of your market as well 
as repeat readership as in the BULLETIN. 


Request complete data today. We'll wel- 


come the opportunity to outline completely, 
the full CERAMIC BULLETIN story. 


American 
Ceramic 
Society 
Bulletin 


4055 North High 
Street 
Columbus 14, Chio 
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unless they are certain the publica- 
tion fits his needs. 

She urged business paper publish- 
ers to follow the lead of general 
magazines in developing merchan- 
dising aids for their advertisers. 

Florence Neighbors, media buyer, 
Goodkind, Joice & Morgan, said too 
many space salesmen tell “only half 
the story” of their publications. She 
said she wanted to know all about 
a publication . . its circulation, ad- 
vertising linage and editorial pol- 
icies. And she said it was up to the 
publisher’s sales promotion depart- 
ment to give that information to the 
salesmen so they can give it to pros- 
pects. 

Terry Koeller of Terry Koeller & 
Associates, midwest representative 
of ABP, said publishers should back 
up their salesmen more with factual 
literature. 

Hazel Steen, production manager, 
Schnell & Associates, said business 
paper advertising production, once 
a “step-child,” now is given careful 
planning. She said business papers’ 
adoption of standardized space units 
and standard basic colors has made 
the advertising production person’s 
job much easier. 


Sees ‘new technology’ as boon 
for industrial distributor 


® CLEVELAND . . Our “new technol- 
ogy” offers new sales and profit op- 
portunities to the alert industrial 
distributor, according to Carl O. 
Hedner, hoist sales manager, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

He spoke at the Triple Mill Sup- 
ply convention in Cleveland. 

Characteristics of this “new tech- 
nology,” Mr. Hedner said, are the 
growth of automation, the develop- 
ment of new sources of power such 
as nuclear and solar energy and the 
emergence of new materials and 
new methods of forming raw ma- 
terials into finished products. 

Results of the “new technology,” 
he said, are that the producer of 
goods is changing his appearance 
and way of doing things, many of 
the goods for industrial consump- 
tion are new and the new ones will 


increase, and the appearance and 
operations of the users of such goods 
are changing. 

Mr. Hedner urged industrial dis- 
tributors to be alert to these changes 
so they can serve their customers 
better and more completely. Other- 
wise, he said, they will lose out to 
specialized distributors, as has hap- 
pened in the past when new techno- 
logical developments came onto the 
scene. 


Chilton names Buzby president, 
Hildreth, board chairman 

® PHILADELPHIA . . The Chilton Co., 
Philadelphia, publisher of 16 busi- 
ness papers or directories, has a new 
chairman of the board and a new 
president. 

Joseph S. Hildreth, president of 
the company since 1945, has been 
elected board chairman. 

G. Carroll Buzby was named 
president. Mr. Buzby is a son of one 


Hildreth 


of the company’s founders. He had 
been associated with the publica- 
tion of Automotive Industries, Com- 
mercial Car Journal and Motor Age 
for 35 years. 

Mr. Hildreth has been in the pub- 
lishing business for 57 years. Be- 
fore becoming president of the com- 
pany he was president of Chilton’s 
automotive division. 


That’s an agency? 
™ WELLESLEY, MASS. . . “We have 
very few claims to fame,” says a 
promotional piece put out by Ran- 
dolph Associates, brand new Welles- 
ley advertising agency. 

The folder goes on to list three 
such claims, including: 

“No accounts on the books. 
Two accounts we turned down flat.” 

“Actually,” says a letter the new 
agency sent IM, “the folder is vir- 
tually out of date . . we now have 
four accounts on the books.” * 








/ 


| Measure it any way 


you want to... 


Textile Industries gives you more mill coverage 


There are many angles to be considered in 
measuring textile publications, but only TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES takes a clear sight on the problem 
and gives you a position from which you can 
really work. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is read by the buyers in 
mills with 99.9% of all spindles in the U.S.A.... 
99.6% of all looms .. . 98% of all knitting ma- 
chines ... 91.4% of all dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing ... 100% of all synthetic fiber production. 


This greater coverage of buying power is the 
result of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES’ sensible plan of 
combining big paid circulation with Directed 
Distribution. By this method, T.I. gives you the 
largest mill circulation available. It’s readership 
by mill presidents, superintendents and top ex- 
ecutives is unequalled. 

To sell all branches of textile manufacturing, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is your basic advertising 
medium. Place T.I. first on your list. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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specifiers of chemi- 
cals and raw materials asked 
for a composite catalog devoted 
exclusively to their needs for 
complete, up-to-date data on 
properties, specifications and 
applications. 











CMC stands alone, 
recognized throughout the 
chemical process industries as 
the exclusive composite catalog 
of chemicals and raw materials 
information! In fact, the de- 
mand for CMC is so great, dis- 
tribution will be increased to 
18,000 guaranteed. Ask for 
facts on how CMC completely, 
économically, sells the big 
process industries market. 





<° anh a? 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 
& DIRECTORY OF PRODUCERS 


, , J _ > : 
Sells Chemicals and Raw Materials 


REINHOLD 


Publishing Corporation 


430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y 
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problems 


in Industrial Marketing 


by BOB AITCHISON 


How to use movies to help 
solve your selling problems 


How do you know when to use a motion 
picture to solve a selling problem? Do you 
feel, “I ought to be using a film,” and look 
around for a use? Or do you learn the 
types of problems that movies are particu- 
larly good at solving . . and make a movie 
when such a problem occurs? 


To learn something about such problems, 
IM asked various industrial users of sales 
movies why and how they used them and 
what percentage of the budget went into 
movies. The answers appear below: 





By C. G. Kennedy 

Advertising Manager 
Clark Equipment Co. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


® WE THINK very highly of motion 
pictures as we are selling in an in- 
dustry where there is a lot of action 
and where the customers expect to 
see in many cases what a machine 
will do before buying. The construc- 
tion industry is a seasonal business. 
This means that during the time 
when customers are buying equip- 
ment, they are usually the busiest. 
For this reason it is often difficult 
for a distributor to break them loose 
from their job to show them a piece 
of equipment in action. 

Motion pictures solve this problem 
in many cases by bringing the 
equipment to the customer and 
showing him what he wants to see 
in a short time. 


We promote the use of our films 
principally through our distributor 
organization and our field sales rep- 
resentatives. 

Motion pictures are not a part of 
our advertising budget. They are 
produced on an individual basis, and 
are a part of selling expense. Were 
they part of the budget, the annual 
figure would represent approximate- 
ly 3 to 5% of the advertising budget. 

All of our films are 16 mm color, 
sound, and vary in length from 15 
to 30 minutes. Our production costs 
vary over a wide range, depending 
on how much of the actual photog- 
raphy is done by our own staff. An 
approximate figure for a recent 15- 
minute color, sound movie, pro- 
duced by Pilot Productions, Chicago, 
would be in the neighborhood of 
$9,000 or $11,000. 


By H. F. Barrows 
Manager, Sales Pro- 
motion & Advertising 
Austin-Western Co. 
Aurora, IIl. 


™ WE USE MOTION PICTURES because 
nothing else will do an equally good 
job of demonstrating the perform- 
ance capabilities of our products. . 
they prove our claims for perform- 
ance. 

Our films are aimed primarily at 
groups of people who are directly 
concerned with the operation of our 
products or indirectly concerned 
with influencing this purchase. 

Continued on page 48 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
HEAT EXCHANGERS 
USING 1954-55 CEC 


Number years 
Company in CEC 
Acme Coppersmithing: & Machine Co... 30 
Aerofin Corporation 4 
Air Preheater Corporation Rear * | 
Aluminum) Company of America 37 
American District Steam Co., Inc. .... 13 
American |Locomotive Co 22 
Ampco Metal, Inc ; 13 
Andale Co. . ; 30 
Ansogta Copper & Iron Works, Inc 33 
Artisan Metal Products, Inc. ae 
Babcock & Wilcox Co ; Kis) 
Badger Mfg. Co fb aa a 
Bell & Gossett Co 7 
Blaw-Knox Co ‘ 34 
Blickman, Inc., S 15 
Brighton.Copper Works, Inc 25 
Brown Fintube Co ; Wey 3. 
STM e-liL aOelaslele-halela) 20 
Buflovak Equipment Div | 39 
Camden Copper Works : | iiooust oe 
Colonial Iron Works Co. .. 7 
Condenser Service & Eng. Co., Inc..... 9 
Corning Glass Works ..39 
Cream City Boiler Co sagt 
Croll-Reynolds Eng. Co.,.Inc 24 
Devine Mfg. Co., Inc., J. P 30 
Downingtown Iron Works, Inc 31 
Doyle & Roth Mfg. Co., Inc. . 4 
Duriron Co., Inc. : . 39 
Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co Gan 
Engineers & Fabricators, Inc 1 
Enzinger Union Corporation .. 4 
Falls Industries, Inc 4 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 32 
Farrar & Trefts, Inc. .... ms . ae 
Foster Wheeler Corporation 
Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co., Inc Rit) 
Graham Mfg. Co., Inc. 4 


. Griscom-Russell Co 26 
Admen and sales managers agree: it’s not the amount, but industetal Eilter & Pues ina Ge 


the sales effective quality of inquiries that counts! For this Industrial Process Engineers . 14 
Koven & Bro., Inc., L..0 37 


reason, 82 manufacturers of heat exchangers put their de- Lond Lined ne Pipe Co 30 
Y , : ss eader Iron Works, Inc 25 
tailed product data in Chemical Engineering Catalog. The Lummus Co ai 39 
- ‘ . "ar Manning & Lewis Eng. Co. 3 
exclusive working encyclopedia consulted daily in over 14,000 National Carbon Co 23 
~ * Nat | Pi Bend C6... : 32 

process plants, CEC uncovers hot prospects. This is revealed National Radiator Cd. 15. 


. Niage we 
in a recent survey. Purchases were made by 41% of the ee ae | 


Oat & Sons, Inc., Joseph 27 
process men who turned to CEC for heat exchanger data... Reniaremuaalliey col fox + 


and then contacted manufacturers or their representatives. It's riawdier Ce er 39 
Philadelphia Coppersmithing Co a2 


a proved fact — nothing sells process equipment — engineer- Pon aay ead > 
'‘ ; ; i ; epublic Lead Equipment Co 21 
ing services — materials of construction, like CEC. Schutte & Koerting Co 35 
Smidth & Co., F.L ‘ ) 
Smith Corporation, A. 0 16 


et : ” ° : Southwestern Engineering Co. . 1 
For your copy of “Equipment Survey” covering 24 different ay — 


j ' Star Tank & Filter Corporation 1 
types of process equipment, write today to Research Dept., a eee, 3 


Reinhold Catalog Division. Steel & Tube Products Co 2 
Stover Steel Tank & Mfg. Co 1 

Struthers-Wells Corporation 36 

Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 27 

Superior Combustion Industries, Im 1 
Swenson Evaporator Co 39, 

Thermo-Panel Division 1 

Tippett & Wood 2 
Trane Company I, 
Tranter Mfg., Inc l 

Treadwell Construction Co 

Union tron Works 11 
ine Co., Henry 32 

> >r & Supply Co Ris) 

rn Supply Co 7 
Whitlock Mfg. Co 37 
Worthington Corporation 35 


REINHOLD Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works 3 
PUBLISHING 6 TYPES OF 


CORPORATION HEAT EXCHANGERS SOLD IN CEC 


hell-and-Tub One- d 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. a 
igid Tube Multi-pass 


Chicago * Cleveland } Sheet type Multiple-type 
Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle Floating-head Spiral Heat 
Denver * Houston type Exchanger 
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Puis Coverage 


For Your GROWING 
Southern Markets 





1. ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 





Southern Advertising and Pub- 


lishing. Covers advertisers, sales and ad- 
vertising managers and their advertising 


agencies. i- 


New South Baker. Founded 1910. A 
welcome aid for the rapidly expanding South- 


ern baking industry. 

FOOD *OCEEaNG 
Southern Food Processor. 
Reaches the leading processors, packing in 
cans, glass and frozen packages. 





2. BAKING 














4. GARMENT MANUFACTURING 





Southern Garment Manufac- 


turer. Spokesman of and friend to this 
two-billion-dollar Southern giant. 





5. FERTILIZER 





Commercial Fertilizer. Founded 
1910. Leader in the mammoth fertilizer in- 
dustry, national and internotional coverage. 





6. JEWELRY 





Southern Jeweler. Jewelers in the 
South share generously in rising Southern in- 
comes. Full coverage of retailers and whole- 
salers. 





PULP AND PAPERS 





Southern Pulp and Paper Man- 


ufacturer. National circulation, intensive 
coverage of the South's expanding paper and 


pulp industry. - 


PRINTING 








Southern Printer. Reaches commer- 
cial printers and newspaper mechanical 


superintendents. 





9. STATIONERY AND OFFICE EQUIP. 





Southern Stationer and Office 


Outfitter. Full coverage of leading sta- 
tioners and office supply houses. 


ABERNETHY PUBLICATIONS. 


ERNEST H. ABERNETHY, President | 
75 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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problems .. 


begins on p. 46 


When a film is new, we are likely 
to promote its use through mention- 
ing its availability in our business 
paper advertisements, but our prin- 
cipal “promotion” consists of an- 
nouncing the new film to our do- 
mestic and export distributors. Aus- 
tin-Western makes occasional use 
of films at trade shows, but 99% of 
their use is by distributors and 
their salesmen. , 

Because our films are designed to 
do a selling job with contractors, 
highway departments and industrial 
engineers, we do not use a film dis- 
tribution organization. 

An audience may be as small as 
two or three members of a contrac- 
tor’s organization or highway de- 
partment, or as large as 50 or 75 
citizens who are attempting to de- 
cide whether to appropriate money 
for the purchase of a piece of equip- 
ment. Our average estimated audi- 
ence is about 10 persons. We esti- 
mate that each of our 100 distribu- 
tors who own a film would use it at 
least once a week. This would give 
a total annual audience of approxi- 
mately 50,000 for each film and, at 
the moment, we have three films in 
general use. 

Our average film has a life of 
from three to five years, which 
means that there are years when 
there are no films in the budget and 
other years when there may be as 
many as three. This year there will 
be two, and their cost will represent 
about 12% of our total advertising 


| budget. Next year the figure will 


probably be about 5%. In 1957 the 
figure may well be 0%. 


By J. C. Bjorkholm 
Director, Consumer 
& Packaging 

i Advertising 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
Louisville 


® WE USE motion pictures for just 
one reason . . to sell! Neither of our 
two sales films will ever be shown 
on TV. That fact does not make us 
the least bit unhappy. 


Both of the films (“Packaging 
Payoff’ and “Promotion Payoff”) 
are shown to prospects and custom- 
ers for alminum foil packaging. 
They are shown primarily in the of- 
fices of the prospect-customer. 
In certain cases the film may be 
shown at a luncheon or dinner meet- 
ing. 

Being sales films, distribution is 
solely through our own organization. 
Of course, though, we provide prints 
to any concern requesting them. 

The average audience viewing 
these films is 10 or 15 persons. 
Estimated annual audience probably 
runs around 2,500 or 3,000. 

We have spent only about 2% or 
3% of our total budget on these 
films. The newest film, “Promotion 
Payoff” cost us $15,000 for a 14- 
minute film in color with original 
musical score. 


By Philip S. Kjellgren 
Advertising Manager 
Woodward 

Governor Co. 


Rockford, Ill. 


® THE ONE thirty-minute film that 
we have completed tells the story 
of our company . . its corporate part- 
nership, and its progressive manu- 
facturing organization. 

We use our film, “The Woodward 
Way,” to indoctrinate new employ- 
es, to show visitors how we operate, 
and to educate many others outside 
our organization in our American 
way of running a business. 

We have not as yet made any ef- 
fort ourselves to promote the use of 
this film but it has been scheduled 
practically full time since its com- 
pletion in January, 1954. We have 
ten prints that we may schedule for 
showing outside the plant. Promo- 
tion of the film is by word of mouth; 
people who have seen it or heard 
about it feel that it would be educa- 
tional and interesting to an organi- 
zation or group to which they belong 
and request a print for showing. 

Our film is distributed only 
through our own organization. Re- 
quests have come from such varied 
groups as state prisons, universities, 
service clubs and industries. & 








. ideas helped create 


this attention-getting presentation of 
The Chemstrand Corporation’s ACRILAN® acrylic fiber 
and nylon yarn. Designed for double duty, 


the exhibit contains the basic elements 

for another equally effective booth . . . a plus value 

for an alert exhibitor. 

Ideas can make your exhibit dollars go further . . . and we would 


welcome the chance to discuss our ideas with you. 





GARDNER DISPLAYS 


PITTSBURGH ee NEW YORK e CHICAGO °* DETROIT 

















Manager, General Engineering Dept. Manager, Power Division Manager, Engineering Research Section 


All these and 81 more 





Chiet Design Engineer Chief Construction Engineer 


M.E.’s at Monsanto Chemical 


Plant Design Engineer Development Engineer Assist. Charge of Electrical Engineering 


read Mechanical Engineering monthly! 


In the processing field, as in all other mechanical indus~ 
tries, the men who dominate the specification and purchase 
of equipment are mechanical engineers. Over 35,000 
of these men—from presidents to staff members—read 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING regularly, every month. 
They depend on it for authoritative reporting of technical 


news and information. 


Without waste circulation, MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING puts your sales story before this, the world’s largest 
audience of mechanical engineers—35,000 men who design, 
develop, produce, install, control and operate mechanical 
equipment. Mechanical engineers keep your sales moving — 
and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING motivates mechani-  J)ooiine “clblisred he theit Society, and 


cal engineers. edited solely to serve their needs. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy 
Mechanical Engineering 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 








NIAA’s ‘new look’ on display 


Government, industry share spotlight before 1,500 delegates 


® THE “NEW LOOK” in NIAA affairs 
will be on display when the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation opens its 33rd annual confer- 
ence in Washington, May 8. 

More than 1,500 industrial adver- 
tising from many parts of the nation 
are expected to attend. 

An informal congressional buffet 
supper that evening, at which 
the two senators from each state 
where there is an NIAA chapter 
will dine with their constituents, 
will be the opening event of the 
conference. 

Then there will be three full days 
of business activity devoted to dis- 
cussions by top management, gov- 
ernment officials and advertising 
men. 

From the official opening gun. . 
Monday morning’s annual business 
meeting . . to the Wednesday night 
banquet, when secretary of the in- 
terior Douglas McKay will speak, 
continuous sessions will be packed 
with material of importance to the 
industrial marketer. 

The first afternoon, Bennett S. 
Chapple, Jr., assistant vice-presi- 
dent, U. S. Steel, will preside over 
a panel designed to outline the place 
of advertising in the economy and 
the role of the advertising manager 
in achieving that place. 

Tuesday will be the government’s 
day, with Lothair Teetor, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, moderating 
a morning forum on “The Job 
Ahead and How Your Government 
Can Help You.” 

Walter Williams, Under Secretary 
of Commerce, will be the speaker at 
the Tuesday luncheon. And the 
afternoon meeting will be devoted 


to a question and answer ses- 
sion, during which NIAA members 
will ask key government men ques- 
tions about how industrial advertis- 
ing can stimulate a more dynamic 
economy. 

A talk by George B. Park, man- 
ager, advertising and sales promo- 
tion, General Electric Co., will set 
the mold for Wednesday’s session. 
The day will be devoted to a series 
of concurrent clinics covering direct 
mail, copy, research media and ed- 
ucation. 

The NIAA will be the first na- 
tional organization to make use of 
the facilities of the newly-built au- 
ditorium of the Sheraton-Park Ho- 
tel. The complete program for the 
conference follows: 


Sunday, May 8 
Noon to 7 p.m. Registration. 
7:30 p.m. Congressional buffet 


supper. 


Monday, May 9 

All day. Registration. 

9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Annual busi- 
ness meeting. 

12:30 p.m. Keynote luncheon 
(speaker to be announced). 

2:00 p.m. Panel discussion entitled 
“Sales Presents Its Problems and 
Needs,” B. S. Chapple, U. S. Steel, 
chairman. 

4:30 p.m. Adjournment. 


Tuesday, May 10 

8:30 am. Members-at-large 
breakfast; co-chairmen Lee W. 
Worthington, Tranter Mfg., and C V. 
Meconis, Rapid-Standard Co. 

8:30 a.m. Chapter leaders break- 
fast, H. W. Leland, General Electric 
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Co., presiding. 

10:00 a.m. Department of Com- 
merce forum; W. K. Beard, Asso- 
ciated Business Publications, chair- 
man, and Lothair Teetor, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, moderator. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon: Walter 
Williams, undersecretary of com- 
merce, speaker. 

2:00 p.m. Panel discussion, “How 
Can Industrial Advertising Stimu- 
late a More Dynamic Economy?” R. 
E. Harper, National Business Publi- 
cations, chairman; panel members 
are prominent governmental offi- 
cials. 

4:00 p.m. “How to Increase the Ef- 
ficiency of Industrial Advertising,” 
talk by Claude Robinson, Gallup- 
Robinson, Inc. 

4:45 p.m. Adjournment. 


Wednesday, May 11 

9:30 am. “Advertising Manage- 
ment Must Manage,” talk by George 
B. Park, General Electric Co. 

10:30 a.m. Concurrent clinics: 

Direct Mail, H. D. Henderson, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., chair- 
man. 

Copy, Mark Huntington Wiseman, 
advertising consultant, chairman. 

Research, William R. Farrell, 
Monsanto Chemical Corp., chairman. 

Education, J. D. Wood, Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., chairman. 

12:30 p.m. Clinic luncheons. 

2:00 p.m. “How to Run a Sales 
Conference,” presentation by a 
group from Ira Mosher & Associates. 

4:15 p.m. Adjournment. 

7:30 p.m. Annual banquet, Doug- 
las McKay, Secretary of the Interior, 
speaker. 

10:00 p.m.-1 a.m. Dancing. * 
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Industry (SIC) 
and Plant Size 


3541 .. Machine Tools 


20-49 Production Workers 
50-98 Production Workers 
100 or More Such Workers 


(except machine tools) 


20-49 Production Workers 
50-99 Production Workers 
100 or More Such Workers 


20-49 Production Workers 

50-99 Production Workers 

100 or More Such Workers 
etc. 





3542 .. Metalworking Machinery 


3543 .. Machine Tool Accessories 


/page (ZAumes $4/0=$5,330 
Net Ef factrce Alvertering (oot 


How to compare your market potential with a business paper's circulation 


2 3 


Total Mig. 
Plants in 
the U.S. 


Magazine “X” 
Circulation 
(Mig. Plants) 


etc. 


Wi “" O4, ee # - 


Product “A” No. of Plants 
Market Potential in our Market 

Ath Plants) ar by 
“YX 


40 

53 

55 
etc, 


Total 1406 





pot. Crna. hot _4#5530 
Net Offedtiit Ciaulateire 406 plants 














Knotty problem . . 


How SIC can give you the cost 
per plant of reaching markets 


By Nathaniel R. Kidder Manager * Market Research & Sales Analysis Div., 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. 


The argument is still on over whether 
business paper circulations can be broken 
down in accordance with the U. S. Stand- 
ard Industrial Classifications. Here is more 
on the controversial subject. 





® HOW CAN you match prospective 
advertising media with your mar- 
ket? This article tells you how you 
can compare media in terms of the 
cost per plant of getting your adver- 
tising message to your market. 

Your primary job in industrial 
advertising is to get your advertis- 
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ing message into the manufacturing 
plants with a use for your product. 
Your market is made up of these 
plants. A manufacturing plant has a 
use for your product if it has a 
problem that can be solved through 
the use of your product. If it is a 
packaging problem, your industrial 
tape may provide the solution; if it 
is a production problem, your ma- 
chine tool may be the answer. 

The plants in your market have 
these problems because of what they 
make. A ball bearing plant will have 
very different packaging problems 


than one manufacturing steam tur- 
bines. 

To determine your market poten- 
tial you must classify your market 
according to the products of the 
plants in it. The Standard Indus- 
trial Classification, a classification 
system used by the U. S. Census 
Bureau and commonly known as the 
SIC, does just this. It classifies the 
different segments of industry ac- 
cording to their different products. 
Through sales analysis, assigning a 
SIC number to each of your custom- 
ers, you can determine the industries 
(4-digit SIC’s) in your market. 

Plants in the same SIC make the 
same products and will have the 
same, or similar, problems. Unfor- 
tunately, the SIC even on a 4-digit 
basis is not a fine enough classifica- 
tion to allow you to assume that all 
plants in the same SIC have iden- 
tically the same problems. Therefore, 
the fact that you have sold to one 








plant in a particular SIC does not 
mean that all plants in the SIC are 
potential buyers for your product. 


Do It Yourself .. For example: the 
SIC does not distinguish between 
plants that manufacture their own 
component parts and those that as- 
semble parts made elsewhere. Those 
plants, in a given SIC, that make 
certain component parts, requiring 
the use of your product, are in your 
market. However, those who buy 
their parts from an outside supplier 
may not be. Therefore, you must de- 
termine yourself the percentage of 
plants, which are in your market, 
in each SIC. 

The way we do this at Jones & 
Lamson involves the use of mail 
surveys and some direct interview- 
ing to determine the percentage of 
plants in each SIC which have pro- 
duction problems which can _ be 
solved through the use of our ma- 
chines. Once these percentages are 
determined, we apply them to cen- 
sus data, such as that found in the 
Iron Age “Basic Marketing Data,” to 
determine the actual number of 
plants in our market in each SIC. 

We have found that the market 
for some of our machines varies not 
only according to the product manu- 
factured by the customer (his SIC), 
but also according to plant size. 
Some of our products are sold prin- 
cipally to very large plants, while 
for others the market lies mainly 
among the smaller manufacturing 
plants. 


Ask Your Publisher .. Once you 
have determined the extent of your 
market in terms of SIC and plant 
size, you must obtain from each 
publisher a statement of his circu- 
lation telling you the number of 
manufacturing plants his magazine 
reaches in each SIC and plant size 
category. You are then in a posi- 
tion to compare your market poten- 
tial with the different circulation 
statements. You give the highest 
rating to those magazines with the 
most favorable comparison. The cru- 
cial determinant is the cost per plant 
of getting your advertising message 
to your market. 

Exactly how do you go about com- 
paring your market potential with 
a magazine’s circulation? The table 


on the opposite page illustrates the 
comparison between the market po- 
tential for Product “A,” one of our 
Jones & Lamson machines, and the 
circulation of Magazine “X,” a 
weekly trade journal. 

In Column 1 is listed the indus- 
tries (4-digit SIC’s), broken down 
according to plant size, for Product 
“A’s” market. 

In Column 2 is found the circula- 
tion of Magazine “X” to each of 
these categories. Thus, Magazine 
“X” goes to 37 plants with 20-49 
production workers in the machine 
tool industry (SIC 3541). It goes to 
61 plants with 50-99 production 
workers, etc. 

Column 3 shows the total number 
of plants in the U. S. in each of 
these categories. In the U. S. there 
are 71 machine tool plants with 20- 
49 production workers, etc. 

In Column 4 we show the number 
of plants in the market for Product 
“A.” Our market surveys and sales 
analyses indicate there are 21 ma- 
chine tool plants with 20-49 pro- 
duction workers in the market for 
Product “A,” 18 machine tool plants 
with 50-99 production workers, etc. 

Column 5 shows the number of 
manufacturing plants in our market 
that are reached by Magazine “X.” 
If Magazine “X” is going to 37 out 
of 71 machine tool plants with 20-49 
production workers (52%), we fig- 
ure it is going to 52% of the plants 
in our market. This is 11 plants, 

the first figure in Column 5. 


Effective Circulation . . Thus, for 
each industry and plant size cate- 


gory, we determine the number of 
plants in our market reached by 
Magazine “X.” The total of column 
5. . 1,406 plants . . is the total 
number of plants in the U. S. which 
are both (1) in our market and (2) 
reached by Magazine “X.” This is 
the net effective circulation of Mag- 
azine “X” with respect to Product 
“A” 

To determine the cost per plant 
of getting our advertising message 
to our market using Magazine “X,” 
we divide this net effective circula- 
tion into the advertising cost of the 
magazine. The advertising cost is the 
total of running a full-page, black- 
and-white ad 12 times in a monthly, 
or 13 times in a weekly. 

The advertising cost:of Magazine 
“X” (1 page 13 times @ $410) is 
$5,330. Dividing 1,406 plants, the net 
effective circulation, into $5,330, the 
advertising cost, we have $3.79 per 
plant. This is the cost per plant of 
reaching our market through Maga- 
zine “X.” 


Most for Your Money .. After the 
net effective advertising cost of sev- 
eral magazines has been calculated, 
they can be compared to determine 
which ones give you the best mar- 
ket coverage for your money. 

To summarize: the method I have 
outlined shows you how you can 
determine and compare the cost per 
plant of reaching your market 
through different business publica- 
tions. You do this by comparing 
your market potentials with the 
publications’ circulations in terms of 


the SIC. * 
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Demonstrate it with working models. . 


that’s Viking’s sales approach 


Salesmen convince distributors with battery-powered miniature equipment 


1. Opens Carton. . Viking salesman 
tells distributor: ‘Joe, in this box I’ve got 
your key to opening the commercial and 
residential cooling market, where a prob- 


lem is circulation of refrigerated air.” 


Showmanship like this 
gets a point across 
quickly, easily .. and 


that can close sales 


® HOW woULD you like to pack 
your industrial product into a six- 
bottle Coca Cola carton tat your 
salesmen could carry in the hand 
for demonstrations? 

Product too big? Then build a 
miniature that works just like the 
real thing. 

That is what Viking Air Condi- 
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2. Takes Out Blower .. “You're 


looking at a model of our new duct blow- 


er. It's perfect for propelling air through 
duct systems, particularly in remote sys- 
tems where the evaporation coil is in the 
duct and the condensing unit someplace 


* 
else. 


tioning Div., National Radiator Co., 
Cleveland, has done . . and the man- 
agement reports that sales are on 
the increase. 

The product is a new one. . the 
Universal Duct Blower, which can 
be installed in duct systems for 
heating, cooling or ventilation. It’s 
too big to carry easily on sales calls. 
And it takes power to operate . 
power that isn’t always quickly and 
easily obtainable. 

So Viking made a fleet of minia- 
ture models, powered by a small 
battery (1% volts). The whole 
works packs into a cardboard car- 
ton . . it isn’t really a soft drink 
carton, but it’s the same size and 


3. Lifts Off Door .. “Inside here 
you'll see our quiet blower assembly . . 
the same blower, Joe, that’s used by a 
lot of famous furnace manufacturers 

Armstrong, GE . . where quietness is a 


must.” 


looks very much like one, complete 
with cardboard handle. 

In this handy package, the models 
are carried by Viking salesmen who 
demonstrate and sell their wares to 
distributors. 


Just Hook Up Wires . . It takes 
but a few seconds to set the model 
blower working in an office, confer- 
ence room or out in the field. Sales- 
men simply slide it out of the car- 
ton, hook up two wires to the 
minute battery, and the model is 
running. The door of the model lifts 
off to let buyers watch the tiny 
motor running essential motor parts 
just as in actual operation. Built 








to a %4” scale, the model usés the 
same type of plastic-cased motors 
that hobby shops sell to model build- 
ers in many parts of the country. 

Salesmen have found the models 
good for attracting quick and close 
attention, and they are especially 
good for helping the distributor to 
relate the blower to his customers’ 
own particular cooling problems. 

As the salesman demonstrates the 
model, he uses it to point out prod- 
uct features . . he shows how it can 
discharge air from any position, 
how and why it can operate in any 
kind of duct and how and why it 
can be installed easily anywhere 
in the duct. 


4. Fingers Felt Lining . . “You'll 
notice that the blower is completely sealed 
and suspended so that all vibration is ab- 
sorbed and no matter what position it's 


" 


in, it’s absolutely noiseproof 


Chance for More Selling . . Noth- 
ing, not even diagrams, get these 
points across as quickly as the 
model, salesmen aver. And while 
they’re talking, they dump the model 
in the distributor’s hands. “Try it 
yourself,” they offer. The distribu- 
tor, if all works well, gets that gleam 
in the eye that you'll find in many 
males when confronted with a 
mechanism that works, whether it’s 
a toy train or a pinball machine. 

These added few moments give 
the salesman a chance to get in sev- 
eral more sales licks, such as stress- 
ing the industry’s need for a duct 
blower as versatile as this. 

The company reports a substan- 


tial volume of closed sales after 
demonstrations like this. 

The duct blower isn’t Viking’s 
first try at demonstration and mod- 
els. It has tried several other tricks 
successfully, with variations. One 
such feat was a reverse twist . 
building a giant replica of a very 
small product. The Viking “2300” 
furnace humidifier is about the size 
of the miniature duct blower, and 
has some minuscule working parts. 
To emphasize how those parts work, 
the company constructed its over- 
sized model. 

One of the parts, a 12-inch hu- 
midifier pan, was built the size of a 
bath tub . . big enough for someone 


i 
5. Turns on Blower .. “You can 
put it in any heating, cooling or ventilat 
ing duct system at any point. It takes in 
fresh air or exhausts stale air. It circu- 
lates air to remote rooms and it's ideal for 
theatres, stores, offices.” 


to climb into. This display, with a 
comely miss in it showing the real 
humidifiers on hand, attracted con- 
siderable traffic at trade shows and 
special company meetings for cus- 
tomers. 


Miniature Packages .. Another 
bit of demonstration is the fleet of 
miniatures of the Viking “600” 
series attic fan. This set of demon- 
stration models includes even min- 
iature packing cases, built to dem- 
onstrate handling ease and compact 
storage advantages, and exactly du- 
plicating the full-size packaging of 
the unit. The miniature was made 
and packaged in several sections, 


as was the actual product itself. 

Even the packing inside the pack- 
age was duplicated, to show the pro- 
tection provided during shipment. 
Also included was a set of minia- 
ture rafters, with which the sales- 
man could give a_ step-by-step 
demonstration of quick assembly 
and easy installation of the attic fan. 
And the miniature rafters showed 
builders how to build framing for 
installation. 

These miniature models were not 
only used by Viking salesmen, but 
were supplied to distributors for 
their use in sales demonstrations to 
end customers such as building con- 
tractors and dealers. 8 


6. Up Side Down... ‘You can install 
this blower in any position and it works 
the same .. without any adjustment of 
the motor or pulley. Saves you time, labor 
costs, and gives you one unit adaptable 


to all kinds of situations.” 


7 “You can even use it in 
ducts in attics, basements, or crawl spaces. 
You can bring your duct work in either 
from top, bottom or sides. You can really 
build volume with this item, Joe. Here’s a 
beginning stocking order I'd like to sug 
gest. Bet you'll be re-ordering before my 
next trip.” 
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Dept. 0-84 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh. 


Objectives . . To increase sales of 


How It Was Done .. Told user-benefit story, given validity because 


a user told the story. 


"Ten years of outstanding insulating 
performance proved FOAMGLAS stays dry!” 
Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia 


a new milk storage bor 
GLAS has just begun at 0% 
FOAMG l seer proved its ou 


ing muluple bene 9 long ser 
Abbots Daines, Wh 
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Div. 1 . . Advertising of construction materials. First Award: Pitts 
burgh Corning Corp., Pittsburgh; W. H. Polk, ad director. 


“Foamglas”’ 
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Agency: Award: M. 


Write for ceateg vg he 


SKINNER-SEAL 


Div. 2 . . Advertising of maintenance, service equipment. 


B. Skinner Co., South Bend, 


rote ed for rugged use, the Emergency Pipe Clomp is o clomp of 
ted strength. You might say it looks fairly simple. Yet fifty yeors 





ence hove gone into its design the heovy ribbing to “toke” the 
bolt-pull, the skillful shoping of the bolt lugs for terrific strength and o free 
wrench swing. The full length, massive hinge which no strain con loosen! The 
over-thickness of metal throughout to make child's ploy of any pressure! The 
glove-like fit... result of shaping each clomp over an accurate mandrel, 
pulling it down with o 12,000 pound air vice and sledging to complete smugness. 
When you put on the Emergency Pipe Clamp, it is there to stay. Tens of 
thousonds of them ore still in place ofter 20, 30, 40 years’ service. To end 
c leok problem once and for oll use an Emergency Pipe Clomp. 


EMERGENCY PIPE CLAMP 





First 


Ind.; K. G. Merrill, presi- 


dent. Agency: Jones & Taylor & Associates, South Bend. 


industrial insulation. 


Objectives . . Convince prospect that Skinner's clamp was best in 
field. How It Was Done .. Triple bleed emphasizes strength, 


per- 


manence of installation made with Skinner clamp. 


How ABP ad award winners 
mapped their campaigns 


What does it take to win an award in 
the annual industrial advertising contest 
of the Ass< ated Business Publications? 
IM went to each award winner to get the 
problems and solutions behind each cam- 
paign Here is what winners had to say. 





By W. H. Polk . . Director of Advertising & 
Sales Promotion, Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 


® THE USER-BENEFIT method has 
been done before but it’s hard to 
beat. 

We used it and sales jumped 50% 


in two years. The backbone of the 
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campaign was a series of individual 
user-benefit ads. Each case history 
was selected to emphasize unique 
benefits to users those benefits 
most likely to demonstrate practical 
solutions to the most frequent and 
difficult industrial insulating prob- 
lems (e. g., “Foamglas stays dry”). 
Each ad in the two-year campaign 
pushed concrete benefits to actual 
users not just product features. 

The campaign’s primary objective 
defined by industrial insulation sales 
manager C. P. Barrett, was to in- 
crease sales of Foamglas industrial 
insulation. It was carefully designed 


to accomplish that objective by: 

1: Telling prospects how Foam- 
glas will benefit them. 

2. Stressing unique benefits which 
no other insulation can give . . con- 
centrating on those most important 
in industrial insulation applications. 

3. Proving the performance of 
Foamglas by exploiting its use by 
many prominent companies. 

Climax of the campaign was a 
spread which was a “round-up” of 
100 users, each of whom had re- 
ceived outstanding benefits from the 
use of Foamglas. It was run in four 
colors in Fortune and in two colors 
in other media. 

The media list included Business 
Week and Fortune, and Chemical 
Engineering, Chemical Processing, 
Engineering News-Record, Food 
Engineering, Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, Mill & Factory, 
Petroleum Processing, Petroleum 








Another new member of the I-50 family 
7 REASONS WHY THIS 


NEW GE METER" 


WILL LOWER YOUR METERING COSTS 


ine — ol tical to the 1.50 wat n 
the G-E 1-50 disc,” eliminates bearin; 


NEW TYPE IR-50 for off-peak 
s the 


greater dependabilit keeps maintenance costs to am 


Kme GENERAL ELECTRIC IR-5SO0 COMBINATION WATTHOUR METER AND TIME SWITCH is thc 
© more information, ec 


“GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


newest member of the 1-50 family, For a sample demonst 


your nearest G-E representative or write 


**Reg. Trade-mark uf General Blectriv Company 


Div. 3 .. Advertising of operating machinery and equipment. 


MAGNETIC SUSPENSION SYSTEM, 
thour meter's 


ion 601-100, General Electric, Scheneetady 5. 


Frank B. Muller, account supervisor. Agency: G. M. Basford Co., New York. 


Objectives . 


General Electric Type IR-5SO 
combination watthour meter 
and time switch 


First award winner was General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


- To announce four new watthour meters, tell savings inherent in each because of membership in GE’s "I-50 Meter Family”; 


maintain GE leadership in meter field by capitalizing on proven quality of original I-50 meter; increase meter sales. 


How It Was Done . 


- Large illustration, picture-caption treatment give ad authority. Similar headlines and layouts throughout cam 


paign gave all ads family resemblance. Reprints of ads made up as folders and brochures merchandised campaign to 10,000 prospects. 


Refiner, Plant Engineering and Re- 
frigerating Engineering. 


Skinner uses bleed to create 
illusion that ad is bigger 


By K. G. Merrill . . president, M. B. Skinner 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 


™ WE USED a visual technique for 
our ad that made it look bigger 
than it really was. 

The idea was this: blow up the 
ad to fit a 10x14” page. Then, by use 
of triple bleed, trim the edges down 
to the 8x11” used in business pub- 
lications. We felt that when this was 
done, the eye supplied the missing, 
trimmed-off portions and presented 
an illusion to the reader that the 
page he was looking at was 10x14, 
while all the other pages in the issue 
were only 8x11. 

This is the way it worked out. 


The ad practically “owns” the issue 
in which it appears. It stood out so 
spectacularly that publications in 
which it ran gave us preferred posi- 
tions without additional charge be- 
cause they themselves were proud 
to be running the ad. The list in- 
cluded the following publications: 
American City, Civic Administra- 
tion (Canada), Gas, Gas, Age, and 
Water Works Engineering. 

The objective: each of the four 
ads aimed primarily at influencing 
the prospective purchaser to buy our 
product instead of a competitor’s. 
The use of each of the clamps shown 
is firmly established, and nothing 
had to be done along that line. In 
other words, we did not have to sell 
them on the idea of using clamps. . 
we had to sell them on the convic- 
tion that ours was the best in the 
field. 

During the six months the ads 


appeared, along with a supplemental 
direct-mail effort, our gross business 
on the four products listed showed 
a very gratifying rise. 


Modest budget? GE licks it, 
stresses family resemblance 


By Frank B. Muller . . Account Supervisor, 
Meter & Instrument Account, Advertising 
& Sales Promotion Dept., General Electric 


Co. 


® ONE PROBLEM of the award-win- 
ning General Electric campaign for 
watthour meters was the modest 
budget available. To help beat the 
problem which is not uncommon 
among industrial advertisers, we 
worked especially hard to achieve 
family resemblance in all ads of the 
campaign. 

The ads were two-color spreads 
appearing on alternate months in 
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Case Histories Prove Aluminum Bearings 
Cost Less...Weigh Less...Last Longer! 


Aluminum bearings transfer heat evenly and rapidly 

eliminate hot spots. They are 100 per cent bearing 
metal-—with no hard backing to score shafts, no 
laminate to fail. Bearings of corrosion-resistant Alcoa® 
Aluminum carry heaviest loads and cut friction to 


a minimum 


verse conditions 


Here are three actual case histories. They show how 
solid aluminum alloy bushings and bearings —with 
their outstanding ability to give long life under ad- 
are easily adapted to your own par- 
ticular application. Aluminum Company of America, 
1985-K Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 


CASE HISTORY #1—Part of Ingers 


product betterment program included installacior 


% all-aluminum, tull-loating bearings + 


Diesel Engine. The engir 


num main and connecting rod bearings 


The results were: longer life, no farrgue failure 


damage to cramkshafts from bearing serzure and we 


bonding to give way and cause premature failure 


s, working on the versatile 
ed a means by which to avoid ex- 
and costly machining 
hing inserts 
rocker arm of cast 
forgeng des amd bushing 
ould prevent servous engine damage 


tne other om poment part 


CASE HISTORY #3 — The Nordberg Radial Engine 

is a forward step in gas and oil engine desig: 

Previously used babbitt bearings were replaced by 
| round, » 
The alummum bushings proved far superior, giving 


longer bearimy 


lid bushings of Alcoa Aluminum 


Girl with stapler beats 
girl with tape 4 tol 


+--amd euts costs in half! 
This photo was snapped during a shirt 

wrapping race between two girls at Kent 
Stores, Inc., the world's largest laundry 


and cleaners. 


With « Bostitch stapling plier and 


Stapling is more secure, looks neater 
is immune to heat and humidity. Usually 
the delivery slip is attached with one of 
the same staples that close the end of 
the bag 

Over 800 kinds of Bostitch staplers 


paper bags, the girl at left was able to trim time and costs on thousands of 


wrap 4 times faster, averaging better 
than 3 packages a minute. 

The other girl wrapped with paper and 
tape, the method Kent discarded. For 
her to draw the tape, tear it, position it 
and press it—while the first girl did the 
same fastening job with a simple click 
click of the Bostitch stapling plier—was 
hardly a race at all! With a 4 to 1 speed 
advantage, the new wrapping method cut 
time-and-material costs in half 


operating hours haw been 


uprram from bearing 


Alcoa ©. 





Aluminum 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


This advertisement on BEARINGS, No. BG-3315 appears in Destaw News, September | and December !, 1953 


Div. 4 . . Advertising of primary materials. First Award: 
num Co. of America, Pittsburgh. Ronald Weber. Agency: Fulle 


Smith & Ross, Cleveland. 


Objectives . . Help sales force invade, move market; educate manu 
facturers on advantages of aluminum bearings; produce high-qual 
ity inquiries. How It Was Done . . Case histories, simply stated. s% 


each of three business publications 
.. Electric Light & Power, Electrical 
West and Electrical World. 

We used the same general format 
in each ad, including the headline, 
“3 Reasons Why This New GE Meter 
Will Lower Your Metering Costs.” 
Only the number of reasons changed 
in each ad headline. 

Comprehensive dummy layouts 
were made of the entire campaign. 
Since the “reasons why” varied with 
each of the new meters to be an- 
nounced, these layouts had to take 
into account the possibility of five, 
six, or seven _ picture-captions. 
Throughout the year, as the ads 
were produced, the source material 
and product information had only 
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Bostitch 


Agency: ! 


R 
BD 


to be fitted into the dummy layout 
which was applicable. 

Campaign objectives were (1) an- 
nounce four new meters, identify 
them as members of GE’s “I-50 
Meter Family” and stress the sav- 
ings inherent in each, ‘2) capitalize 
on the established reputation of the 
original I-50 watthour meter, which 
had been introduced on the market 
previously, and (3) build sales of 
watthour and demand meters. 

To follow through on the space 
advertising, and to take full advan- 
tage of the investment in plates, 
each ad was made into a four-page 
folder and mailed to a list of 10,000 
names. Then, at year-end, all of the 
ads were compiled into one 12-page 


e , 
Div. 5... Advertising 


Westerly, 


Objectives . . Show advantages 
tablish Bostitch as source of such advantages. How It Was Done 


ig illustration and 


fastening jobs. To help you fit the right 
stapler to the job, 325 Bostitch Economy 
Men work out of 123 cities in the U. S. 
and Caneda 

Check over your own fastening meth 
ods with your nearest Bostitch Economy 
Man. There's no obligation. He'll be 
glad to tell you honestly if and how 
stapling can save you money 

Look up “Bostitch” in your phone 
directory or write us. 


of component parts, materials. First Award: 


R. I. Sherman L. Smith, ad manager. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Boston. 


of Bostitch fastening methods, es- 


copy show and tell how-to-do-it story. 


brochure, which was mailed with a 
transmittal letter to the same list. 

Results: sales of GE watthour 
rneters increased 10% over the pre- 
vious year; sales of meters featured 
in the ads increased considerably. 
The most notable increase was for 
the new Universal Meter which 
doubled its sales over its 1953 pred- 
ecessor. 


How to invade a new field 

of well-entrenched competitors 
™ THE SALES PROBLEM faced by 
Alcoa was to introduce solid alumi- 
num bearings in direct competition 
with firmly established bearings of 
other materials. Sales had to be han- 
dled by a limited number of bearing 








There's nothing quite like the thrill of wearing silk for the first time. 
Yet there are so many of our younger customers who are just beginning 


to find out about the wonders of this greatest of all miracle fibers. 


This is the Spring of the great awakening. With silk the big trend 
throughout fashion at all price levels, teen-age and junior houses are 
making it a major feature. You see entire collections given over to silk— 
engaging silk prints—wonderful silk blouses—silk suits —sportswear— 
separates—fabulous silk evening fashions—even swimsuits 

and rainwear in silk. 

When this trend gets into action at the retail level, it's going to prove a 
wonderful experience for young America. Take advantage of it. Plan 

to make the new luxury of silk the theme of your 


Spring fashion promotions 


International SILK Association (U. S, A.) 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


exciting 
new. fashion 
experience 
for America’s 
younger 


generation 


Div. 6 .. Advertising of public relations, services. First Award: 
International Silk Association, New York. George Elbogen. Agency: 


Anderson & Cairns, New York. 
Objectives . . 


Sell silk as the ideal of quality fashion. How It Was 


Done . . Simple layout, one-word headline, butterfly sets exotic 


motif, copy tells consumer benefits to industry buyers. 


experts from the sales development 
division. 

“The job assigned to advertising: 
(1) supplement the sales force in 
the battle to invade the bearing 
market, (2) educate buying influ- 
ences among the manufacturers of 
all types of equipment to the ad- 
vantages of aluminum bearings, and 
(3) produce high-quality inquiries 
which could be followed up by a 
limited sales staff. 

The technique: ads were placed 
in two leading industrial and design 
publications. Each ad was given a 
separate key number to which every 
inquiry could be traced. Immediate 
follow-up was arranged for by 
Alcoa bearing experts. Bearings 


were exhibited at the annual Society 
of Automotive Engineers Exhibit. 

The format: case histories, simply 
stated. 

Results: In the first year of this 
advertising, 170 inquiries directly 
traceable to the campaign were re- 
ceived. 149 of these were new con- 
tacts, either by name or by com- 
pany. At the conclusion of the first 
year’s effort, the product manager 
in charge of the sales of the product 
said, “As you know, it is sometimes 
very hard to tie down the results 
of advertising to a definite numeri- 
cal return. However, I feel that dur- 
ing the past year we are able to 
draw a reasonable conclusion. 

“Our over-all volume of bearing 


alloy sales amounted to 2,749,986 
pounds as compared with 1,983,826 
pounds in the previous year. Al- 
though there are other factors which 
influence these totals, I believe our 
bearing advertising was undoubted- 
ly responsible for a good share of 
our increased sales, and I think our 
advertising department and agency 
should be congratulated upon the 
good work they have done.” 


Bostitch aims first at opening 
doors, not pulling inquiries 


By Sherman L. Smith . . Advertising Man 
ager, Bostitch, Westerly, R. I. 


® OBJECTIVES of our general indus- 
trial advertising campaign are es- 
sentially the same now as when it 
started in 1937. . 
markets and induce business to con- 
sult Bostitch on fastening problems. 

Although the ads carry coupons, 
replies are not the immediate ob- 
jective, and are sought primarily as 
a measure of comparison. 

A secondary objective at the start 
of the campaign was. . to open doors 
for Bostitch salesmen. We recently 
asked 30 of our salesmen to state in 
what ways Bostitch advertising is 
helpful to them. While the number 
one answer varied with different 
men, practically every salesman in- 
cluded among his answers, “When I 
send in my name identified with 
Bostitch, I get a good reception.” 
That is perhaps our best indication 
of the success of this campaign. 

Bostitch conducts five advertising 
campaigns: consumer advertising on 
its line of desk staplers; dealer ad- 
vertising; industrial advertising in 
general magazines; horizontal ad- 
vertising in business publications, 
and vertical advertising in these 
publications. 

The Bostitch advertising appro- 
priation has grown from $20,000 in 
1935, when I joined the company, to 
nearly $400,000 today. The type of 
advertising that we do which 
cannot be justified by immediate, 
tangible results . . could not be long 
continued unless top management 
had confidence in the long-range 
effectiveness of a consistent and 
continuous advertising campaign. 
The Bostitch management believes 
in advertising. 


Merit awards on next page 
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Awards of Merit. . Div. 1 .. The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn.; United States Steel Homes, New Albany, Ind 


Mich. Div. 2 


- » Industrial . Armstrong 
Pa. (far right) 


The Kawneer 














Div. 2 . . Industria! Soap Dept., Armour & Co., 


Chicago; Tire & 
Equipment Div., B. F. Good ss 


faymond Corp., Greene, N. Y.; International Har- 
ron, O. Co., Chic 


taaunat, Pipe Tr sean 


see! the world’s largest collection of wash and wear fabrics 
RiGcID You need beth for single-apron spénning .... 
- correct surface friction 
and super fexiehity Dunk a) ba Don - 


Div. 4 .. Armstrong Cork Co., I 
Greenspan Co., New York. 


Lancaster, Pa.; Firmenich, Inc.; New York 


What are you getting ter your 


steel dollar? 





PRECISION-PRINTED BY CRANSTON 
| 
iy 


te ee | 


18,971,600,000 REVOLUTIONS 
AND STILL GOING STRONG 


Div. 5 . . National Lead C 


o., Toledo, O.; Telechron Dept., General 
Electric Co., Ashland, Mass. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 


, Chicago; Cranston Print Works 
Cranston, R. 1; The I 


ronsides Co., Columbus, O. 
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“Look what we’re missing !” 


“We think we’re doing a pretty good job in the 
foundry industry. But look what these cards tell 
us,’ said one sales executive, ‘“‘we’re missing a lot 
of our potential.” 


It’s amazing how often we’ve been hearing similar 
remarks when advertising and sales executives 
begin to check FOUNDRY Sales Control cards 
against their own sales performance records. 


In an industry that’s spending one million dollars 
an hour for materials and supplies, it’s worth some 
specialized effort to go after a larger chunk of the 
business. These Sales Control cards are just one 
step in FOUNDRY’s PLUS 5 Sales Development 
Service that helps you evaluate potentials, and 
plan a concentrated advertising and selling program 
to improve sales to foundries. Write for the folder 


that outlines FOUNDRY’s PLUS 5 Sales Develop- 
ment Service. This unique service is provided 
exclusively by FOUNDRY-— the magazine that 
covers every worthwhile foundry in the industry. 
FOUNDRY, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


More than a magazine... 








PP C8 ti -F Cork Ft: ON 
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A vast market... 


F. J. Stokes Machine Co. 1000 lb. vacuum melting furnace 
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The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 16 in. Hydro-Tel die cutting machine 


In one (02222. 


with a push behind it 


American Machine and Foundry Co. cigarette filter tip attachment 
=.) There’s one great driving force behind the Big Change 


that’s making machines run themselves... tucking 
transistor radios into people’s pockets . . . putting dish- 
washers and air conditioners (automatic, of course) into 
millions of homes. That force is the new electrical 
technology that’s giving the whole electrically operated 
products market so much to grow on. 


Take just one segment of the field... the machines 
made for manufacturing and processing industries. The 
demand for machines with more-than-human speed and 
accuracy ... the search for cost-cutting, labor-saving, 
self-operating machines... keeps growing, as technical 
advances open up more and more new possibilities. 


The men who design these machines, and who specify 
the materials and components that go into them, are 
readers of ELECTICAL MANUFACTURING. 


Only ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING helps them tackle 
the whole electromechanical design of a product in 
terms of the new electrical technology . . . on the prac- 
tical level of how to apply each idea, component or 
material to electrical product manufacture. 


It’s the same with the designers of all types of electri- 
cally operated machines, appliances and equipment used 
in eight broad fields. Because of their common technical 


interests, you reach them all as one great market . 
Draper Corp. high speed loom 


Electrical 


magazine : : Manufacturing 











The Gage Publishing Company 
1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20 
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NIAA Looks Ahead 

® The annual convention of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association, to be held in Wash- 
ington May 9-11, has as its theme the economic 
development of the country and how industrial 
marketers can meet the challenge which it pre- 
sents. It should be a great and stimulating meeting, 
particularly since many of the leading economic 
authorities are available in the nation’s capital. 

Much of the thinking now going on in adver- 
tising and marketing revolves around the idea of 
trying to define the expanding markets of the next 
decade and planning specifically to take advantage 
of the opportunities which they offer. 

For example, the Joint Committee of the ANA 
and the Four A’s presented, at the recent meeting 
of the agency association at Boca Raton, the out- 
lines of a marketing concept based on the favor- 
able economic picture revealed by a study of ex- 
panding population and industry between now 
and 1965. Its conclusion was that every company 
which brings out a new product should accompany 
the industrial research and engineering design 
which goes into its development with a “built-in” 
marketing program. The mouse-trap theory not 
only doesn’t work, but the company which assumes 
that a good product will sell itself is in most cases 
expecting the impossible. 

McGraw-Hill’s latest economic study of capital 
expenditures for the 1955-1968 period is likewise 
encouraging, as far as justifying the establish- 
ment of specific plans for broader marketing op- 
erations is concerned. Capital expenditures this 
year are expected to total nearly $29.4 billion, with 
manufacturers alone spending 3% more than in 
1954 . . a more optimistic forecast than was re- 
vealed in a preliminary survey made last fall. 
And with manufacturers expecting an increase of 
21% in sales for the four year period 1955-1958, 
there is a sound basis for the programs of capital 
investment and plant expansion indicated. 

When NIAA and its students of the economic 
future look at the trends of business in the indus- 
trial field, we believe that its members will real- 
ize that the plan of setting up marketing programs 
for all new products to be introduced makes a lot 
of sense, leaving sales development not to chance, 
but basing it on definite plans for conditioning 
and stimulating markets. 

This should be a great meeting of NIAA, 
marking a new mile-stone in its long record of 
usefulness. Its reorganization program is definite- 
ly paying off. 
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speaking 


A 


Free Enterprise in Publishing 

= We were interested to hear from speakers at the 
recent NBP convention that some advertisers and 
agencies are concerned because of the number of 
new publications in the business and industrial 
field which have been established recently. James 
T. Chirurg, well-known industrial agency man, 
complained that with 1,000 new business journals 
launched since 1945, the study of media is becom- 
ing more and more difficult. And George L. 
Staudt, advertising manager of the Harnischfeger 
Corp., and chairman of the NIAA, said that much 
of his mail from association members complains 
about the same situation. 

We find it difficult to sympathize with those 
who see something disadvantageous in the in- 
creased number of available media. Their develop- 
ment in most cases represents both a publishing 
and an advertising opportunity. But no advertiser 
or agency is compelled to add a new medium to 
the list unless and until it has demonstrated its 
value in reaching a new market or reaching a 
segment of an old market more effectively than 
was previously the case. 

When it is said that a thousand new business 
journals have been started in ten years, it means 
that the economic picture has been favorable, and 
that new journalistic enterprises, like new indus- 
trial companies and new industrial products, have 
been encouraged to peck their way out of the eggs 
of ideas in which they were encased. There have 
been a great many new industrial and techno- 
logical developments in the postwar period, and 
most of them have stimulated journalistic think- 
ing. 

There seems to be a feeling on the part of ad- 
vertisers and agencies that to make a success all a 
publisher has to do is to announce a new publica- 
tion and wait for the orders to roll in. This is so 
far from the truth as to be almost comical. Pub- 
lishers know that it takes a large investment of 
money, plus a sound editorial idea well executed, 
to establish a worth while publishing property to- 
day. New publications represent risk-taking en- 
terprise, and if they succeed, it is because the 
risk was justified by the soundness of the editorial 
and service concept. 

As Mr. Staudt said, however, no new publica- 
tion can hope to succeed if it isn’t prepared to do a 
hard-selling job, with vigorous promotion of its 
editorial performance to convince advertisers that 
its space represents a sound investment of adver- 
tising dollars. 














ACHE&V has circulation tosell—quality circulation. 


How come quality circulation? The answer is in 
ACH&V’s unique “pinpoint coverage plan’ — but 
that is only part of the answer. The other part is 
ACH&V’s Editorial Content. 


Briefly, ACH&V is edited to give its engineer-read- 
ers articles on the best current design practice... 
detailed information on new equipment and mate- 
rials... significant news and trends in the industry 
... handy tables, time-saving charts and data 
sheets... reference sections written by the best 
men in the field. 


But advertising men simply haven’t the time to 
digest the technical contents of business publica- 
tions that cross their busy desks. For convenience, 
therefore, ACH&V summed it all up in a quick and 
easy-to-read 8% x 11 eight-page booklet listing its 
Editorial fare for ’54. Titles of articles indicate the 
scope of ACH&V’s content, and the authors indi- 
cate its calibre. Its practical editorial approach 
selects an audience of the industry’s top engineers 
—the men who are most important in the develop- 





ment and growth of the industry... and who, in 
consequence, are the key specifying and buying 
authorities of primary importance to ACH&V’s 
advertisers. All told, the booklet presents a most 
authoritative picture of how ACH&V’s Editorial 
Content builds quality circulation. 


If you don’t already have your copy, drop us a line. Ask 
for ACH&V’s “Survey of Editorial Content —1954”. It’s a 
tool that belongs in your media file. Address your inquiry to: 
AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, New York 
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booklets / direct mail 


sales promotion 


comment on catalogs 


exhibits / motion pictures slide films / sales helps 
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trolled projector was mounted in the 
base of the cabinet, and the slides 


‘televised’ new product story 


A bit of showmanship and informality keeps ‘em listening 


i 
(SG) reencver sores vai 
cd 
a 
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Road Show . . GE's Frank Gildner shows off show. At left is box in which new solenoid 
shatters plate glass curtain to open show. Complete solenoid line (right) flanks TV. 


® A ONE-MAN ROAD SHOW, complete 
with what looks like (but isn’t) 
closed circuit television, has done 
a good job introducing a new prod- 
uct to General Electric customers. 

The new product is an industrial 
solenoid (a device that converts 
electrical energy into a_ straight- 
line force) made by GE’s General 
Purpose Control Dept., Blooming- 
ton, Il. 

The road show was run by one 
salesman, who hauled the whole 
thing . . props, TV and himself. . 
in a station wagon, introducing the 
new solenoid to about 60 customers 
from Illinois to Maine. 

Frank H. Gildner, Jr., of the de- 
partments’ sales promotion staff, 
said there were certain limitations 
on the sales presentation. It had to 
be informal, he said, and it had to 
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be shown in customer plants to 
small audiences (five to 25), made 
up of busy engineers who couldn’t 
be kept from their jobs long. 

“We figured a slide film would be 
the best medium,” Mr. Gildner ob- 
served. “But that would take two 
men, and besides it would be too 
formal. 

“Then I saw a department store 
salesman demonstrating a television 
set to a small group of people. The 
informal atmosphere was what we 
wanted.” 

So TV was picked as the medium. 
But, said Mr. Gildner, the budget 
wouldn’t stand closed circuit TV 
and that would have been imprac- 
tical, anyway. 

The company’s exhibit shop built 
a TV cabinet with a 27-inch screen 
of frosted glass. A remotely con- 


were projected onto the screen. The 
salesman changed the slides with a 
remote control hand switch while he 
made his talk. With a few other 
props, including samples of the sole- 
noids, the show was complete. 

The show had these advantages: 
it could be run by one man, it had 
an informal air, it had the impact 
of the dynamic, new TV industry 
and it was unique for this type of 
presentation. 


Fabick’s ‘Fairmobile’ reaches 
rural prospects effectively 

A St. Louis earth-moving equip- 
ment distributor has found county 
fairs and other small town gather- 
ings are good sales promotion media. 

John Fabick Tractor Co.’s “Fair- 
mobile,’ a big demonstration unit 
housed in a semi-trailer, has been 
visited by more than 200,000 persons 
during its more than two years of 
touring Missouri and Illinois rural 
fairs, farm demonstrations, Grange 
meetings and village squares. 

The “Fairmobile,” billed as “The 
Greatest Show on Earthmoving,” 
contains miniature working models 

Continued on page 65 


‘Fairmobile’ . . Inside semi-trailer, tiny, 
working earth-moving machines intrigue 
prospects’ 


fair goers. Attendants’ get 


names, distribute literature. 











Where to focus 
your attention to —. 


e Increase sales in 


your present market 
{ 


¢ Open-up new sales 
opportunities 





INSIDE GRAFLEX 


A Growing 
Industry Like This— 
A Growing Market 


To) am &-) | 


Every day, all over the world, clicking camera shut- 
ters record the history of our times. Yet, as you 
looked at the pictures in last night’s paper did you 
think of the big expanding photographic equipment 
industry that made them possible — an industry that 
is an important segment of your market? 

Graflex, Inc., Rochester, New York, is a pioneer 
leader in this big dollar-volume market. It manufac- 
tures cameras for press, professional, and novice 
photographers as well as specialized photographic 
equipment for industry and the Armed forces. To 
produce this wide variety of equipment, Graflex spent 
$230,000 last year for tooling, machine tools, and 
other production equipment. 

Perhaps some of this capital expenditure could have 
purchased your product or process. But the men who 
specify at Graflex and in manufacturing plants every- 
where — tool engineers — specify the products they 
know best. 

It’s their job — the job of tool engineers in all indus- 
tries — to know and to specify the necessary products 
and processes for manufacturing. 

It’s your job to tell tool engineers how your product 
can help them. They'll do the rest. 


ia Cixi | 


Engimeer 


Pebliction of the American Society of Tool Engineers, 
ASTE Building, 10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 





Tool Engineers Need To 
Know About Your 
Product 


Each month 30,000 tool engineers 
work their way through their pro- 
fessional magazine — THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. They study its edi- 
torial pages, looking for ideas to 
improve production. They study its 
advertising pages, looking for new 
products and processes to improve 


production. 


Your advertising message in the 
only magazine of tool engineering 
— THE TOOL ENGINEER — 
speaks for you to the men who 


specify your product. 








of the tractors, scrapers, shovels and 
cranes that Fabick sells. 

Because commercial electric pow- 
er is not available at some of the 
sites where the “Fairmobile” is set 
up, the unit has its own 15kw 
Kohler electric plant. 

Fabick says the “Fairmobile” has 
had a measureable effect on in- 
quiries and sales. 


Diebold ‘budget’ plan gives 
salesmen real incentive 

If salesmen know how much they 
want to make, they'll know how 
much they have to sell. 

That seems to be the philosophy 
behind a booklet issued by the Sys- 
tems Div. of Diebold, Inc., Canton, 
O. The booklet urges Diebold sales- 
men to “plan your drive .n ’55,” and 
it tells them how to do just that. 

The first item in the booklet is a 
personal budget for the salesman, 
which he can fill in to show how 
much he made last year, how much 
he expects to spend this year for 
food, clothing and all other personal 
outlays, and how much he will have 
to sell to meet the figure these ex- 
penditures add up to. 

Succeeding pages provide for 
“analysis of last year’s sales efforts” 
and “what I intend to do this year” 
in terms of total sales volume, total 


commissions, number of orders and 
number of calls. Thus, the salesman, 
in effect, sets his own quota, and 
breaks it down into monthly and 
weekly quotas. 

Most of the rest of the book is 
made up of blank tables the sales- 
man fills out to show “the progress 
of my plan” (a week by week rec- 
ord of all phases of the salesman’s 
efforts), “prospect inventory . . or- 
ders I expect to close in the near 
future” (a monthly and quarterly 
record), and “record of sales” (ac- 
tual sales made). 

The last section of the book is 
made up of forms on which the 
salesman asks the sales promotion 
department to add or delete names 
from the direct mail list. 

The book closes with this admo- 
nition: “Plan carefully. Do not 
waste time in the office and in small 
talk . . anywhere. Analyze and re- 
analyze. Make all your sales habits 
planned . . effective . . productive. 
You will increase your earnings 
many times.” 


Monsanto sends candy to candy 
makers to promote flavorings 
Monsanto is sending candy to 
candy makers. 
That’s the Organic Chemicals Div. 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 


“Cheerio, pip-pip and a toodle-oo! iT 
I’m stopping at Sylvania, aren’t you?”’ 


AMA National 
Packaging Exposition 
Chicago, April 18-21 


a 


Idea-filled display 
of EUROPEAN and U. S. 


packaging 











AMA PACKAGING SHOW > 
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Dog and Doggerel .. A cartooned bulldog and verse brightened this postcard 
mailed to customers of Sylvania Div., American Viscose Corp., pushing Packaging Show 


exhibit. 


Tagged Tap .. Moen Valve Co., 
Seattle, abandoned drab industrial con- 
tainers for its faucets, adopted brightly 
patterned corrugated boxes to give good 
company identification on dealers’ shelves. 


The “candy” is a box of three, 
one-ounce sample bars of chocolate 
coatings. Two of the bars are 
flavored with Monsanto’s Ethavan 
and vanillin, and the other is flavored 
with vanillin and cocoa butter coat- 
ing. 

The samples go to candy and 
cookie manufacturers, who have 
been squeezed between the high 
price of cocoa butter and cocoa 
beans and declining sales of choco- 
late products. The idea is to show 
cookie and candy makers that it is 
economical to use hard butter coat- 
ings made with Monsanto flavorings 
and that they are comparable in 
flavor with the higher priced cocoa 
butter coatings. 


Masonite sends samples 
of new product to stockholders 

To inform stockholders of a new 
company product, Masonite Corp., 
Chicago, has sent them a sample, 
along with a letter from the com- 
pany president. 

The product is a new type of the 
company’s pressed wood structural 
board that has been primed at the 
factory to be ready for the cus- 
tomer’s desired final finish. 

Cellophane-wrapped 5x7” 
ples of the new product were mailed 
first class to stockholders. Each 
sample bore reproductions of the 
artwork that introduced the product 
in business publication advertising 
(a well fed, well furred bear telling 
a thinly furred, shivering bear, 
“what a difference a coat makes. .). 
And copy on the sample described 
the product briefly. The accompany- 
ing letter from Masonite president 
John M. Coates told the advantages 
of the new product and told stock- 
holders to watch for it. 


sam- 
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Ten Years in Two Pages. . Simple charts show graphically what is told by the Color at Work . . Map in annual re- 


columns igi in this review of a company’s financial condition over the past ten port uses four-color key to show Yale & 


years. It's pl 1 in the new annual report c asi sfractories, Inc., Cleveland. To SCO} including licensed plants 
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Human Touch . . Photos of officers Magazine or Annual Report? .. U. 5. 1 crammed so much into its new, 


jepartment heads humanize R. Hoe & 38-page annual report, that a “contents pag (right) was inc! © give stockholders, 
; New York machinery maker, in an customers and friends a guide. Contents ranged from facts on steel markets to wage data. 
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1955 Crop.. 


What they’re 
doing with 
annual reports 


‘ ; 


§ 


= A sampling of interesting pages 
from this year’s crop of annual re- 
ports by industrial firms is offered 
here. See anything new? 
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Cut Costs . . Goodyear used outline cuts 
of pennies cut in two to shock readers t 


attention, dramatize cost percentages. 
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Want top contact in ELECTRICAL 








Buyers of metals and metal products 


at General Electric, Westinghouse, and Western Electric, 


read 119* copies of AMM daily! 


AMM offers you the purposeful, assured readership that comes only from 
men who buy metal and metal products in tonnage quantities. The han- 
dling and timing of such purchases can be translated into substantial profit 
or loss items by overnight, fractional-penny-per-pound price fluctuations. 
Hence, tonnage buyers must have daily market information. And where 
else could they find it but in “the metal market”—the name by which 
AMM is best known in industry. 

This is the type of self-generated readership which practically always 
places AMM first in readership studies conducted among the nearly 11,000 
men for whom this newspaper is edited. 

Give your advertising the most powerful sales support to be found in 
the metal consuming and producing industries, through the medium which 
carries more metal and metal products advertising than any other daily, 
weekly or monthly publication in its field - AMM. Facts and figures on 
rates and circulation on request. 


"GENERAL ELECTRIC — 83; WESTINGHOUSE — 22; WESTERN ELECTRIC — 14 copies daily 


(The price of a yearly subscription to AMM is $20, and 
no reductions from this rate are allowed on bulk 
orders or long term subscriptions.) 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


18 Cliff Street, New York 38, New York 


Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of the Steel and Metal Industries 


A FEW OTHER ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 
WHO ARE REGULAR SUBSCRIBERS TO AMM 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO 


BUSSMAN MFG. CO. 

WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP. 

EMERSON ELECTRIC 

CROWN RHEOSTAT SUPPLY CO. 
BUCHANAN ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORP. 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 

FEDERAL TELEPHONE & RADIO CORP 
GENERAL CABLE CORP. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER DIV., BENDIX CORP. 
APEX ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 

BELDEN MFG. CO 

B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 

ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO. 

CROUSE HINDS CO. 

DUNCAN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
SQUARE D CO. 

BULL DOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. 
READY POWER CO. 
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up to 89% of the railways’ 
the industry through the 


Railway 
Purchases 
& Stores 


Railroads 


FIRST IN NEWS and GENERAL INFOR- 
MATION—RatiLway AGE is far in the 
lead in pages of editorial content 
on general and industry news, traf- 
fic and transportation information. 


Railway Purchases 


Modern 
Railroads 


FIRST IN MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
INFORMATION — Concentrated edi- 
torial coverage of the railways’ 
Mechanical Department is pro- 
vided by RaILway LOCOMOTIVES & 
Cars, the specialized monthly pub- 
lication devoted to the interests of 
mechanical men. Simmons-Board- 
man magazines provide 77% of the 
total! 


Modern 
Railroads 


FIRST IN ENGINEERING & MAINTE- 
NANCE INFORMATION —The speciai- 
ized monthly publication—Ral- 
way TRACK & STRUCTURES — offers 
the most editorial information to 
those interested primarily in engi- 
neering and maintenance problems. 
Simmons-Boardman magazines 
provide 80%. 





Advertisers vote RAILWAY AGE No. 1 





total ad pages As the chart indicates, advertisers are already 
in W988 taking advantage of this situation, and plac- 
2073 ing more advertisements in Simmons-Board- 
man publications than in all others combined. 


1582 
1280 
854 ee AGE 
oe ” 
506 | Aa. | “Dignaling ... 


Communications 


ling & Communications 
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working information reaches 


Simmons-Boardman magazines 


FIRST IN SIGNALING and COMMUNI. 
CATIONS COVERAGE— Analysis of 
editorial articles concerned with 
signaling and communications 
shows RaILway SIGNALING & Com- 
MUNICATIONS far ahead of the other 
publications. Simmons- Boardman 
magazines provide 89%. 


Simmons- 
Boardman 
Publications 


...1t pays to advertise 
where railway men get their facts 


The charts at the left tell the story of Simmons-Boardman’s editorial 
leadership in the railway field. They show the overwhelming dominance 
of these magazines in supplying up to 89% of the information the rail- 
roads receive through their industry business papers. 


Tops in Reader Appeal 


This leadership registers also in terms of reader appeal, reader 
confidence and advertising effectiveness. Continuing surveys con- 
stantly check reader interest in articles and departments. 

For example, reader surveys show that the “Week at a Glance” 
section of RAILWAY AGE is read with interest by an average of 91% 
of subscribers. Other features and departments rate consistently in the 
high 70’s and 80’s. These surveys also show that a change in editorial 
treatment of one department by RarLway LOCOMOTIVES & Cars boosted 
its readership to more than 80%. 


Editorial Leadership Means Reader Confidence 


The editors consistently have their fingers on the pulse-beat of 
railway problems, through close work with railway associations and by 
intensive traveling. Advertisers reap the benefit. A recent survey by 
Kemp Research Organization shows that railway management and top 
supervisory groups spend more time with Rar~way AGE than with 
other railway publications. Asked to name the general railway magazine 
in which they have the most confidence, 77.6% picked RAILWAY AGE; 
a second publication was mentioned by 19.2% of respondents. 

Reader response is further borne out by the high percentage of 
subscription renewals for the Simmons-Boardman group of railway 
magazines, which, in the case of RaiLway AGE, runs around 80%. 


Result is Advertising Leadership 


Editorial leadership is recognized by advertisers, too, as the bar 
chart at left shows. Advertisers know it pays to run their ad pages 
in the publications that railway men use most. 
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® ADVERTISING VOLUME in April, 
° b 4 S a ers 1955, was 0.4% (145 pages) over 
1Tl usines Pp Pp April, 1954, and the year to date 
total was almost even . . only 0.7% 
(981 pages) under 1954. This is ac- 


cording to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
monthly tabulation of some 288 bus- 


iness publications. 





NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. . : ; , 
Class publications are increasing 


April/ volume 0.4% (in pages) over 1954 their gain over last year, with an in- 

aees rene iiietnien Sails crease of 8.9% (254 pages) in April, 

and 5.7% (615 nages) for 1955 thus 

23,728 23,934 — far. Product news publications are 

2S). Qa ee + 34 second in amount of increase, with 

- 6560 £4656 _ ae: 3.4% (112 units) for the month and 

“i Hi 1.1% (137 units) for the first four 
months of 1955. 





a. 2s 
es: ere 
37,914 37.769 4 a Industrial papers are still down 
slightly . . 0.9% (206 pages) under 
Year to Date/ volume 0.7% (in pages) under 1954 last April, and 1.8% (1,603 pages) 
under for the year to date. Trade 
publications gained 0.2% (16 pages) 
(89,374 90,978 — 1,603 ool in April, and 0.8% (185 pages) in 
12,752 12,615 + 137 LI the four month total. A decrease of 
~ 25,362 25,177 + «188 + 0. 2.6% (31 pages) was reported by the 
¥ 10,703 + + 5.7 export group in April, 1955, who also 
4828 ° ec showed a decrease of 6.5% (315 

144,301 3 7 pages) for the year to date. 


1955 1954 pagechange % change 





April pages pages to date April pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 


Aero Digest : 42 47 206 269 Coal Age 103 128 438 606 
Aeronautical Engineering Review 74 64 269 254 Combustion 57 61 Z15 239 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Commercial Car Journal 250 267 704 739 
Ventilating 105 394 Construction Bulletin * 4268 °2.40 837 774 
Air Force 51 211 l Construction Digest (bi-w.) 72219 °251 785 740 
American Aviation (bi-w.) ae $144 472 Constructioneer (bi-w.) *§263  §247 74] 706 
American Brewer 54 172 Construction Equipment 117 98 455 41] 
American Builder 298 885 Construction Methods & Equipment 195 166 635 603 
American City 150 587 Construction News Monthly 93 87 331 336 
American Dyestuff Reporter § $112 390 7 Constructor 63 64 249 254 
American Machinist (bi-w.) : $589 1881 Q Consulting Engineer 49 44 167 165 
American Printer 38 131 Contractors & Engineers (93/4x14) 162 143 580 539 
Analytical Chemistry § 47 231 Dairy Record (w.) 63 60 227 227 
Appliance Manutacturer 44 234 Design News (semi-mo.) 255 256 959 986 
Architectural Forum 157 790 o$ Diesel Power 68 87 192 221 
Architectural Record II¢ 243 987 C Diesel Progress (9x12) 35 37 135 153 
Arts & Architecture 11 52 £ Distribution Age 67 55 512 455 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 212 1015 Drilling 110 109 414 410 
Aviation Age 126 64] Drug & Cosmetic Industry 112 112 408 417 
Aviation Week 237 1310 7 Electric Light & Power 7156 123 635 549 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) : 153 623 Electrical Construction & Mntce. 175 182 607 583 
Bedding 89 355 Electrical Engineering 78 89 301 315 
Better Roads 34 158 Electrical West 97 87 346 350 
Boxboard Containers c 85 267 Electrical World (w.) 7364 382 1460 1499 
Brewers’ Digest 54 229 Electronic Design 125 80 492 266 
Brick & Clay Record 73 219 Electronic Equipment 51 37 221 135 
Bus Transportation 85 292 2 Electronics 303 315 1320 1390 
Butane-Propane News 95 359 Engineering & Mining Journal 148 702 619 
Canner (bi-w.) | 38 161 Engineering News-Record (w.) **400 1441 1336 
Ceramic Industry 113 300 Excavating Engineer 45 154 142 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 213 964 Factory Management & Mntce. 297 955 1028 
Chemical Engineering : 1279 3 Finish 61 279 236 
Chemical Engineering Progress 272 Fire Engineering ? 60 224 213 
Chemical Processing Ze 835 7 Fleet Owner 138 492 493 
Chemical Week 1004 Food Engineering 165 157 555 610 
Civil Engineering 254 Food Packer 31 37 138 143 
Continued on page 72 
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VISIBILITY RATING OF ILLUSTRATIONS BASED ON THEIR 
LOCATION IN ADVERTISEMENTS 








ILLUSTRATION 
LOCATED 


ILLUSTRATION 
LOCATED 
AT BOTTOM 
OF PAGE 


ILLUS. ILLUS. 
LOCATED LOCATED 
AT AT 
RIGHT LEFT 
OF PAGE OF PAGE 


ILLUSTRATION 
LOCATED 
AT TOP 
OF PAGE 








IN MIDDLE 
OF PAGE 














45 ADS 


‘ 
100 


437 ADS 41 ADS 58 ADS 
Index of Average “Saw Illustration” Score 


123 17 117 


158 ADS 








‘ 
125 


Readership scores used in measuring these effects are those developed ce Daniel Starch and Staff through personal 


interviews of approximately 3,600 readers of McGraw-Hill industrial publications. The question asked was, 


“Did you see the illustration in this advertisement?” 
11-54 





advertisements with photographic illustrations 
were used. 


CONCLUSION: This study (summarized in 


TO DETERMINE how the position of an illus- 
tration in an advertisement affects relative reader 
attention, McGraw-Hill Research analyzed 
Starch ratings of 739 one-page advertisements 


with single photo illustrations appearing in three 
McGraw-Hill publications. 


METHOD: As indicated in the above chart, 
these advertisements were grouped into five 
classes, according to where the illustration was 
located on the page. Only advertisements using 
a single illustration were examined in order to 
confine the measurement as closely as possible to 
one factor; i.e. relative reader attention to a 
picture by its location on the page. Also, only 


Data Sheet #3175) indicates that illustrations 
with the center of attention in the middle of the 
page get the highest visibility ratings and those 
focused in the lower part of the page rate lowest. 


TO SERVE YOU: McGraw-Hill Research is 
one of the many services maintained by the 
McGraw-Hill organization for its advertisers. If 
you want facts on subjects related to advertising 
performance and effectiveness, ask your McGraw- 
Hill man. 


NicGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


PORN 
MES 
McGRAW-HILL pum 


¥ FOR BUSINESS 
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VAN ae 
a al 


a 
Ap) 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. ABC) 
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April pages pages to date April pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 Industrial group 1955 1954 1955 1954 








Food Processing rede 86 97 343 342 Southern Lumber Journal 71 68 259 259 
Foundry mee ay: | 196 728 777 Southern Power & Industry 72 95 274 352 
Gas edie gees ce) Se 107 396 368 Steel (w.) : ‘ 412 §494 1825 2033 
Gas Age (bi-w.) - RR 63 76 267 310 Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 11) 104 421 417 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 190 163 824 761 Telephony fue 75193 “157 614 581 
House & Home eee |) 145 832 668 Textile Industries : 15] 219 528 617 
Ice Cream Review peti 95 90 335 337 Textile World ieee 184 269 657 795 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 199 113 365 427 Timberman 114 102 454 459 
Industrial Finishing (41/2x6'/2) __. 68 79 278 316 Tool Engineer 170 §329 762 846 
Industrial Laboratories : 99 97 386 402 Tooling & Production 144 141 516 479 
Industry & Power , 4] 64 184 252 Utilization a 36 42 119 153 
Inland Printer es 70 66 270 245 Wastes Engineering ; 20 18 81 81 
Interiors” __. : Sees 104 70 335 304 Water & Sewage Works 62 62 238 245 
Iron Age (w.) 483 675 2055 2466 Water Works Engineering 56 51 221 203 
Leather & Shoes (w.) ga = Eee | 429 429 Welding Engineer 58 56 233 220 
Lumberman : 105 103 531 512 Western Canner & Packer 33 33 128 144 
Machine & Tool Blue Book (41/2x6/2) 262 343 990 §61220 Western Construction 91 86 362 341 
Machine Design 261 290 948 1017 Western Industry 67 264 294 
Machinery > ie 315 1052 1200 Western Machinery & Steel World 102 140 468 513 
Manufacturers Record ; 24 31 85 166 Western Metals 69 260 261 
Marine Engineering : 88 93 338 359 Wood Worker 57 178 204 
Mass Transportation 17 26 84 121 Woodworking Digest (4}/2x6!/2) 153 483 543 
Materials & Methods 663 699 World Oil 218 825 865 
Mechanical Engineering 159 564 570 World Petroleum (9x12) 65 266 278 
Mechanization : 316 393 —_  —- 
Metal Finishing 76 327 328 Total 23,728 23,934 89,375 90,978 
Metal Progress 608 641 

Metal Working ; 79 307 350 

Milk Dealer ‘ 403 351 April Pages pages to date 
Milk Products Journal 37 127 137 Product News group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Mill & Factory 894 939 
Mining Engineering 28 115 137 
Mining World 363 399 


Modern Machine Shop (41/2x61/2) 965 1202 7x10" pages. 
Modern Metals 65 278 252 Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 172 164 732 652 


Modern Packaging ; 729 725 Electrical Equipment ; 360 328 1384 1312 
Modern Plastics : 193 720 684 Heating & Plumbing Equipment 
Modern Railroads : 506 516 News 139 144 496 527 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 82 284 282 Industrial Equipment News 754 835 3029 3236 
National Petroleum News 514 559 Industrial Maintenance & Plant 
National Provisioner (w.) 655 656 Operation 237 195 884 869 
National Safety News : 59 331 338 New Equipment Digest 771 778: 2777 2985 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) v 2325 2419 Plastics World 352 276 1253 1069 
Oil Forum v 20 75 66 Product Design & Development 366 387 1405 1486 
Organic Finishing : 1] 4] 46 Transportation Supply News 211 143 792 509 
Pacific Builder & Engineer __ 376 391 —_> ss ——— - — 
Packaging Parade (93x12) : 140 398 406 Total 3,362 3,250 12,752 12,615 
Paper Industry Fae eee 57 221 230 
Paper Mill News (w.) 519 560 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) 647 635 April pages pages to date 
Petroleum Engineer 807 811 Trade group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Petroleum Processing : 346 378 
Petroleum Refiner " 765 766 Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Pipe Line Industry 240 _ News (w.) (111/2x16) *66 81 253 276 
Pit & Quarry _ 670 667 American Artisan 122 128 549 558 
Plant SET 163 168 American Druggist (bi-w,) 113 114 478 513 
Plant Engineering 591 585 American Lumberman & Building 
Plating ek. 245 245 Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 1399 377 928 884 
Power ; 739 837 Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 200 196 620 704 
Power Engineering ne 295 358 Building Supply News 274 228 1094 978 
Practical Builder i 766 652 Chain Store Age.. 
Printing Magazine * 268 245 Administration Edition 
Proceedings of the I. R. E. 759 735 Combinations 35 34 135 128 
Product Engineering 1176 =1271 Drugcist Editions 84 332 417 
Production ; 498 600 General Merchandise— 
Production Equipment : 124 117 Variety Store Editions 92 487 529 
Products Finishing (4}/2x6}/2) 356 340 Grocery Editions 128 484 446 
Progressive Architecture . 555 576 Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 31 — 135 — 
Pulp & Paper e 369 341 Cleaning Laundry World 76 61 279 258 
Purchasing M 982 954 Department Store Economist 93 101 372 396 
Purchasing News 385 366 Domestic Engineering 175 164 661 642 
Quick Frozen Foods 543 440 Electrical Dealer 73 70 256 295 
Railway Age (w.) 639 738 Electrica! Merchandising (9x12) 201 168 868 815 
Railway Freight Traffic 120 125 Electrical Wholesaling *90 83 380 359 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 304 289 Farm Equipment Retailing - ‘ 99 67 282 256 
Railway Purchases & Stores 386 457 Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) . *§240 §274 646 680 
Railway Signaling & Florists’ Review (w.)' *4370 *500 1589 1729 
Communications 146 165 Fueloil & Oil Heat 121 115 475 432 
Railway Track & Structures 224 236 Gas Heat 50 51 216 190 
Roads & Streets 387 354 Geyer's Topics 81 79 323 299 
Rock Products 582 571 Glass Digest 61 56 234 216 
SAE Journal = 448 446 Hardware Age (bi-w.) Se eer Fl “422 1433 1597 
Continued on page 76 





Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 
ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 3!4x434"") . . not in standard 
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ENGINEERING- 
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Chief Engineer 


Gi ti-tme Ola haktiulela 


Mechanical D 


MANUFACTURING- 
PRODUCTION 


SUPERVISORY- 
MANAGEMENT 
President 

Vaal Mateliltiiclaitiatite| 
VP of Engineering 
General Management 


inseparables 


N THE metalworking markets, buying power is 
necessarily a matter of teamwork. 


For example: Every step in the manufacture of 
a metal product is related to every other step. 
Because of this, production executives alone 
cannot specify production equipment — they 
must consider the tool engineer, the product 
designer, and many others. 


Likewise, design engineers alone cannot specify 
parts, materials and accessories—they must con- 
sult with production men. 


One man alone may sign a production order— 
but behind that order are contributions of 


knowledge and experience from engineering 
and manufacturing. Actual selections stem from 
a team. An informal team, perhaps, but an in- 
separable team that functions in every volume- 
buying metalworking plant in America. 


MACHINERY’s Editorial Content is carefully planned 
to appeal to every member of that team—design, pro- 
duction, management. In this MACHINERY excels, as 
indicated by the following typical breakdown of types 
of articles: 

Metalworking Operations 37% 
Design and Production of Tooling, Unit Parts, etc. 18% 


Descriptions of Materials, Machines, Equipment, etc. 26% 
News Articles, Business Problems, etc. 19% 


It is this kind of Editorial content and balance 
that develops the intense reader interest that 
carries over in strength to the advertising pages. 


Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street; New York 13, New York! 
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It hit the plains of Kansas and Misso@m, sizzled them like a pair of eggs ina frying pan 
.. . then singed its way southward to the Gulf. Power system loads soared 


as air conditioner sales climbed overnight and the installed units ran’round the clock. 
This was a new kind of emergency to the power companies, 
but they were johnny-on-the-spot. Read... 


How the editors of Electrical World helped 
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Houston Lighting & Power Co., peak load up 12.8% ... 
Arkansas Power & Light, up a whopping 34% ... and in 
between, Kansas City Power & Light and Public Service Co. 
of Oklahoma with peak load increases of 18% and 23%. 
Transformer and service fuses were blowing like popcorn; 
voltage complaints doubled, doubled again, and still a third 
time as midwest temperatures hit 110° and air conditioners 
ran continuously; peak loads had gone “‘off the charts.” But 
until the appearance of Electrical World’s feature article on 
the subject in January, with case histories, statistics, future 
plans for meeting it, the whole story —no information was 
available on the electric power industry’s newest and most 
troublesome phenomenon, the “‘heat storm.” 
k * 

Typical of World’s standards of editorial service was this 
sound, timely coverage of a new problem, initiated by plenty 
of journalistic “get up and go.” This is the type of fore- 
sighted, business-slanted editorial content that is accepted, 
used, depended upon . . . yes, even taken for granted by 
25,000 World subscribers. This is the reason behind the 
roughly 4-to-1 preference for World when readers are asked, 
“What one book in the industry do you find most useful?” 
Your local World representative will show you the facts and 
figures developed by these surveys, none of which was con- 
ducted by the publication. The reason for this clear-cut pref- 
erence is simple: World is doing the editorial job it was born 
to do, and doing it well. 


Remember ... in the dynamic electric power industry, 


only World* can do the World’s work. 


*Electrical World, that is... 


ick a heat storm: 


What in the 
Electrical World? 


Y HANDLING OF THE HEAT 
STORM by affected utili- 
NS ties is essentially the story 
of some very adept ‘cutting and 
fitting’ to maintain distribution 
against heavy odds. Read about 
today’s distribution philosophy, the 
marked trend toward higher pri- 
mary voltages for rural and resi- 
dential areas, increasing use of 
self-protecting transformers. Ask 
for your complimentary copy of the 
reprint, ‘‘Trends in Distribution.” 


SPOT, for the 25,000 all-paid 
subscribers to Electrical World, 
the advantages of your lighting 
products, equipment, or acces- 
sories in the July 25th “Lighting” 


Bez, HOT LINE for any ad- 


vertiser to the electric 

power industry is the 
one that carries your word to 
proved purchasing influences. 
World has 25,000 all-paid sub- 
scribers on its hot line, waiting to 
learn about your product. Are you 
tapped in? 


STATISTICAL STORY of the electric 
power industry for the year past is 
wrapped up in a 48-page reprint 
from World's ‘‘51st Annual Re- 
port.”’ A regular mountain of fac- 
tual information, this statistical re- 
port is a widely used, and quoted, 
reference throughout the industry. 
Although our regular 

mailing is long gone, 

we'll be glad to let you 

have one if you'll let us 

know soon. 


rl. 


ee es 
be 
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April pages pages to date April pages pages to date 
Trade group 1955 1954 1955 1954 Class group 1955 1954 1955 1954 








Hardware Retailer 207 170 850 ] Scholastic Coach 4] 30 157 14] 

Hatchery & Feed 28 39 173 School Executive—School Equipment 

Heating-Air Conditioning-Sheet News 152 136 529 480 
Metal Contractor 68 70 307 What's New in Home Economics §87.  §131 299 382 

Hosiery & Underwear Review 84 73 318 —- - 

Hosiery Industry Weekly 74 62 230 Total 3,092 2,838 11,318 10,703 

Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) = 157 741 ] 

Industrial Distribution 303 213 859 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 132 171 967 April pages pages to date 

Journal of Plumbino-Heating-Air Export group 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Conditioning Contractors 83 275 2 : 

Lingerie Merchandising 7 155 } American Automobile (overseas - 

Liquor Store , : 22 104 tion) 45 95 281 

Motor American Exporter (2 editions) 204 137 7 725 

Motor Aae 138 American Exporter Industrial (2 . 

Motor Service (43/,x63/4) tions) 127 129 97 628 

NJ (National Jeweler) (51/x73¢) 98 Automotive World (3 editions) 82 89 336 

Office Appliances 157 Automovil Americano 63 77 348 

Photographic Trade News 59 Caminos y Construccion Pesada 28 30 246 

Plumbing & Heating Business 102 Farmaceutico 36 156 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning Hacienda (2 editions) 89 , 369 

: El Hospital 17 67 


Wholesaler 4] satin ‘ 
roaressive Grocer Implementos y Tractores 33 ] 115 
outhern Building Supplies 7] 50 Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 55 215 
outhern Hardware Ingenieria Internacional Industria 70 258 
norting Goods Dealer McGraw-Hill Digest ‘ 26 87 
j Petroleo Interamericanc 72 
Pharmacy International 18 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 14 
239 Revista Industrial 12 
Revista Rotaria’® 3 
364 Spanish Oral Hygiene (45/16x 
, : ‘ . 7 3/16) 29 28 125 
Total 6.562 6,546 362 25,177 Textiles Panamericanos 4] 48 145 166 
Norld Mining $145 § 244 272 
A; 
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per Market Merchandising 102 

Variety Store Merchandiser 79 

Western Farm Equipment 45 
Wood Construction & Building 
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Total 170 201 4,513 4,828 


April pages pages to date 
Class group 1955 1954 1955 1954 


Advertising Age (w.) (103/4x14) 1944 203 +1012 933 The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
Advertising Requirements 68 59 212 162 Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
American Funeral Director 156 64 237 254 standard 7x10 inch advertising page. 

American Motel 64 §120 270 282 SIncludes special issue 

American Restaurant 92 87 338 330 , ; 

Banking (7x10 3/16) 82 70 315 276 Estimated 

Billboard (w.) (103/4x153/) *303 ‘240 866 *Two issues 

Chain Store Age— 

Fountain Restaurant Combinations 24 22 
Dental Survey 94 102 
Fountain & Fast Food 57 49 
Hospital Management 61 64 
Hotel Monthly 31 47 
Industrial Marketing 108 107 
Journal of the American Medical “Interiors . . February figures were transposed. Should have read: 

Association (w.) *474 = “329 Feb., 1955: 81 pages and Feb., 1954: 64 pages. 

Medical Economics (41/,x63/,) 200 194 
Modern Beauty Shc; 80 78 "Florists’ Review . . March, 1955 figure did not include the last 
Modern Hospital 175 18] issue of the month. Figures should have read: March, 1955: 496 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) (4!4x pages and 3 mos. total 1955: 1219 pages. 

63/4) 318 262 
Nation's Schools 161 135 "Revista Rotaria . . February, 1955 figure incorrectly reported. 
16) 120 128 Should have read 6 pages with no special issue. 
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Media changes. . H. J. Masuhr, Jr. . . has been appointed David B. Hoopes . . has beer appointed 
district manager, Chicago office, Con- advertising sales manager, Analytical 
struction Methods & Equipment, a Mc- Chemistry, Reinhold Publishing Corp., New 

Clissold Publishing Co. . . Chicago, has Graw-Hill publication. He formerly was York. He will also continue as advertising 

made the following executive appoint- industrial advertising manager, tractor di sales manager of Journal of Agricultural 

ments: Dr. Charles U. Letourneau, formerly vision, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. & Food Chemistry, another Reinhold pub- 
with the American Hospital Assn., has lication. 

been named editorial director of Hospital American Gas Journal . . New York, 

Management; Harold Snyder was elected been purchased by Petroleum Engineer Harvey W. Wernecke . . former vice-presi- 

vice-president, editorial; Frank Wenter was Publishing Co., Dallas. Hilding H. Carl- dent and sales manager, National Pro- 

named vice-president, advertising, and son, former editor of the 96-year old pub- visioner, has been named district manager, 


George Breyer was elected treasurer. lication, was appointed editorial director. Chicago, for Food Engineering, New York. 
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your $1-billion sales opportunity within 
Iti-billion dollar market 


$1-billion—that’s the amount that construction men spend annually on 
maintenance, repair and upkeep of their equipment and machinery. This 
is not a one-time shot—maintenance goes on and on, year after year. If 
you sell equipment, repair parts, accessories or maintenance items, it’s a 
big share of the construction market you can’t afford to overlook. 


Maintenance is important to all contractors, regardless of their size or 
the type of work in which they are engaged. Since 1945, the estimated num- 
ber of machines operating in construction has increased by over 11/2 million. 
This equipment must be at peak efficiency. It can mean the difference 
between profit or loss—success or failure—to equipment owners. That’s why 
they place a premium on good preventive maintenance practices and why 
they will spend $1-billion in 1955 on maintenance and repair. 


For the seventh straight year, CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 
is devoting its entire July issue to practical ways of improving profit 
margins through better equipment maintenance. Response to this issue, and 
to the many maintenance articles which METHODS runs throughout the 
year, plus huge expenditures in this field, make this maintenance reporting 
a necessary part of our editorial service to the readers. 


This special report on maintenance is aimed directly at these construction 
men who will be spending the $1-billion. They want to know how your 
products can save maintenance time... increase equipment efficiency . . . 
keep costly repair bills at a minimum. In addition, this issue is referred to 
constantly throughout the year, which assures this issue—and your 
advertising — of long life among your customers and prospects. 


read on for solid facts on your maintenance market 





| 
here’s your big ver / 2 times larger than 10 years ago 


GROWTH OF EQUIPMENT IN USE ESTIMATED NUMBER 1945 


Asphalt plants 1,000 
Automobiles, Company owned 30,000 
Batching plants, concrete 

Bituminous distributors 2,500 
Compressors, air, portable 25,000 
Conveyors 8,000 
Cranes—see shovels 

Crushers, stone (stationary) 5,000 
Crushers, stone (portable) 

Dozers, bull and angle (not including tractor) 25,000 
Draglines—see shovels 

Dredges, floating 600 
Earth augers and post hole diggers 

Earth borers and pipe pushers 

Front-end loaders (crawler and wheel type) 

Finishing machines and spreaders, pavement 

Generators, electric, including light plants (stationary) 

Generators, electric (mobile) 

Graders, motor 

Graders, pull 

Hoists 

Locomotives, industrial and tunnel 

Mixers, concrete and mortar, including pavers 

Mixers, trucks, ready-mix (see truck mixers) 

Mixers, soil sfabilization and bituminous 

Pumps, portable (total) 

Pumps, portable (with tires) 

Rollers, pneumatic 

Rollers, tamping, sheepsfoot 

Rollers, road, self-propelled 

Saws, circular, band, chain (power hand saws not included) 

Scrapers, carrying 

Screens, rotary or shaker 

Shovels, including cranes and draglines—on truck body 

Shovels, including cranes and draglines 

Trailers, wagon 

Tractors, crawler 

Tractors, wheel 

Tractor attachments (crane) 

Trench machines 

Truck mixers and agitators 

Trucks, off-the-highway 

Trucks, over-the-road 500,000 
Wagons, see trailers, wagon 

Welders, electric 10,000 
TOTAL 941,000 


ESTIMATED NUMBER 1955 


2,750 
110,000 
11,500 
8,600 
42,500 
20,000 


4,750 
5,000 
133,000 


650 
16,000 
5,500 
40,000 
6,500 
15,000 
10,000 
68,000 
10,000 
15,000 
1,100 
100,000 


13,000 
135,000 
65,000 
3,500 
8,300 
23,500 
55,000 
36,000 
8,000 
11,000 
56,000 
5,000 
250,000 
18,000 
25,000 
6,500 
23,000 
9,300 
1,200,000 


42,000 


2,699,150 


some of the items contractors buy to keep this equipment rolling: 


4/2-million Oil and Fuel Filters °* 15-million gallons of Anti-Freeze 
2'/4-million Batteries °*  8'/4-million Tires 


. +. and equally large amounts of... 


Air Tools Engines Lubricants 

Axles Fan Belts Magnetos 
Bearings Front End Parts Motors 

Brake Fluid Fuel Pumps Mufflers 

Brake Lining Fuses Nuts and Bolts 
Carburetors Gaskets Oil and Grease 
Chain Generators Paint 

Clutch Facing Hand Tools Pistons 

Coils Hard Facings Piston Rings 
Pumps, Hand Grease 
Radios (2-way) 
Radiator Cleaner 
Rust Preventives 
Shock Absorbers 


Differentials Hose 

Diesel Systems Ignition Parts 
Electric Cables Jacks 

Electric Controls Lamps 
Electric Tools Lamp Bulbs 


Shop Hoists 
Solder 

Sparkplugs 
Springs 

Spray Painting Equip. 
Starters 

Tape 

Thermostats 
Transmissions 
Universal Joints 
Voltage Regulators 
Water Pumps 
Welding Equip. 
Wire Rope 





here’s how contractors handle equipment maintenance... 


METHODS’ surveys show that 90% to 95% of the contractors, both large 
and small, do their own maintenance and repair on construction machinery 
and automotive equipment. Major repair and overhaul jobs, as well as minor 
repairs, are done both at the main shops and at field repair shops at the job 
sites. This includes every one of the 2.7 million pieces of equipment now 
operating in construction. 


here’s where contractors buy... 


Don’t worry about your present distribution setup to sell to this market, 
because you already have. it. Survey after survey shows that contractors 





buy up to 100% of their maintenance items from your present outlets: 


Industrial Distributors 
Electrical Supply Dealers 
Truck Distributors 
Manufacturers Direct 


Automotive Dealers 
Equipment Distributors 
Tire Dealers 

Contractors Supply Firms 


Contractors want things in a hurry and they want products that can do 
the job for them, so they do business with every type of dealer. The one 
place to reach them first is in the contractors’ book — METHODs, Tell your 
maintenance story in METHODS — especially in the July issue. 


a few firms now making maintenance sales calls in METHODS regularly 


Anti-Freeze 
E. I. DuPont 


Axles 
Eaton Mfg. Co. 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 


Bearings 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Torrington Co. 


Filters 
Dollinger Corp. 
Fram Corp. 
Luber-Finer, Inc. 
Marvel Engrg. Co. 
Purolator Products, Inc. 
Winslow Engrg. Co. 


Friction Materials 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Thermoid Co. 

Generators, Automotive 
Delco-Remy Div., GMC 

Hand Tools 
Plomb Tool Co. 

Lubricating Equip. 

Alemite Div, Stewart-Warner 

Magnetos 
Wico Electric Co. 

Transmission and Drives 
Clark Equipment Co. 
Cotta Transmission Co. 
Fuller Mfg. Co. 
Northwestern Auto Parts 


your METHODS man will give you more facts on your big maintenance market 


OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK 36, 
330 West 42nd St. (R. H. Larsen) 


ATLANTA 3, 
1321 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. (W. D. Lanier) 


CHICAGO 11, 


520 North Michigan Ave. (D. J. McGrath, H. J. Masuhr, Jr.) 


CLEVELAND 15, 
1510 Hanna Bidg. (W. E. Donnell) 


PHILADELPHIA 3, 


Preliminary report on METHODS’ 
first Equipment Maintenance Brand Recognition Survey 


will soon be available. We'll be glad to show you the results. 


¢ Get your share of this $1-billion market 


¢ Sell your products in the Seventh Annual 


METHODS Maintenance Issue, July 1955 
¢ Closing Date: June 15th 


Architects Bldg., 17th and Sansom Sts. (L. S. Kelly, Jr.) 


ST. LOUIS 8, 
3615 Olive St. (B. F. Horn) 


DALLAS 1, 

First Nat'l Bank Bldg. (J. H. Cash) 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, 

68 Post St. (R. C. Alcorn) 


LOS ANGELES 17, 
1111 Wilshire Blvd. (H. L, Keeler) 


OTHER SALES OFFICES 
BOSTON 16, 
350 Park Square Bidg. 


DETROIT 26, 
856 Penobscot Bidg. 








A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Average expenditure of companies 
spending $175,000 or more, 1953-4 

















1954 1953 
Chart copyright, 1955. Advertising Publications, Inc. 


What biggest spenders 
spent on business ads 


® THE NATION’s industrial advertisers, with General 
Electric leading the pack, set a new dollar-volume rec- 
ord in use of business paper space during 1954, according 
to Associated Business Publications’ fourth annual tabu- 
lation of leading business publication advertisers. 

The survey shows 177 companies spent $175,000 or more 
on business paper advertising in 1954 a total of 
$82,614,598 and an average of $466,749 per company. 

In 1953, there were more (202) advertisers in the 
$175,000 class than in 1954, but there were fewer real big 
spenders. In 1953, 13 companies spent $1,000,000 or more 
on business paper advertising. In 1954, 17 companies were 
in the $1,000,000 class. 


GE Still First . . For the fourth straight year, General 
Electric Co. led all others in use of business paper space. 
GE spent $3,400,000 in 1954, $400,000 more than in 1953. 

General Motors Corp. remained in second place, spend- 
ing $2,301,400 in 1954, compared with $2,225,700 in 1953. 

The $82,614,598 worth of space bought by the 177 
companies in the $175,000 and over class represents 
about 22.2% of the $372,000,000 the ABP estimates was 
spent on business paper advertising in 1954. 


Average Budget is $204,495 . . The ABP sent ques- 
tionnaires to nearly 2,400 companies and received actual 
or estimated figures from 1,298 of them. Analyzing re- 
turns that showed business paper budgets of $50,000 or 
more, the ABP found that the average company spent 
$204,495 on business paper space. 

The ABP has issued a booklet giving complete results 
of the survey and listing the 1,298 advertisers alpha- 
betically, along with the amount they spent. The booklet is 
available at $3 a copy from ABP headquarters, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 

The ABP tabulation of advertisers spending $175,000 or 
more in 1954 follows. Asterisks indicate estimates. 
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Company 

General Electric Co. 
General Motors Corp. 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 

Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Abbott Laboratories 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Armour & Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Eli Lily Co. 
Radio Corp. of America 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
American Chain & Cable Co. 
Winthrop Stearns Inc. 
Koppers Co., Inc. 
Chrysler Corp. 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
International Harvester Co. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
The Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
American Radiator & Standard 

Sanitary Corp. 
Crucible Stee! Co. of America 
Link-Belt Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Buxbaum Co. 
Worthington Corp. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Curtis Publishing Co. 
National Distillers Corp. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Time, Inc. 
R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc. 
Warner & Swasey Co. 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Fairbanks Morse & Co. 
Gen’‘l Amer. Transportation Corp. 
International Nickel Co. 


1954 


$3,400,000 


2,301,400* 
1,967,500° 
1,941,100° 
1,650,000 
1,558,100 
1,260,500* 
1,260,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
1,177,000 
1,122,200* 
1,109,800 
1,093,800* 
1,087,500* 


1,031,900° 

1,022,900* 
980,000 
950,300* 
883,100° 
876,800* 
810,700* 
802,000* 
757,800° 
745,100 
732,000* 
720,000 
677,800* 
674,500* 
669,100* 
668,700* 
663,700* 
645,000 
643,000 
636,700* 
620,000 
614,700* 
610,000 
584,800* 
569,000° 
569,000 


550,100* 
536,900* 
521,100 
516,000 
512,500 
495,000* 
494,800° 
490,000 
480,000 
475,400* 
475,000 
457,900 
455,500* 
450,000 
435,900* 
421,200° 
421,200° 
420,000 
415,500 
413,400° 
413,400° 
390,800* 
390,800* 
387,900* 


1953 
$3,000,000 
2,225,700° 
1,902,800* 
1,600,200* 
1,000,000 
1,287,400 
1,219,100° 
984,000* 
1,150,000 


1,105,000 
986,100° 

2,225,000 

1,057,800° 
955,600* 


906,800* 
898,900* 
960,000 
835,100* 
776,000 
770,500* 
633,300° 
560,200 
665,900* 
600,000 
643,200° 
680,000 
595,600° 
592,700* 
420,600° 
587,600* 
583,200* 
325,000 
630,000 
559,500° 
1,051,800* 
540,200° 
483,000 
513,900° 
500,000 
492,300° 


177,000° 
600,000 
590,000 
461,000 
1,451,300° 
470,100° 


649,400° 
250,000 
451,500° 
642,200 
285,400 
432,600* 
328,100 
414,000 
400,000 
400,000 
330,000 
275,000 
392,600* 
456,300° 
371,100° 
371,100° 
368,400 
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The pioneer’s horn was good “packaging’’—it kept his powder 


dry and handy. The packaging industry follows the same tradi- 


tion—efficiently utilizing every new development in packaging 
materials—taking on ever greater responsibilities in the modern 
merchandising methods of today. 

Leading producers of packaging materials also employ an 
efficient selling “package” for their products. It is Business Week. 
Through Business Week they reach a highly concentrated au- 
dience of buyers—management men of business and industry 
who make or influence buying decisions. 

Because advertising goes where advertising pays, Business 
Week carries more pages of packaging materials advertising 
than any other general business or news magazine. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





These Packaging Companies Reach Many of Their 
Markets Through Business Week 


Acme Steel Co. 

Aluminum Co. of America 

American Viscose Corp. 
(Sylvania Div.) 

Angier Corp. 

Atlas Plywood Corp. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 

Continental Can Co., Inc. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 
(Crown Can Co.) 

Daubert Chemical Corp. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 

Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 
(National Folding Box Co., Inc.) 


Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co. 


Gair, Robert, Co., Inc. 

Gaylord Container Corp. 

General Box Co. 

Goodrich, B. F., Co., The 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
(Goodyear Chemical Div.) 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


Source: 


Hollingshead, R. M., Corp. 
Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co. 
Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 
Phoenix Products Co. 

(Self Stick Packaging Div.) 
Rayonier, Inc. 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
Rhinelander Paper Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

(Brainard Steel Co.) 
Stone Container Corp. 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 
U. S. Plywood Corp. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
(Bakelite Co.) 


Upson Co., The 
Vanant Co., Inc. 


Wirebound Box Mfrs. Ass‘n, Inc. 


Publishers Information Bureau Analysis 











most product: 
are packaged 
...and most 
important 


packagers read 


RN PACKAGING 








Company 
Standard Brands Inc. 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. __ 
W. R. Grace & Co., Davidson 
Chemical Co. Div. __ 
WRN ts a 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. _ Me 
Warner-Chilcott Laboratories - 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Gee On Cee... 
I Oe ee 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
Wagner Electric Corp. ; 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Sylvania Electric Products Co. 
Cities Service Co. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
National Lead Co. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 
Scovill Mfg. Co. 
Caen: Co... 
Allen-Bradley Co. 
Stromberg Carlson Co. 
Johnson & Johnson - 
National Steel Corp. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Butler Mig. Co. 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Thompson Products Co., Ramsey 
Corp. Div. se 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Carborundum Co. 
Continental Can Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 
Ludman Corp. 
A. H. Robins Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
Crane Co. : 
Underwood Corp. - R 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Koehring Co. - 
A. O. Smith Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Cessna Aircraft Co. 3 
I. T. E, Circuit Breaker Co. 
LeRoi Co. __ 
National Supply Co. __ 
Eaton Mfg. Co. Bee ie te 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. __. j 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Gaylord Container Corp. 
Corning Glass Works _. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. - 


1954 
379,800* 
376,000 
375,000 
369,800 


368,600° 
366,500 
366,400° 
364,800* 
362,800* 
360,800 
360,800* 
360,000 
360,000 
359,000 


350,000 
348,300° 
345,200° 
340,000 
336,100 
332,200* 
332,100* 
325,700* 
325,000 
321,700* 
320,000 
315,900* 
315,900* 
304,000* 
301,900* 
300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
299,300* 
297,000 


296,200* 
295,700* 
293,800* 
292,600* 
292,400* 
289,600* 
289,600* 
285,000 
284,000 
280,000 
275,000 
275,000* 
272,000 
270,800 
270,100* 
270,000 
270,000 
267,000 
266,000* 
263,300* 
260,000 
258,000 
257,000 
257,000* 
253,000 
250,000 
250,000 
246,000 
230,000 


1953 
360,700* 
398,900* 
329,000* 
416,700 


350,000 
568,300* 
348,000 
346,400* 
344,500* 
323,000 
342,600* 
556,000 
300,000 
400,000 


360,000 
330,800* 
327,800* 
310,900 
314,200 
315,500 
315,400* 
309,300* 
336,000 
330,000 
250,000 
300,000 
300,000 


286,700° 
400,000 
385,100* 


201,400° 
284,200* 
302,000 


281,300* 
280,800* 
279,000 
277,900* 
221,700* 
275,000 
275,000 
277,500 
222,300 
400,000 
347,000 
317,900* 
258,300* 


256,500* 
230,000 
309,100 


252,600° 
250,000 
225,000 
277,700 
268,000 


305,000 
275,000 


208,000 
198,600° 


Rank 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 


139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 


146. 
147, 
148, 
149. 
150. 


Company 
American Steel Foundries 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Motorola, Inc. - 
Visking Corp. _. 
Nash Kelvinator Corp. 
Remington Rand, Inc. - 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Robert Gair Co. - 
Wellington Sears Co. 
Towmotor Corp. 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Co. 
Cummins Engine Co. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
The Girdler Corp. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Shell Oil Co. 
U. S. Plywood Corp. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co. 


1954 
230,000 
228,200 
226,000 
225,000 
218,400* 
215,000 
215,000* 
214,800* 
212,000 
210,000 
208,000° 
208,000* 
207,600* 
202,100 
202,000 
201,200° 
201,000 
200,300* 
200,000 
200,000 
199,000 


How the ‘big five’ of business paper 
advertisers’ total budgets compare, 1953-4 


170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 


Oakite Products, Inc. 

Pullman Co. 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 
American Optical Co. 
McGraw Electric Co. 

Esso Standard Oil Co. 
National Electric Products Corp. 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Jenkins Bros. - 

Wallace & Tierman Co. 
International Business Machines 
Black Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 
Air Reduction Co. 

R. C. Mahon Co. 

American Can Co. 

Kawneer Corp. 

Seagram Distillers Corp. 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
Eimco Corp. 

Railway Express Agency 
Excello Corp. 

Frank G. Hough Co. 

American Viscose Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 

Chain Belt Co. 


194,700* 
194,500° 
191,900* 
191,300* 
190,900* 
190,400* 
190,300* 
190,300* 
190,000 
190,000 
186,600* 
185,900* 
185,000 
185,000 
183,900 
182,000* 
181,200° 
181,200* 
180,000 
180,000 
179,400* 
179,000* 
178,900* 
176,000 
175,600* 
175,000 
175,000 


1953 
225,000 
249,200* 


241,100° 
240,000 
237,300* 


200,000 
229,600* 
229,600° 
229,100° 
208,000 


222,100 
212,000 
221,100° 


200,000 


214,900* 
214,700* 
211,800* 
211,200° 
210,700* 
210,100* 
210,000 

210,000* 


200,900* 
206,000° 


245,700° 


200,900* 
200,000 
200,000 
350,000 


198,000 
197,600° 
197,500* 
225,000 
193,800° 


250,300° 
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Leading design engineers choose ths 


Chain for severe conditions 
. it's LINK-BELT LXS for drives and conveyors 


Picr -pill canting Mae wwe 13.5 chai 
merce Mews tery pipe 


Which ad 
attracted 
more readers ? 


No ONE chain serves every purpose - - 
get the RIGHT one from Link-Belt’s complete line 


© UNK BELT 


ee re ee ee eed 
+ Yah, Canad. Sessinge * Buca auttonin 





Obvious vs. Subtle 

™ THESE TWO aps for chain in the 
same issue of Machine Design used 
very different approaches. Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, mentioned chain 
in the headline and made it obvious 
that it was a chain ad. Chain Belt 


Co., Milwaukee, did not. Which ad Keyed...16 your cost problems 


attracted more readers? See page 
Une bey that sotves Production and (ost problems thet improves plant 


160 etciency ...is a freth viewpoint, a new ides. 

“ There's where the speciitined services of yout Chain Belt Field Sales 
Engioner can help pou. ie broad appliontion knowledge fis fumstliartty 
won vour problems...and the eficam perforarnce of Chain Belt Products 
vas belp you fied che righs key « your problems. 


for example: A lift track masotac for example: A conveyor mane- 
ct farturer wes eying ve cur crmes me 
4 5 achieve a more competitive price. 
Mao snagested « change from ee . His CHAIN Bel Man soggesved 
* . é  wchange from special roller ate 
Result: ower cos: and acmally im- pitachment Hicks so sa 
proved perfonmance...far preuter 2 redacing comm...with so lisa of 
strength ame life pee z 


‘Otten your CHALN Beh Man can provide the ” 
fone ee ee 





CHAIN. acs a 


MacuEse Demi Mecember ine 
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Buying im Qu ses fall into a nebulous category . . 
difficult to determine . . . and even more difficult 
to govern and influence. But when case studies 
reveal that MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK is 


often the determining factor with metalworking 
production executives with authority to buy 
... that’s important. We think it's important 
enough for you to investigate further . . . 


to objectively see how MACHINE and 
TOOL BLUE BOOK can be of ‘sales- 
service’ to you. Why not discover these 


tremendously important facts today? 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 
BEFORE YOU SELECT ANY 
PUBLICATION GOING TO THE 
METALWORKING INDUSTRY 


@ Over 40,000 Copies a Month 

@ Circulation Verified by Western Union 

@ Audited by B.P.A. 

@ Readers Indexed on IBM Cards Under 
SIC System 

@ BLUE BOOK .Now “‘Starched’— | 
an Ideal Copy Testing Laboratory 

@ Square Back, Sewed Binding— 
Pocket Size — 

@ Direct Mail Facilities 


1955 MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 
front covers feature outstanding industry 


leaders plus articles based on interviews. 


[TOOL BLUE BOOK a nitcucock puntiecarion 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
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Petroleum Week subscriptions are pouring in! We had hoped to have about 3500 paid 
subscriptions by July—yet, at the end of March, subscriptions had passed the 
7000 mark! 


Mail returns are unusually high—seven times what is considered a good response for 


mail order selling of new subscriptions! 


This intense interest proves again the pressing need for Petroleum Week. In survey 
after survey oil men have said they need Petroleum Week. Now these men are proving 
they want Petroleum Week—backing up their words with orders. 


Put this exciting new sales tool to work for you! 


A NEW-CONCEPT 
IN COMMUNICATION 
| : 

} |; T | 4 ( ) : ’ 

4 ; 1, S| 


\ KF kK You can cash in on oil men’s intense interest in 








Petroleum Week. Your advertising message will de- See This 
velop extra impact, will gain added effectiveness through Slide-Film 


the cover-to-cover reader traffic created by this industry- Now! 


wide, industry-deep new weekly! Closing date for the 
first issue—July 8—is June 17. 


| PETROLEUM 


Cross Communications for Men Who Matter in Oil 





A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 
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In radio-electronics 


it costs less 


than postage... 


to cover 40,000 buying points in the Annual IRE 
DIRECTORY in which a complex industry is organ- 
ized, coded, simplified and “indexed for use.”” Men, 
firms, products —all are listed as vital working 
information for 35,000 IRE engineers and 5,000 pur- 
chasing agents and distributors who feed on facts to 
give their vast industry even greater growth. 


Just look how little it costs! 


Ad size Cost Cost per copy 
1/6 page S$ 80 1/5c 
1/3 page $160 2/5c 
2/3 page $320 4/5c 
1 page $580 (color)* 1-1/2¢ 
2 pages $1000 catalog 2-1/4c 
4 pages $1600 section 4c 
8 pages $2400 multiple 6c 
12 pages $3000 pages in 7-1/2¢ 
16 pages $3200 *4A colors 8c 


Because of its recognized service to engineers, 
because it is their industry encyclopedia, the IRE 
DIRECTORY is your basic selling medium in which 
one message works 365 days of the year. 

IRE DIRECTORY advertisers who wish to enjoy 
“prestige position” in the 1956 edition must send 
engravings before May 1. Final closing for complete 
plates — June 15. 


Engineers are educated 


to specify and buy! 





INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 





THE IRE DIRECTORY 


Advertising Department 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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CONE WAY 
STREET 
TO THE 
RADIO- 
ELECTRONICS 
~ MARKET! 








< NE WAY 


IRE DIRECTORY 
ALONE PROVIDES 
PRODUCT FACTS 
ENGINEERS NEED! 


35,000 IRE members are the engineers 
who spark new developments in the 
fast-paced, fast-growing radio-electron- 
ics industry. To feed the fires of their 
creative thinking, they must have the 
latest facts, That’s why they turn first to 
IRE DIRECTORY — a working encyclo- 
pedia of products, firms and men. This 
vital working information remains 
within arm's reach 365 days a year. 

When it’s packed with facts, your prod- 
uct catalog in IRE DIRECTORY “tells 
and sells” the men who specify and buy 
— the IRE radio-electronics engineer. 





The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Advertising Department 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 











M nd M. 5 Campany (known as 





‘“*He’s America’s No. 1 stick-up man!”’ 


Express 


& Air 


CALL AIM EXPRESS 


Lof MAMWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Sars TrHeERe Finer 








Air Express . . 


relies on writing and art ingenuity 


good influence or pain in neck? 


Ad Artist .. Man or Beast? .. 

Last month one of the Copy Chasers 
blamed artists for “most of the faults of 
business paper advertising” and scored 
them as “unreliable, temperamental and 
generally a pain in the neck.” Here an- 
other Copy Chaser, writing independently 
and without having read last month’s offer- 
ing. presents a different view. His “Exhibit 
A.” however, is from consumer, not indus- 
trial, advertising. How do you feel about it? 


= “When I’m eating Jell-O I wish 
I were a yak. I'd yak, yak, yak 
about those six delicious flavors!” 

You know the campaign. It’s one 
of the most interesting creative jobs 
of the year. And just as interesting 
is the way it came about. 

Some time ago General Foods had 
a handsome campaign with great big 
full color photos of elaborate des- 


OK 


as inserted 





ee 


serts and salads made with Jell-O. 
This technique is supposed to be 
pretty foolproof in the consumer 
field. But for all of that, it wasn’t 
working the way it should. 

Well, to make a long story short, 
the researchers went to work. And 
after they’d talked with enough 
housewives at great length (“depth 
interview” is the fancy term) they 
discovered the girls didn’t want a 
nice, simple, easy-to-make item like 
Jell-O made tricky or complicated. 
“Make it light, make it bright,” was 
about the way they felt. And so 
came the goofy animals, gay copy 
and graphic bounce . . and a suc- 
cessful campaign. 

Are the Copy Chasers suggesting 
you go out and depth interview 
your customers and prospects? No, 
we're not . . although it might be 
profitable for some of you. What 
we're really asking (and we hope 
the research wizards will forgive 
us) is that you go out and depth 
interview yourself! 

What kinds of questions should 
you ask yourself? Here are a few 
we think of right off the bat: “Why 
am I running this particular kind 
of advertisement? What got me 
started on this concept in the begin- 
ning? How long have I been doing 
this? What indications do I have 
from the field that this is getting 
through? What other themes have I 
explored since? What has the com- 
petition been doing? What are the 
current buying conditions in the in- 
dustry?” 


Artist or Copywriter? .. As we 
start to talk about all this in the 
more practical terms of actual ad- 
vertisements, you may feel this is 
more of the layout artist’s problem 
than the copywriter’s. Well, you’re 
wrong. There has to be an idea 
before either of you can go to work. 
Maybe it’s your brainchild. Maybe 
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COpy chasers e e begins on p. 87 








Cuilomitioally LEVELS THE LOAD~ SMOOTHS THE ROAD 


to Tent Ride me NEW Packart= 





“Action shots” from road-test show year'smost discussed automotive achievement 


THE NEW PACKARD TORSION-LEVEL RIDE 


LET THE RIDE DECIDE 














ackard . . the tarpaulins don't hide the drama 


it’s his. That doesn’t matter, so long 
as you have a real working partner- 
ship right from the start. 

If he is as good a man at his 
trade as you are at yours, then the 
advantage is all his. Far more than 
you appreciate, his graphics can con- 
trol what you write, how you ap- 
proach it, how you spell it out. 

This holds true in our field, but 
the fresh, outstanding examples are 
much more difficult to find. Far too 
many business paper advertisements 
lack new, imaginative thinking. And 
regardless of all the principles of 
selective selling and the selfish-in- 
terest readership of business papers, 
today there just isn’t enough time 
to go around. To put it another 
way: Before your product has a 
chance to compete on equal terms 
with the competition, your ads must 
compete with all other advertising 
in the same publication. 

Here are two examples, delib- 
to point this up: 


erately chosen 


Uncommon and dramatic . . The 
first example . . Packard Motor Car 

. is a two-pager about “The New 
Packard Torsion-Level Ride.” Why 
significant? Because a series of “Ac- 
tion shots from road-test show 
years most discussed automotive 
achievement.” Two running horizon- 
tal strips of photos . . unidentified 
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“Fine Car A” at top, “New Pack- 
ard” below (each, except for the 
windshield, covered by a tarpaulin) 

the former dipseydoodling all 
over the place; the latter riding just 
as smooth as silk. True, tests are not 
uncommon in business paper adver- 
tising, but this is currently uncom- 
mon advertising in its product cate- 
gory, and (important) it is staged 
with considerable drama. 

Example No. 2 Air Express 
(See p. 87) was selected because it 
uses a classic layout, one as old as 
advertising itself relies utterly 
on writing and art ingenuity to make 
it come off skillfully. The large 
photo shows a benign looking gent 
with hat brim down, coat collar up, 
a handy roll of Scotch Tape clutched 
in each hand. The headline . . voila! 
“He’s America’s No. 1  stick-up 
man!” Then, just see how smoothly 
the copy streams out: 


Need a Scotch brand tape 
trees? Wrapping a new automobile? § 
ing a rug? 

“We have ‘em — and hundreds more,” 
says ‘3M’ Executive Vice-President L. F. 
Weyard. 


‘stick-up man.’ ” 


“No wonder they call me the 
Now, note the easy transition over 
to Air Express: 


But there’s one kind of sticky tape you 


won't find around here, and that's red 
tape. When our dollars or customers ask 
for a shipment in a hurry, we take them 
at their word. 

We call Air Express—and the shipment 
is delivered in a matter of hours! 

We know we can depend on Air Ex 
press. We prove it hundreds of times a 
year. What's more, we save money by 
using Air Express. A 25-lb. shipment from 
St. Paul to Miami, for example, costs $13.65 
door to door (one charge). That's 20c less 
than any other air carrier—and the serv- 
ice just can't be compared! 


There’s miles of difference be- 
tween this approach, and the con- 
ventional . . “Air Express can save 
you umpity dollars a year on your 
rush shipments.” An important dif- 
ference in both readership and im- 
pression, we believe. 

We've been grasping for some- 
thing even more explicit. Not a for- 
mula, but a sort of key to this whole 
idea of a fresh note in your adver- 
tising. It’s certainly not a new tech- 
nique, for there really are no new 
techniques. 

It’s what you do with a technique 

once it seems to fit. So if you feel 
you can do best with a poster ap- 
proach, then by George you do the 
most startling poster job was ever 
done. 
*Take Union Oil, for instance. Lots 
of people have run advertisements 
about their dealers or employes. Lots 
of people have used picture pages. 
Yet Union does both in its “Henry 
McNeil” page, sub-titles it, “or how 
to be independent at 46 on a $350 
investment,’ and makes a great 
salesman-in-print out of it. (See p. 
90.) 

Why? Well, for one thing, the 
photos have the friendliness of snap- 
shots taken by Mrs. Henry. There’s 
a big difference, right at the bell, 
with the pictures you build this kind 
of an advertisement from. Cardinal 
rule: If you haven’t got really good 
pictures, do something else. But, as 
always, copy makes or breaks the 
advertisement. So try a few opening 
paragraphs. You be the judge. This 
is Henry talking: 


Whenever I hear anyone claiming that 
big business is bad for small business I 
think of my own case. 

Back in 1932 I leased this Union Oil 
service station in Venice, California with 
$350 my wife and I had saved the hard 

Continued on page 92 





H. V. Mercer, Manager, Adver- 
tising Department, Armco Steel 
Corporation, writes: 


“I well remember when ‘Finish’ 
was born, and that we have 
been an advertiser since the first 
issue,’ 

“The growth of the industry you 
serve has been phenomenal, and 
we have watched your maga- 
zine keep pace in both quality 
and range of editorial material. 
We have been impressed by 
your coverage of the policy- 
making, engineering, designing, 
production, purchasing and 
sales executives of the appli- 
ance and metal products manu- 
facturing field.” 

“We have both kept pace, and 
the future looks even brighter 
for both ‘Finish’ and Armco.” 
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Solidly 
LOCATED 


for sales... 


For over l! years—134 consecutive issues—ARMCO 
advertising has appeared on page one of finish 


Two measurements of the value of finish to advertisers say 
more than an armful of statistics: The ever-increasing number of 
finish advertisers; and the continued selection of finish 
by advertisers such as ARMCO for reaching appliance and metal 
products manufacturers. 


Last year was the 11th year for finis h— eleven years of 
consistent and substantial advertising gains. Last year, well over 
150 advertisers (through more than 100 agencies) used finish 
to reach the multi-billion-dollar metal products manufacturing 
market. 


And, like ARMCO, more and more advertisers are using 
finish consistently — month after month —as an effective 
means of getting their sales messages into the hands of key 
people who make, or influence, buying decisions. 

What better evidence is there that finish can do an 
equally effective job for you of concentrating on the key men, 
whatever their titles, who make buying decisions for appliance 
and metal products manufacturers! 
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* 
Star Ads of the Month 


These ads have been honored this month 
by the Copy Chasers, who stamped 
them, “OK as inserted.” 





How a new method of “ion control” : 
‘This bs one of « series of reports on the many products 


is opening up amazing 





industrial uses for paper 











Boost of the Month . . Eastman 
Kodak produced an ad that relies on 
nothing more than good writing .. p. 94 


Tables Turned .. Armstrong Cork 
(left) offers conspicuous example of artist 
beating photographer at his own game 
« it. Bie 














Henry M'Neil 
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Homespun . . Union Oil scores with Closeup . . Carborundum combines excellent photographs, expert cropping . . and the 
friendly photos, warm copy . . p. 88 reader leans over the worker's shoulder . . p. 92 
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How THE City OF EVANSTON Buys MUNICIPAL EQUIPMENT 


BEFORE equipment is bought by city 
and town governments, a number of offi- 
cials must give their approval. Evanston, 
Illinois (population 73,641),is no excep- 
tion. When Mr. Edward W. Smedberg, 
Superintendent of Streets, wants to buy, 
he makes a recommendation to Commis- 
sioner of Public Works Joseph L. Rose. If 
Mr. Rose approves, he in turn passes the 
recommendation on to City Manager 
Bert Johnson. Then Mr. Johnson must 
agree to the purchase and present it to the 
Mayor and City Council for final okay. 


Mr. Smedberg writes, “I find the ed- 
itorial material in THE AMERICAN 
CITY particularly useful in learning how 
important problems are met by officials 


in other municipalities. This information 
enables our own city to approach similar 
problems in a prompt and efficient 
manner. On more than one occasion 
your publication has directly influenced 
the purchase of equipment by my 
department.” 

Purchasing for other departments fol- 
lows the same pattern. Wherever the 
buying power is, THE AMERICAN CITY 
covers it, with subscriptions for not only 
Messrs. Smedberg, Rose, and Johnson, 
but also the City Engineer, Water Works 
Superintendent, Parks Superintendent, 
Traffic Engineer, and the Mayor. These 
men will see your sales message if you 
invest your advertising dollars in THE 


AMERICAN CITY. 


LEFT TO RIGHT 


Superintendent of Streets 
Smedberg, City Manager 
Johnson, Commissioner 
of Public Works Rose in- 
spect the operation of an 
Asplundh portable wood 
chipper, which disposes 
of brush in Evanston's 
streets and parks. 


Inset — Edward W. Smedberg 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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way. Now at 46, I'm financially independ- 
ent. But I'd never have made it so soon 
without the Union Oil Company. 

They taught me how to buy. How to sell. 
How to service. Even how to hire and 
train help, and keep my books. 


That’s the tone of it. The warmth 
of it. And so, an OK AS INSERTED 
to PAUL WALDELL, copywriter, and 
BOB TOMPKINS, art director, Young 
& Rubicam, Los Angeles. 

Let’s jump into the trick photo 
category. Adroitly done, it’s elo- 
quent in the writer’s behalf. Liberty 
Mutual Insurance, for example, in 
this page, “Arithmetic Helped Him 
Beat Paraplegia.” Cut out numerals, 
spread ladder-wise in the sky, man 
busily climbing . . a real stopper, 
and fine dramatization of the ad 
theme. So the copy creator is in the 
driver’s seat: 


When we put truck-driver Harry L. in 
an airplane in Los Angeles—destination: 
Liberty Mutual Rehabilitation Center, Bos- 








Yescabbe a 








. tops in a tough field 


trial Marketing 


ton, Mass.—he was a discouraged human 
being. You'll soon see why. 

He's been in the hospital for about four 
months. A big truck in his employer's 
freight yard had crushed and partially par- 
alyzed the lower part of his body. Fine 
surgical care had done wonders, but he 
had little muscular control. That was where 
physical restoration took over at the Reha- 
bilitation Center. 

But this story isn’t about physical res- 
toration. Liberty Mutual's rehabilitation 
techniques go far beyond that. The biggest 
problem was to find a new life and new 
courage for Harry. To go back to truck 
driving was out of the question. 

Harry was given aptitude and _ intelli- 
gence tests, with remarkable results. 


Well, you can guess the rest. It 
ties directly in with “Humanics,” a 
Liberty Mutual program . . and “Hu- 
manics lowers insurance costs re- 
duces the . . cost of accidents . . and 
actually increases profits.” 


Tops in a Tough Field . . Olivetti 
Corp., as you've probably noticed, 
achieves completely distinctive ad- 
vertising . . in a tough field, office 
equipment . . by a sort of modern 
checker playing with photographs of 
adding machines, its factory, a mon- 
tage of numbers, people walking by 
its showroom. This is high person- 
ality promotion and permits the 
writer to spell it out just as fast 
and straight as he can. One para- 
graph sample: 


The Olivetti ‘Electrosumma Duplex’ Add- 
ing Machine is the fastest desk-model add- 
ing machine made today. It not only cycles 
faster, but also has two registers; each 
register can operate independently or in 
combination with the other. When either 
register is totaled or subtotaled, the result- 
ing figure may be simultaneously trans- 
ferred to the other register, as designed; 
this eliminates re-entries, which contributes 
to speed and accuracy, and permits grand 
totals to accumulate. 


Of course, there are a lot of ad- 
vertising people who want no part 
of tricks with photographs, or geo- 
metrics for that matter. “Give us 
realism!” they shout. Well, they’ll 
get no argument from us so long 
as they really know what realism is. 
*%Take Carborundum’s spread, 





PEE 














Liberty Mutual . . copywriter’s field day 


“Coated Abrasives designed for your 
Toughest production Schedules.” 
(See p. 90.) There are no better 
words the author could have found, 
because teamed with a competent 
art man, four wonderful photos sim- 
ply spell out the meaningfulness of 
that head in grand letters. They are 
all working production shots, but in 
each case the camera moved in real 
close, and where it stopped a crop- 
ping expert took over. You, the 
reader, are right in the middle of 
this ad, leaning over the worker’s 
shoulder, and in a couple of cases 
actually doing the job yourself. An 
OK AS INSERTED to copywriter FRED- 
ERICK C. EGLOFF, Comstock & Co., 
Buffalo. 

*Cockeyed as it sounds, sometimes 
the artist can beat the photographer 
at his own game. The most con- 
spicuous example is some of the 
intriguing new advertisements Arm- 
strong Cork has been running. (See 
p. 90.) Here is an ad where the 
writer is completely businesslike and 
specific, “How a new method of ‘ion 
control’ is opening up amazing in- 
dustrial uses for paper.” You’d have 
to see it in full size to really catch 
the flavor of it, but it gains its 
strength and description by its 
handsome, unconventional art. 

It’s a black-and-white spread, the 
entire left hand page a wash draw- 
ing. Subject: operator at his perch 
over a huge mixing tank. Via 
photography, by virtue of its angle, 
it could be an interesting shot. 

Continued on p. 94 





How to avoid getting” 


Now and then you'll hear an advertiser complain, 


“We're not getting our share of free publicity.” 
If his statement is correct, he’s lucky. 


“Free’’ publicity is usually poor publicity, often 


costly publicity, and sometimes very bad publicity. 


In the first place, “free” publicity, like the free 
lunch, is a snare and a delusion. Someone has to write, 
type, mimeograph, mail, perhaps take photos—and 


erat 
no matter who does it, it isn’t free. 


Of course what most people mean when they talk 
about ‘‘Free” publicity is that they didn’t pay for edi- 
torial space at advertising rates. The implication is 
that magazines, newspapers, radio or television stations 
or whatever other form of communication they use for 
advertising, owe them something extra in the way of 
space or time in their editorial columns or on their 


regular programs simply because they are advertisers. 


Sometimes pressure will get a publicity puff printed, 
but almost never in a publication with the kind of 
editorial integrity that builds reader confidence, and 


therefore reader action. 


Long ago we learned that muscle is a completely 
inadequate substitute for real news when it comes to 


getting recognition for a client’s operations or products. 


Long ago, too, we learned that publicity, or in the 
broader sense public relations, is a specialized business 
requiring a set of aptitudes and skills quite different 


from any other business, including advertising. 


That is why we, as an advertising agency, keep 
public relations separate through an affiliate company, 
Burson-Marsteller Associates, Inc., with its own offices 
and its own full-time people, everyone of whom has 
these basic qualifications: 

1. He has worked in the editorial department of a 

magazine or newspaper and understands the 


needs and problems of editors. 


. He has industrial, technical, agricultural and/or 


commercial background. Some are engineers. 


He would rather be a good public relations man 


than anything else. 


In practice, those specialized qualities mean this: 


a Burson-Marsteller man can speak your language. 


ublierty 


| 


He may already have a considerable knowledge of 
your business or your industry. He can quickly absorb, 
and understand, the products, markets and objectives 
of your company and he has the specialized skills to 
translate them into stories or articles that meet the 
most rigid editorial standard. Conversely he will be 
the first person to tell you when you don’t have a 


story an editor will print. 


He knows the value of coordinating public relations 
with your overall marketing activity. He knows how 
to work with advertising and sales promotion, rather 


than to compete against it. 


Burson-Marsteller Associates have a fine record 
serving many clients—some who hire us as their 
advertising agency, others who do not. They have 
never misled any of them into believing that good 
publicity can be free, or that cheap publicity is good. 
But they have provided a service that results in 
excellent editorial coverage at a very reasonable cost 


in dollars, and a very low cost in terms of output. 


If you’d like to know how Burson-Marsteller Asso- 
ciates approach a publicity or public relations program, 


write for the booklet “WHO? WHAT? WHY? HOW?” 


Marsteller. Vckard, 
G ebhardt mileod ; Inc: 


Yi, £1 Ss i NG 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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STYROFOAM 
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General American Transportation Corporation selects 
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Dow Chemical . 


As we have emphasized so often, 
when the stage is set this well, the 
copywriter doesn’t have to worry 
about being fancy. These two open- 
ing paragraphs will show you: 


For years it was believed that a mate- 
rial made of rubber-coated paper fibers 
would have almost unlimited possibilities 
as a base for artificial leathers, as a 
filtering medium, for use in low-cost gas- 
kets, and in many other industrial appli- 
cations. 

To make such a material and make it 
inexpensively, Armstrong research workers 
felt that the individual fibers had to be 
coated with large amounts of rubber 
which were suspended in a liquid 
in the watery pulp stage of paper manu- 
facture. But they also knew that sus- 
pended paper fibers and rubber normally 
wouldn't combine uniformly in the right 


proportions. 


Well, we guess we can’t leave you 
hanging in mid-air. So what hap- 
pened? 


The reason for this situation was well- 
known. In fact, the 19th Century writings 
of a German physicist named Helmholtz 
describe the phenomenon that occurs when 
particles of any material are suspended 
in water. Double layers of tiny electric 
charges — called ions — form protective 
envelopes around the particles and keep 
them apart. 

A few years ago, a group of Armstrong 
research chemists set out to make practical 
use of the Helmholtz Double Layers. After 
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. spot drawings smooth the writer’s path 


working through a year-long maze of ex- 
periments, they hit upon a process which 
precisely controlled the layers of ions. 
With it, 


paper fibers evenly and thoroughly and 


rubber could be made to coat 


in amounts as large as 100 percent of the 


fiber weight. 


Well, now you know. And we 
know that ROY MINET, who heads 
Armstrong’s Industrial Division ad- 
vertising staff, and ARTHUR KAM- 
MERMAN, copy group head, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York, merit an OK AS INSERTED. 


Adequacy Not Enough. . From 
this point on, its not so much a 
matter of art as it is what your art 
director does with it. The basic is- 
sue, of course, is that adequacy is 
no longer adequate . . that only a 
superb art performance really gives 
the writer a chance to compete and 
sell. Here, however, without further 
theorizing, is an interesting ad- 
vertisement worth noting: 

Spot drawings used in a different 
manner can aid the writer immeas- 
urably. And this Dow Chemical 
spread is what we mean where 
six clever little drawings make a 
product comparative chart seem 
alive. Dow is selling “Styrofoam 

. offers you a combination of 
properties unmatched by any other 
low-temperature insulation!” 


Boost of the Month 

A boost-of-the-month to Eastman 
Kodak for its series of “Kodak Re- 
ports”. (See p. $0.) . . Noteworthy 
here because it relies on nothing 
more than good writing. A sample: 


Madison Avenue is a thoroughfare in 
the Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, and a place-symbol for the art 
practiced there of creating your neighbor's 
aspirations and anxieties. (Not yours, your 
neighbor's.) Appropriately housed at No. 
285 is the headquarters of the Association 
of National Advertisers, to which belong 
about 500 of the principal corporations 
that endeavor successfully to preserve the 
economy from stagnation. 

In this endeavor it appears that money 
is spent like water. Millions for a single 


television comedian. Millions for micro- 
wave relay networks, for costumes and 
sets, for writers of international repute, for 
multi-page, multi-color inserts in magazines 
of multi-million circulation, for mountain- 
sides of timber converter: to coupons and 
point-of-purchase displays, for neon water- 
falls and consulting psychologists and 
puppeteers. 

Yet in their madness there is method. 
No super-cyclotron builders ever had cruel- 
er fiscal watch-dogs to placate. No civil 
engineers ever had more faith in figures 
than these watchdogs. 

10w to draw attention to one 

set of their figures. These will 

interest persons who contemplate the pro- 
duction of a movie. Movies primarily en- 
tertain, but sometimes they exhort. Some- 
times nothing else exhorts as well. Movies 
can exhort chairmen of boards, admirals, 

r eight-year-old girls. They can be subtle. 
They can be direct. They can put an at- 
tractive face on a complicated idea. They 
cost money. 

How much they cost, where the money 
goes, how many people they‘re reached, 
what the life span of a film is, why it's 
done in the first place, and a great many 
through 


other are answered 


statistics in a new book called ‘The Dollars 


questions 


and Sense of Business Firms.” It has well- 
illustrated charts and hard covers and is 
based on hitherto confidential data supplied 
the Association of National Advertisers by 
67 of the nation’s leading companies about 
157 non-theatrical films representing a total 


investment of $12,000,000. 


So, we make our deepest bow 
this month to WALTER LITTEN, of the 
Kodak advertising department, and 
C. H. GLEASON, Charles L. Rumrill 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Copy Chasers 








@ MADE BIGGER 


@ MADE BIGGER 


@ MADE BIGGER 


@ MADE BIGGER 


of “know how’’ to provide information for the $6,000,000,000 
Market . . . that’s why this Industry-Owned Magazine is being ex- 
in size, scope and market influence, beginning with the July 1955 issue. 


' has dictated the need for more reliable erractical 

information, gargs coverage, and adequate sources 
of equipment and materials s the new sw MODERN CASTINGS and American 
Foundryman will fill this req for the Castings Industry. 


. “and changed format will mean a larger page area . . . more material 
King S Size" . clearer illustrations . . . editorial matter aaron to every advertise- 


aoe ; for visual ease and intensified reader interest. 


Coordinated Coverage of all functions in the modern castings ae TEAM" 
— management 28 engineering Os ti — 

insures a balanced readership. — 
Souud Fundamentals —MODERN CASTINGS and American Foundryman 
reaches every foundry in the United States and Canada, 
waste-free Circulation. Advertis rates are based on 
Castings field with 

MODERN CASTINGS 


circ _ : 
aud ; 
American Foundryman , 480) 
combines the best elements ' 


known to publishing. Moreover, 


sie os MODERN CASTINGS 


ad American Foundryman 


GOLF and WOLF ROADS e _ DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
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management 


forum 


A monthly discussion, 

in which industry’s top 
executives talk frankly about 
management policies 

dealing with current industrial 
marketing, selling 


and advertising problems 








Competition too tough to allow ad cut 
in summer, most executives assert 


IM‘s monthly tabulation of advertising volume in business publications shows that volume 
declines during summer vacation time and the holiday season. To help find out why and 
to learn management's thinking on this point (an important one to industrial advertisers) 
IM asked these questions of various corporation heads: 


Do you feel that your customers are less likely to read business publications . . 


and your 


advertising therein . . during summer vacation time and winter holidays? 


Did your company reduce its advertising in business publications last July and August? 


Last December and January? What were the reasons . 


. either for reducing or maintaining 


it? Do inquiries from advertising drop in these periods? Does business drop? 


The answers appear below. 





By Walter F. Deming 
President 

The Deming Co. 
Salem, O. 


™ THE PUMP BUSINESS, like many 
others, is highly competitive. We 
have a continuous job of selling to 
distributors, dealers and their cus- 
tomers. We have a further job in 
backing the efforts of our salesmen. 
Each of these groups is vital to our 
sales program and each of them 
sells all year around. We feel it 
would be ridiculous to withdraw ad- 
vertising support from them at any 
time of year. 

We manufacture two basic prod- 
ucts . . industrial pumps, which are 
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used in industries of all types, and 
water systems (a pump and tank 
used primarily to deliver and store 
water in rural, farm and suburban 
homes). 

Industrial sales are steady, but 
water system sales volume follows 
the general pattern of the construc- 
tion industry up during warm 
months and down during cold 
months. A water system delivers 
water from a well or other source in 
the same manner as a city water 
system, and the water is used for the 
same purposes. If you live beyond 
the water mains you can’t be with- 
out one. As a result, there is a regu- 
lar market for replacement parts. 

Inquiries concerning water sys- 
tems taper off during the winter 
months, but since inquiries are only 
one of many reasons for advertising, 


we do not attach any great signifi- 
cance to this factor. Industrial pump 
inquiries remain steady. 

The rise and fall of readership 
during the so-called vacation months 
of July and August cannot be very 
great. The vacation season is now 
spread across the year and we're 
inclined to go along with existing 
research which shows a maximum 
loss of readership of less than 2%. 
We feel that loss of readership dur- 
ing December and January falls into 
the same category. 

It is our belief that advertising, 
like sales calls in general, must be 
consistent to produce its greatest 
impact. Any good advertising pro- 
gram serves more than one purpose. 
Our program, for instance, sells our 
name, sells our quality and sells our 
knowledge, as well as our products 
as such. It is our belief that many 
of our objectives can be obtained 
only through consistent advertising. 


By Frederic O. Hess 
President 

Selas Corp. 

of America 
Philadelphia 


™ WITH A PROSPECT list that includes 
every industrial plant which can uti- 
lize improved heat processing meth- 
ods, Selas benefits greatly from mass 

media contacts. 
Our advertising program is based 
on the premise that our customers 
Continued on page 100 








@ Are these the right people— 
@ in the right places? 


Are you reaching them often enough at the right cost? 





— wnousteis 
6.5 % 


NON BUSINESS 
—— 


OTHER 
CORPORATE 
OFFICERS 


INDUSTRY & BUSINESS = z « TOP MANAGEMENT 
97.1% Y 70.8% 


How do you establish direct lines of communication with the topsiders 
whom the outsiders seldom see? Isn’t insufficient contact at this level the 
same big selling problem that also slows up firms seeking to do impor- 
tant business with your own company? 


The advertisers in Dun’s Review and Modern Industry meet this sales 
problem by communicating directly with a higher concentration of the 
right people, in the right places—at a cost of far fewer sales expense 
dollars than would be required to tell their story elsewhere. 


And because contacting top management at the “‘center of authority” 

through Dun’s Review and Modern Industry costs so much less— 

: you, too, can afford to make a dent, not a dimple in a #1 industrial 
culation of manage- . ; ; ; 

ment’s own magazine is market. This magazine, with 120,000 circulation, blankets the major 

in the names of leader- business enterprises, including 41,514 of the nation’s best manufactur- 


When 70.8% of the cir- 


ship-level men from gen- ing plants! 

eral manager UP—it’s 

profitable to plant your WHEN TOP MANAGEMENT DECIDES, EVERYBODY ACTS! 

best selling ideas at the 

top—the roots willreach THIS IS MANAGEMENT’S OWN MAGAZINE 

way down. ] BECAUSE A UNIQUE EDITORIAL SERVICE IS 
EARN YOUR RIGHT TO BE CONSIDERED DIRECTED TO: BETTER MANAGEMENT PER- 
WHERE THERE IS BIG BUYING TO BE DONE FORMANCE FOR GREATER PROFITS 





DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY “fia? 
A DUN & BRADSTREET PUBLICATION | 
99 Church Street, New York 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


For immediate, detailed information—see service ad, Section 69, Business Publication Rates and Data (SRDS) 





you sell the buying team”... 
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*K PRODUCTION 
THE FACTORY MANAGER OF A REFRIGER- 
ATION EQUIPMENT MAKER: “I’d read 

Iron Age for the ads, if nothing else. I 
have confidence. in them because of the 
magazine’s prestige. I like the Newsfront 
.... 1t’s easy to find. The Report to Man- 
agement .... is short and snappy. The 

topical headings help place the articles in a 

hurry. Digest of the Week is good.” 
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* ADMINISTRATION 
THE PRESIDENT OF A METAL FINISHING OUTFIT: 
“The Iron Age is the best in the field, and I 
always find what I want in it. I think the 
editorials are very good .... all your con- 
tributors are people who know their busi- 
ness. I feel the Digest of the Week in 
Metalworking is a valuable short cut. 
The entire news and technical sections 
aregood,and theforecastis worthwhile.” 








when you buy nefjron Age 


: ...-across all metalworking...48% of all industry 





*K PURCHASING 
THE PURCHASING AGENT OF A MANUFAC. 
TURER OF POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIP- 
MENT: “‘The price quotations in Jron Age 
are just about as easy to locate and under- 
stand as can possibly be expected. If I am 
looking up prices, I just turn to the back 
of the book, and there they are. Jron Age is 
sort of like a. bible to me... . the present 
format makes for quick, concise reading.” 













*K ENGINEERING 
THE PLANT ENGINEER OF A SURGICAL SUPPLY 
MAKER: “I have been very familiar with The 
Iron Age for about five years, and have de- 

veloped a pretty steady habit of reading 
it. It gives me the information I need in 
methods, tooling and equipment. It is a 

* 4 trade magazine with a solid background, 

and is a most practical publication for b 
the metals field.” 
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and prospects function . . as we do 
.. on a 12-month-per-year schedule, 
and are therefore alert to cutting 
costs, improving product quality and 
effiiciency, the year around. This at- 
titude conforms with our sales pol- 
icy, which observes no seasonal de- 
cline in selling effort. 

It is apparent that, since advertis- 
ing is to us a substitute for the per- 
sonal contacts our salesmen cannot 
find the time to make, it is also a 
full-time job. Judging from the lack 
of seasonal effect in the inquiry re- 
sponse to our advertising, it appears 
that we have plenty of company in 
our views. 

We cannot understand why mass 
media selling should be reduced 
during the summer and holiday sea- 
sons. It is to be expected that as 
individuals most of us naturally ex- 
hibit less interest in business mat- 
ters during vacation periods. But 
these are short intervals and are be- 
coming more widely dispersed 
throughout the year. It seems that 
as many vacations are taken these 
days during the winter months as 
during the summer. 

Moreover, with the technological 
developments continually being in- 
troduced, we find ourselves devot- 
ing more time to business paper 
reading to keep abreast of the ad- 
vancements. To meet the demands 
of today’s business pressures and 
needs, this becomes iess and less of 
a part-time assignment. 


By George S. Dively 
Chairman and 
President 
Harris-Seybold Co. 
Cleveland 


™® HARRIS-SEYBOLDS CUSTOMERS in- 
clude commercial printers and 
lithographers, publishers, carton 
manufacturers, trade binderies, 
paper mills and converters, metal 
container producers and related 
graphic arts companies. We do not 
find definite seasonal patterns in 
the sale or shipment of our prod- 
ucts. 
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Our product base is the broadest 
in the industry, concentrated pri- 
marily on offset and typographic 
presses. It also includes power paper 
cutting machinery, platemaking 
equipment, lithographic chemicals, 
sheet collators and a wide range of 
other equipment and operating sup- 
plies. 

The graphic arts industry consists 
of about 40,000 firms, with about 
half that number accounting for al- 
most all of our business. Promo- 
tional emphasis is primarily on direct 
mail and sales-supporting material. 
There are a large number of trade 
publications to be considered. 

Foundation of our publication ad- 
vertising schedule is a consistent 
program of four-color double-page 
spreads, running on a_ staggered 
basis. This program has been in op- 
eration for more than four years 
and has proved to be both effective 
and economical. 

We feel that continuity is one of 
the chief requirements of publica- 
tion advertising in our type of busi- 
ness. We achieve this by regularity 
in the color insert program. To sup- 
ply the flexibility demanded by 
shifts of emphasis, new product in- 
troductions or changes in sales 
strategy, the insert program is 
backed up with one-page two-color 
specific-product ads in a wider list 
of publications. Although planned 
and scheduled well in advance, these 
supporting programs can be changed 
almost overnight to achieve special 
purposes. 

Like many other manufacturing 
industries, graphic arts has a trend 
toward shutdown of plants for sum- 
mer vacations. Vacations of our field 
sales and service personnel are 
scheduled heavily during the most 
popular shutdown months, July and 
August. The latter part of December 
is a rather busy period for a large 
number of our customers because of 
rush printing orders, and there are 
also a large number of association 
meetings and activities taking place, 
in which many of our sales people 
participate. 

During these periods, the flexible 
portions of our over-all promotional 
program, such as the single-page 


publication advertising and the di- 
rect mail programs, usually are ad- 
justed slightly to reduce the normal 
number of inquiries. The sales force 
can then concentrate on customers 
who are not affected by the season, 
while keeping relatively clear of new 
projects. 


By W. F. McGuinness 
President 

Elastic Stop Nut 

Corp. of America 
Union, N.]. 


=" IT IS OUR OPINION that there is 
a definite reduction in business 
paper readership during the summer 
months of July and August and, to 
a much lesser degree and for a 
shorter period, during the holiday 
season at year end. 

Since we regard continuity of ad- 
vertising as an important factor in 
the promotion of our products, and 
also since the decrease is a matter of 
degree, the company’s advertising is 
not completely curtailed during the 
summer months. On the other hand, 
we do consider the summer months 
“expendable.” 

In those cases where we use a Six 
times yearly schedule in a magazine, 
our advertisements are scheduled 
for the spring and fall months where 
a somewhat greater degree of reader 
attention can be assured. In other 
cases where we have a full 12-time 
schedule, the summer months in 
specific magazines are frequently 
sacrificed in order to double up our 
advertising in other months of the 
year when we may have a special 
message to present. 

The year end holiday period is so 
much shorter and the effects of it 
so much less perceptible, that no 
special effort is made to schedule 
around it. This is particularly true 
for the monthly books, although, 
where it is convenient and possible, 
some date changes are made in the 
case of weekly magazines. 

During the summer months there 
is some slowness in our business 
which may be partly cyclical and 
partly the result of vacation produc- 
tion losses in other manufacturing 
plants. During the same period there 

Continued on page 102 
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ANOTHER mighty good indication of a pub- 


lication’s effectiveness is its renewal rate. 


Here, too, HEATING, PIPING & AIR CON- 

DITIONING is far out front — a vigorous 
K 

79.789 in 1954, What better evidence of superior 


by every measure 
THE CHOICE in the 
‘ndustrial-large building 


field. 


that the right subscribers are buying in HP&AC 


a publication that’s right for them. 


Closing date is the 10th of the preceding month 
for advertising to this INTERESTED audience. 
All aboard? 


editorial content! 


To reach engineers and contractors, the major 
purchase-control factors in heating, piping, and 
air conditioning, you can choose HP&AC with 
complete confidence. It’s the book they PAY to 
read because it’s WORTH it — the only 100% 
paid (ABC) circulation magazine serving this di- 
vision of the industrial-large building field. More- 


: ; * Average 86.95%, ASHAE members; 67.4%, non-mem- 
over, the exceptionally high renewal rate proves bers. Per ABC report Dec. 31, 1954. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING  6N. Michigan, Chicago 
@ AiR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal CLEVELAND: 737 National City Bank Bldg. LOS ANGELES: 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 


) ist in Circulation 
Not only does HP&AC deliver the most circu- HP&AC has the greatest editorial content. 


lation, it is the only FULLY paid (ABC) circula- Carries monthly Journal of American Society 
tion magazine in its field. of Heating and Air-Conditioning Engineers. 


st in Advertisers Acceptance 


More companies advertise in HP&AC. In addi- HP&AC carries more pages of advertising. 
tion, HP&AC is used exclusively in its field by Significant is the steady growth in this re- 
more advertisers. spect, too. 
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is also some fall off in the volume 
of magazine readership as indicated 
by inquiry returns. During the win- 
ter period the change in sales vol- 
ume is much le «: obvious. In my 
opinion the change in volume of 
business is, in our industry, more 
probably a matter of the business 
cycle rather than a reflection of a 
holiday slow down. The change in 
number of inquiries received is not 
marked enough to be accurately at- 
tributed to this cause. 


By James E. DeLong 
President 

Waukesha Motor Co. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


™ BUSINESS PAPER READERSHIP during 
the summer months . . June, July 
and August . . is somewhat less than 
is normal for the remaining nine 
months of the year. This seems to be 
particularly so in the states north 
of the Mason-Dixon line, where the 
heavy construction, building, earth- 
moving and allied industries are 
most ‘active in warm weather. 

The people who use the equip- 
ment, who live with it and work 
with it, and in many instances buy 
it, are in the field and on the job, 
and the time they devote to reading 
business papers is certainly less 
than in the slack seasons. 

In industries where activity is 
maintained at a constant level 
throughout the entire year, vacation 
schedules are more common in the 
summer than in the winter and 
readership is therefore slightly less. 
Obviously this does not apply to all 
business papers, nor to all industries 
and purchasing groups reached by 
business papers, nor does it apply 
equally to all sections of the country 
. . and perhaps not at all to many 
papers serving the export market. 

However, it does apply, to some 
extent at least, to the readers of 
the Waukesha Motor Co.’s heavy- 
duty internal combustion engine ad- 
vertisements. In this connection, the 
slump in readership during the win- 
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ter holiday season appears to be too 
insignificant to consider seriously. 

The Waukesha Motor Co. believes 
the best advertising is consistent ad- 
vertising . . month in and month 
out . . in a selected list of influential 
papers. Total circulation . . and 
even readership statistics . . are only 
two factors in determining what 
publications share in our advertising 
appropriation. 

The magazines with a consistent 
record of reliable, informed, influ- 
ential editorial content, that per- 
forms definite and tangible services 
for their readers and their advertis- 
ers, suffer the smallest readership 
drop no matter what the weather or 
the season. Because our schedules 
are carried by such papers, we feel 
that our advertisements are good 
business in all seasons. 

Several times, where budget limi- 
tations have necessitated a nine- 
time-a-year schedule instead of a 
12-time schedule (in certain con- 
struction industry magazines) we 
have placed our advertisements in 
the issues appearing in the first four 
months of the year, in the June is- 
sue, and in the last four months of 
the year. These isolated instances 
are the only ones in which we have 
used unequal scheduling. All our 
six-time schedules are alternate 
months throughout the year, and the 
12-time schedules use advertising 
every month. 

Inquiries from our advertising 
seem to hold fairly level at all sea- 
sons. Announcement of a new de- 
velopment invariably brings more 
than the normal amount, usually 
from one to two months following 
the initial publicity. Of course, we 
do not solicit inquiries through the 
use of coupons, premiums or other 
devices, so we are not familiar with 
the seasonal variation that might be 
apparent if we received and re- 
corded inquiries in great quantities. 

Waukesha’s business activity, ex- 
pressed in terms of monthly gross 
sales, does not show much seasonal 
variation. July appears to be the 
least active, but this is certainly due 
in a large part to the production 
employes’ annual vacation period, 
as well as to the inventory period 


which is scheduled at that time. 

An accurate comparison of 
monthly shipments might also indi- 
cate a very minor dip in internal 
combustion engine sales activity 
during February, although any in- 
terpretation of this fact must take 
into consideration such things as 
“lead time” for purchase orders, ac- 
cessory suppliers’ shipping sched- 
ules, company inventory policy, and 
other local and national economic 
factors. 


By Sam S. Mullin 
President 

Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Co. 

Cleveland 


® AS THE WORLD’s largest manufac- 
turer of aircraft landing gears, we 
get well over 90% of our business 
from the aircraft field. Inasmuch as 
we have a very large backlog of 
orders, our monthly volume main- 
tains a fairly even level. 

Prior to a year ago, we advertised 
on a regular monthly basis through- 
out the entire year. Within the last 
two years, however . . in an effort 
to explore new commercial markets 
for our ball-bearing screw . . we 
keyed advertising inquiries each 
month and discovered that inquiries 
dropped substantially during the 
month of July. During July of last 
year, for example, inquiries dropped 
on an average of 40% from the aver- 
age for the two preceding months. 

In December of that same year, 
in the belief that the holiday season 
affected readership of business pub- 
lications, we reduced our regular 
schedule and . . while we have no 
accurate figures for December . . a 
projection of December inquiries 
would seem to indicate that Decem- 
ber would have been down at least 
40% if we had placed our regular 
schedule. 

We presume from this that read- 
ers are less apt to read business 
publications during these months, 
and we have accordingly revised our 
program for the current year and 
are decreasing, but not completely 
eliminating, advertising in the 
months of July and December. 

Continued on page 106 





THE LANGUAGE OF AN INDUSTRY 


...iS a rich thing! It is expressive! It is a short cut to meanings 
that can’t be said any other way, but more important it can be 
understood only by those of long experience — it is the life blood 
that gives character to a business or a trade. 


Trade language makes better copy. It takes selling into 
the mind of the buyer in words that he has lived with. It 
surrounds your advertising with an aura that assures him you 
understand his problem. It helps to create advertising your 
competitor can’t sign. 


The knowledge of trade languages is only a part of the ex- 
tensive experience acquired by the staff of Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
in many years of handling sales promotion to many industries. 
It is just one of the factors that makes it possible for an agency 
giving its full attention to industry to do a better job for you. 


If you sell to Industry we have ability and experience that 
can be of help to you. 


Russell C. Gray, Ine. 








OUR NEW ADDRESS: 155 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 6-7750 


ADVERTISING TO BUSINESS, INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE SINCE 1917 
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65,800 Sales Hours Per Week 


--- clocked by industrial salesmen 


who hand-pick Mill & Factory readers! 


After an industrial salesman has been calling on a prospect or 
customer for a while, he can gauge to a “T”’ just how much 
buying influence is behind the desk. In his own territory, he 
knows better than anyone else who the real buyers are...and 
where they are. 


Just imagine that you could tap this intimate local knowledge 
on: a nationwide scale, and select the most important buying 
influences to receive your advertising message. That’s the job 
MILL & FAcTorY does for you, through its unique Conover-Mast 
Franchise Circulation Method. 


For MILL & FAcTorY, alone among general industrial publications, 
actually builds and maintains its circulation through 1,645 in- 
dustrial sales engineers, averaging more than 65,800 hours of 
sales calls per week the year round. In every important trading 
area of the U.S., these salesmen hand-pick personally identified 
buying influences to receive paid copies of MILL & Factory. 


Contrast this method of reaching known buying influ- 
ences with the hit-or-miss method of circulating to 
lists of titles. You’ll see why MILL & Factory is the 
only magazine that reaches the very same men your 
own salesmen must see in selling your product. 


Mill Factory 
Mills Factory qari 
CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATIONS, Inc. C4 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. y | 


Your Salesmen Must See to Sell! 
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By E. N. Gosselin 
President 

Graver Tank & 
Mfg. Co. 

East Chicago, Ind. 


® AS A LEADING fabricator in steels 
and alloys, Graver’s business follows 
the business trends of the heavy 
construction industries . . activity 
during the first half year, then a 
less intense period in the third quar- 
ter, followed by increasing business 
toward the year end. 

However, despite these usual fluc- 
tuations of business during the year, 
our orders result from sales efforts 
made with undiminished vigor 
throughout the year. 

The same vigor with which our 
sales efforts are pursued also char- 
acterizes our advertising. Though 
our advertising budget is limited to 
the trade magazines for the indus- 
tries we serve, we attempt to pre- 
sent our story through our ads in a 
regularly occurring schedule. 

To gain this intensification and 
stay within our budget, we reduce 
slightly the frequency of our ads in 
August and December. While we ac- 
cept the many studies that tend to 
show little seasonal variations in 
readership, we recognize our own 
difficulties in keeping abreast of the 
magazines in vacation and holiday 
periods. Consequently, we feel that 
the increased advertising during im- 
portant conventions is more advan- 
tageous to us than sustaining our 
program in absolute regularity 
throughout the year. 


| By John S. Coleman 

& President 
Burroughs Corp. 
Detroit 


® IT HAS LONG been our contention 
at Burroughs that business publica- 
tions are one of the most essential 
tools of good management. They 
are, in fact, its very lifeblood. For if 
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management is to discharge the re- 
sponsibilities laid upon it, it must be 
informed of technical developments 
in the field, as well as events and 
trends of the nation as a whole. 
Without business publications, this 
job would be very nearly impossible. 

Because of this necessary reliance 
on business publications, therefore, 
I do not believe that readership de- 
clines to any appreciable extent 
during the summer months or even 
at holiday periods. 

Based on this assumption regard- 
ing readership, we at Burroughs do 
not reduce our advertising schedule 
in business publications during the 
so-called lower readership months 
of July and August, December and 
January. If we were a company that 
based its advertising schedule on the 
introduction of new products alone, 
or if our advertising were tailored 
solely for an inquiry campaign, we 
might consider using only the es- 
tablished peak months of reader- 
ship. 


By E. J. Hanley 
President 
Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


™ FOR A NUMBER of years, practical- 
ly all Allegheny Ludlum advertise- 
ments in business publications have 
been keyed. During that period, we 
have not been conscious of any par- 
ticular drop in reader-attention or 
response that could be attributed di- 
rectly to the effect of summer vaca- 
tion or year-end holiday seasons. 

As a result, our schedules in indi- 
vidual magazines usually are spread 
uniformly across the calendar. In 
so doing, we feel that we acquire an 
important added advantage . . the 
long-term cumulative value of main- 
tained advertising continuity. 

Last year, which saw the steel in- 
dustry emerging from a slump that 
started in 1953, will serve as an ex- 
cellent example. Presaging that 
emergence, the rate of inquiry re- 
sponse to our advertising began to 


move up strongly in April of 1954. 
It reached the high point for the 
year in June . . at a level almost 
50% above the monthly average . . 
and continued at above-average 
levels during July and August. 

On the other hand, that same 
April-to-June quarter was our low 
point for the year in monthly aver- 
age dollar volume of orders. The 
order rate began to move up in 
August, illustrating the lag between 
market interest in the form of in- 
quiries, and action in the form of 
orders. 

Admittedly, last year was not a 
typical year for the steel industry. 
But then, what year is? It does 
serve to show that summer vaca- 
tions and winter holidays exerted 
no traceable dampening effect upon 
our operations. 


By Frank H. Adams 
President 

Surface 

Combustion Corp. 
Toledo 


® OUR INDUSTRIAL divisions design, 
manufacture and sell industrial fur- 
naces for the metalworking, steel 
mill and glass industries, as well as 
industrial air conditioning equip- 
ment. The latter is primarily used 
for industrial processing purposes. 

Since this is capital equipment, 
used essentially for the production of 
other goods, our business is not sea- 
sonal. Factors, above and beyond 
seasonal variations, are of much 
greater influence in determining the 
purchase of this type of equipment. 

In view of the above factors, we 
have always maintained our adver- 
tising in business magazines on a 
more or less constant basis through- 
out the year. The only exception to 
this has been in the case of cam- 
paigns designed to promote a par- 
ticular product or a particular mar- 
ket. 

Factors such as general business 
conditions, as well as the activity in 
particular industries, are much more 
effective than seasonal factors in 
determining the inquiries which we 
will receive from the given adver- 
tisement. ® 
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Theodore R. Olive was only twelve 
when he decided that he wanted to be 
an engineer. By the time he was sixteen, 
the patriotic fervor of World War I was 
running high and the country needed 
farm hands... so Ted went to work on 
a Wyoming sheep ranch. Packed with 
unusual adventures, his six-month stay 
provided him with so much material for 
successful high school and college essays 
that he developed a taste for writing. 

To realize his boyhood ambitions, 
Ted spent five years at Harvard getting 
his formal education in Chemical En- 
gineering and another four years get- 
ting broad varied experience in the 
chemical industries. He jumped at the 
chance to join Chemical and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineering in 1927. As he puts it, 
“It was my chance to combine the two 
things I most enjoyed—writing and 
engineering.” 

Now, as Senior Associate Editor of 
Chemical Engineering, Ted is one of 
McGraw-Hill’s hardest working and 
most prolific editors. In addition to 
contributing many pages of text to 
each issue of Chemical Engineering, 
this devotee of the slide rule has found 
time to help organize the Process In- 


His boyhood dreams 


dustries Division of the American Soci- 
ety of Mechanical Engineers—to serve 
as chairman of the ASME Professional 
Divisions Committee and Board on 
Technology—to prepare a very com- 
prehensive Guide to Process Instru- 
ment Elements—and to write special 
material for several authoritative hand- 
books. Friends wonder how he ever 
finds time for his hobbies of home mod- 
ernization and boating. 

Mr. Olive’s experience, knowledge of 
his job, and ability to serve his readers, 
is typical of McGraw-Hill editors. 
They’re specialists. They know their 
fields. They live with the problems of 
the men—within these fields—who look 
to them for accurate reporting of news 
that is vital to their industry. 

Their “product” has to be good. 
Editorial quality must be consistently 
maintained because every McGraw-Hill 
publication is sold to its subscribers . . . 
bought because of the ability of McGraw- 
Hill editors to pack each page with 
information that will help their 
readers do a more efficient job. That is 
why every McGraw-Hill publication 
provides an alert, interested audience 
for the advertiser’s sales messages. 


McGRAW- HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


M-GRAW-HILL i 


Wa’ SOR BUSINESS 
A 2.2.4 
Se” 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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employe communications 


public relations 


by Robert Newcomb 
and Marg Sammons 


When other ways fail, company 
publication gets story across 


Saves day more and more as personal communication bogs down 


™ ANYONE WHO HAS DONE any major 
surveying of employe communica- 
tions programs in industrial plants 
(and the authors of this department 
spend a lot of time at it) inevitably 
bumps up against this employe com- 
ment: “We never know what’s going 
on around here, because the com- 
pany doesn’t tell us. We have an in- 
terest in its future, because our own 
is tied in with the company’s.” 

In spite of the great emphasis 
which communicators place on the 
value of man-to-man communica- 
tion, it is quite evident that man-to- 
man communication bogs down in 
many companies. The president de- 
crees that certain information be 
channeled, on a_ personal basis, 
through all levels of personnel right 
down to the man in the plant. What 
he hopes for and what he gets are 
often two different matters. 

Management seems to be grow- 
ing sensitive to its personal commu- 
nications bog-downs. There are signs 
that the employe publication is be- 
ing brought into use more and more 
as the one trusted device to carry 
the facts through to the employe and 
his family. Personal communication 
is vital to the management of any 
sound communications program, but 
the alert company these days is 
making doubly sure that the per- 
sonal message gets heard, by using 
columns of the employe magazine. 

At Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Orange, N.J., the company re- 
cently took a look at the future by 
means of an article on research pub- 
lished in its monthly magazine, 
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Keeps employes informed . .Work- 
ers learn latest developments in their com- 
pany’s bookkeeping machines through ar- 
ticle on punched tape in ‘Keynote,’ Mon- 
roe’s monthly magazine. 


“Keynote.” In it the editor, Edna M. 
Sterner, made a pictorial business 
call on the company’s research en- 
gineers, and in an article named 
“What’s New?” she answered the 
questions in readers’ minds. 

After summarizing the accom- 
plishments and the aims of the re- 
search men, she tackled the in- 
quiries: What does punched tape do 
for the business? (Punched tape is 
the biggest current development.) 
How does Monroe fit in with its 
punched-tape machines? How were 
the machines developed? How does 
punched tape tie in with our pro- 
duction of mechanical machines? 
Step by step, in simple and under- 


Industry's relations with 
Employes/Stockholders 
Distributors/Suppliers/ 
Neighbors 
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standable language, editor Sterner 
gives the employes the story of a 
new by-product of their company’s 
machines which makes them more 
adaptable for data processing. When 
the Monroe employe is asked what’s 
new around Monroe, he need not 
shrug his shoulders and say he 
doesn’t know. 


A Look Ahead . . The employe 
annual report is rapidly getting to 
be a new, strong arm of employe 
communication, but newer still is 
the forecast. At Southwestern Public 
Service Co., Amarillo, Tex., editor 
Charles Annett of “The Southwest- 
erner” has put together an article 
with the forward look. “What’s 
Ahead in ’55 . . with a backward 
look to judge from” is a carefully 
assembled report of the road ahead. 

The article takes up construction, 
customers, sales and personnel. Em- 
ployes of the company see what’s 
earmarked for construction expen- 
ditures, and where the sums will go. 
Any prediction regarding the num- 
ber of new customers to be devel- 
oped in the next year is naturally 
difficult to make, but employes like 
to know the targets too. 

Editor Annett, in developing in- 
formation on future sales, reviews 
the situation with respect to home 
appliances, and the company esti- 
mates the number of units it expects 
to sell in 1955. Employes learn in 
“The Southwesterner” that a ten- 
months sales promotion campaign is 
being put behind the sales efforts of 
company and dealer representatives. 


Eye-Opening Techniques.. 
Bullseye treatment of employe in- 
formation is to be found in the Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co. magazine, 
“The Trading Post,” edited at Can- 
ton, O., by Rod Covey. In a frank 
breakdown of appropriations, Tim- 

Continued on page 114 
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How many brands 
does a Civil Engineer carry ? 


In a recent survey, 75 civil engineering 
executives of general contracting firms 
listed the brands of construction equip- 
ment they preferred. The questionnaire 
neither coached nor coaxed. In the box on 
the right we have shown the type of 
equipment and the number of brands 
mentioned. It indicates that Civil Engi- 
neers find it necessary to carry many 
brands in mind. This is another reason 
why you'll want to reach and sell the 
38,000 Civil Engineers who monthly read 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. It’s your best 
buy for selling the engineered construc- 
tion markets. 
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Number of Brands Mentioned by 75 Civil Engineers 

in Survey of Equipment Preference 
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. Aggregate Plants 
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Tractor Wagons Power Generators .. 


ENGINEERS ARE EDUCATED TO SPECIFY AND BUY 





AMERICAN 
CIVIL ENGINEERING “3 
Civil 

ENGINEERS 

The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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Drawing test sample of titanium tetrachloride from ore chlorinator — 
Titanium Metals Corp. of America, Henderson, Nev. 
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Look at TITANIUM... 


tural and anti-corrosive characteristics. 





Titanium is another spectacular development in the dynamic chemical and process in- 
dustries. It happens every day—in plastics, in oil, in atomic energy, in paints, antibiotics, 
rubber and pharmaceuticals—in all the vast sprawling network of the c.p.i. 


Big? You said it—30% of total U. S. production, and growing bigger. 


And for a big industry it takes a big industry publication to report the complete news 
to the 104,000 chemists and chemical engineers who run the process industries. News 
of all phases. News of research with its new processes and applications, news of produc- 
tion which keeps them operating, news of management, policy, government, markets. 
The complete news for news-hungry, decision-making readers in 


MANAGEMENT * PRODUCTION * RESEARCH * DEVELOPMENT 


Yes, at every crossroads in the c.p.i., C&EN reports the news. That’s why more than 
80,000 chemists and chemical engineers watch for developments every week in........ 


------- 


An American Chemical Society Publication 
Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ote, Chicago * Cleveland * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
; Seattle * Dallas * Denver 
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Ad 





The Complete Newsmagazine of the Chemical World 





Since 1946, when the Bureau of Mines announced the 
production of titanium metal in batch lots, CHEMICAL AND 
ENGINEERING News has spot-lighted the development of 
this fabulous metal. During that time, interest of the chemi- 
cal and process industries in titanium has run from im- 
passioned superlatives to cautious appraisal. 


And for good reason! The physical properties of titanium 
suggest tantalizing applications. Already chemists and 
chemical engineers are planning adaptations of its struc- 
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employe communications . . 
begins on p. 110 


ken uses its magazine to tell em- 
ployes a current story of capital in- 
vestment. The article is titled “Cap- 
ital Investments Total $3,644,662 as 
Our Company Plans for the Future.” 

Thus the Timken employe at the 
Bucyrus, O., plant is able to see 
at a glance that $127,255 was appro- 
priated in 1954 for land, buildings, 
maintenance and construction; that 
$398,525 went into production grind- 
ing departments; and that $361,300 
was earmarked for heat treat equip- 
ment. He may study other appro- 
priations for his plant, listed under 
power and utilities equipment; hon- 
ing, polishing, lapping and tumbling 
equipment; screw machines; mate- 
rial handling equipment, etc. 

Since appropriations for other 
bearing and rock bit plants are also 
listed, the Bucyrus plant employe 
may study the capital improvements 
program at other units of the com- 
pany. Appropriations for Timken’s 
steel mills are similarly handled on 
a facing page in “The Trading Post.” 

These are facts that interest em- 
ployes. To the employe of any com- 
pany who thinks that total earnings 
and the amount the boss puts in his 
pocket are one and the same, such 
candid techniques of communication 
are eye-openers. 


Exit Plant Romances. . Alfred J. 
Knight, editor of the “Employes 
Bulletin” at Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va., takes a long look 
at the new year in an article called 
“We're Building Better Jobs.” From 
the giant orange girders, the article 
points out, the massive steel castings 
and hardening concrete, comes the 
promise of steady and safe work in 
Weirton’s future. 

Editor Knight weaves the story 
around the major activities of the 
company: a new building, six times 
as long as a football field, is being 
built to house the revamped hot strip 
mill and three new reheating fur- 
naces, the largest in the industry. 
Employes get the story behind the 
new automatic coke handling and 
filling equipment, and the new tin 
mill building. Across two pages the 
editor spreads a diagrammatic draw- 
ing of the new hot strip mill, so that 
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the grammar school kid whose dad 
works at Weirton will be able to 
understand what it’s for. 

It’s a far cry . . but still not far 
enough . . from the old days when 
a company journal was corroded 
with the yap of plant romances, em- 


ployes’ physical infirmities and low- 
level practical jokes. The diehard 
editing element still is enamoured of 
news that isn’t news, but the modern 
industrial journalists have little time 
to spend with publications of no pur- 
pose. . 





Communications man of the month.. 


His way: tell them about advertising 


Albert F. Hills . . 


skips the generalities 


= In the frenzied field of indus- 
trial relations, there is no sight so 
pathetic as the breakdown of com- 
munications. Busy managers start 
shutting off the informational line 
to supervision. The supervisors, 
with little to say and less time in 
which to say it, start letting em- 
ployes figure out the answers for 
themselves. The plant becomes a ru- 
mor mill, and trouble becomes its 
principal product. 

Years ago the management at 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N.Y., 
determined that it wouldn’t happen 
there. A pioneer in the philosophy 
that the satisfied employe is the 
well-informed employe, this com- 
pany has kept its people posted. 


and sales techniques in the plant 


In continuing and strengthening 
a policy of candor, C-H’s president 
Albert F. Hills . . who joined the 
company as an office boy in 1901 and 
became president in 1951 . . aban- 
dons the generalities of managerial 
talk and sticks strictly with the 
specifics. 

His editorial page, which appears 
regularly in C-H’s brisk monthly, 
“Family Circle,” is no banal essay 
on the abundant life. To the employe 
who wants to know, “Where do we 
stand?” president Hills has the full 
and ready answer because he has 
already anticipated the question. He 
tells his people that “profitable op- 
eration depends on cooperation” and 
then proceeds to tell why, and what 
kind of cooperation. 

He is not above pointing to manu- 
facturing errors of the past. He 
writes of advertising, sales tech- 
niques and the new products aimed 
at more orders. When he tackles a 
subject, he spells it out. In conse- 
quence, president Hills’ editorial 
page has earned the high readership 
of employes, who simply want to 
know the score. And they know 
where to turn to find it. 

Some managements, caught today 
in labor’s maddening maelstrom, got 
there by saying too much. Most got 
there by saying too little. There 
have been too few who, over the 
years, have had the good sense to 
keep the pipelines of communication 
free and open, in ways that employes 
acknowledge, like and respect. Presi- 
dent Hills is one of them. . 





OSE THIS PUBLICATION 
TO SELL THE INDUSTRIAL 
SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST 


Down in ‘‘Ole Virginny”’ a bright new light 
rises in the field of plastics. Utilizing facilities 
at Hopewell, pictured, and in nearby Chester- 
field, Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation’s 
National Aniline Division has begun large 
scale production of a new type of molding 
compound, Plaskon Nylon 8200. This new op- 
eration of National Aniline will be described 
in the June, 1955 issue of SOUTHERN POWER 
and INDUSTRY. 


Selection of Southern facilities for Plaskon 
production emphasizes the ever widening 
range of opportunities for increased indus- 








trial and power sales in the South and South- 
west. SB) 

To effectively sell management and operat- 
ing personnel of this market’s varied and ver- 
satile industry, advertisers use SOUTHERN 
POWER and INDUSTRY. It is edited expressly 
for the South and Southwest — puts you in 
intimate contact with millions of dollars of 
buying power untouched by national power 
and industrial journals. 


Southern Power and Industry 


806 Peachtree St., N. E. Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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Harvard Man to Move Trucks 

George A. Hinckley has been charged with the responsibility of moving 
a lot of trucks. He is the new general sales manager of Automatic 
Transportation Co., Chicago, one of the top producers of industrial 
trucks. Mr. Hinckley, a Harvard graduate, worked for the Autocar Co. 
and the Highway Trailer Co. before joining the Chicago sales force 
of Automatic. He has been sales manager of the company’s New York 
City factory branch. And he was sales manager for Automatic’s line of 
rider-type trucks for 18 months before promotion to his present job. 


George A. Hinckley 


Doctor, Lawyer . . Now He's Chief 

Dr. Charles U. Letourneau, new editorial director of Hospital 
Management, Chicago, probably has more college degrees 

than anyone in business paper publishing. He holds medical and law 
degrees from McGill University, Montreal, a B.A. degree from 
Loyola College, Montreal, and a master of science in hospital 
administration from Northwestern University. Dr. Letourneau 
commanded a Canadian military hospital unit during World War II. 
He comes to his present job from the American Hospital 
Association, where he served in various administrative capacities. 


Dr. Charles U. Letourneau 


A Ph.D. at 1.A.R.I. 

A six-month search for the right man has ended, with the appointment 
of Dr. Joseph E. Bachelder as research director for the Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. Dr. Bachelder, former director of experimental 

television and motivational research for Gallup & Robinson, 

studied at three colleges to earn his Ph.D. degree, and he has taught 
sociology at an equal number. He will direct research from New York. 


Joseph E, Bachelder 


Experienced in Handling Money 

Until recently, Gerald F. Gilbert, Jr., was sales coordinator and 
advertising manager for Atlas Mineral Products Co., Mertztown, Pa. 
Now he has been named treasurer and purchasing agent of the 
company. “The change is not so difficult as it may seem,” says Mr. 
Gilbert. “My sales and advertising experience give me an insight 

into the problems of our suppliers and help make sound purchasing 
decisions. .. From the treasurer’s point of view, any experience in 
handling money allocations is helpful.” 


Gerald F. Gilbert, Jr. 
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I’m 


Alexander Roberts 








General Manager of 
INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL 
REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 
























and its divisions: 
INTERSTATE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


INTERSTATE 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


I'd like to tell you the 
INTERSTATE story . . . what 
we are...how we operate... 
what we have to offer the 


manufacturer and its advertising 





agency ... why it is we do 
more photography and industrial 
reporting on a national scale 
than any comparable company 
in America ... and tell it to you 
the way I would if I met you 


personally. 





What We Are — What We Offer 


INTERSTATE is an independently-owned network 
comprised of 2400 selectively-screened photographers 
and reporters. We offer photographic coverage or case- 
history reporting coverage, or a combination of the two, 
in virtually every city in America (and in all countries 
except those under iron curtain control). You deal with 
one office, with one personality; you get the advantages 
of an international network, the personal attention that 
you would expect from your own photographer. 


Calibre of Photographer We Use 


The nature of the assignment that we are called in to 
handle determines the type of photographer we assign. 
We would not, for example, designate a news photog- 
rapher to cover an industrial or an architectural job, 
since we question whether he possesses the know-how or 
the necessary photo equipment. Nor, would we employ 
a studio man to illustrate a feature assignment. In many 
cities, therefore, we operate with as many as three differ- 
ent men. In our New York office, we maintain a detailed, 
intimate break-down of every man in the network . . . we 
know what cameras he possesses, how many lenses he can 
call into play, the number of lighting units at his disposal. 
More important, we know his propensities, his limitations 
his 24-hour-seven-day-a-week availability. 

We do not say that the men who make up the INTER- 
STATE network are the best there are. In truth, they are 
no better, no worse, from the standpoint of efficiency ratio 
than the men who work in your company. Ten or fifteen 
percent are superior; we rate about twenty percent as 
good to excellent; the rest range from good, every-day 
journeymen to even the mediocre. But, we know what it 
is that makes a photographer mediocre. He gets careless 
about backgrounds, is unconcerned about ‘good house- 
keeping’, lights the scene in flat fashion, fails to ‘separate’ 
a dark machine from a dark background, injects no human 
interest or size perspective, neglects signed release obtain- 
ment, never gives a thought to the fact that he has to be 
a good-will ambassador, that what he says or does at a 
shooting location will enhance or jeopardize a customer 
relationship. 


How Bo We Achieve a Consistent End Result 
foes on a National Scale? 


Right here we get into the very heart of INTER- 
STATE’s operation. After we have completely familiar- 


in America av 24 fours if you need them... 
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ized ourselves with your requirements, then and only 
then are we in a position to tell a cameraman what equip- 
ment he is to use, the lenses he will find most adaptable 
for the coverage, the type of lighting equipment to be 
employed ; we lay down the rules for ‘good housekeeping’, 
stress size perspective inclusion and cover the signed re- 
lease obtainment. We show him visually the type of ma- 
terial you like, as well as pictures that are regarded as 
satisfactory, and why they are unsatisfactory. We do all of 
this in the language that only one ‘take-charge’ pho- 
tographer can use to another. Add to all this the fact that 
our own photo standards are the highest in America, that 
the onus for coming up with a top-flight coverage rests 
squarely on INTERSTATE’s shoulders. Actually, what 
we have accomplished by this pattern is to almost com- 
pletely remove the expected incidence of mediocre pho- 
tography when it is done on the national, or international 
level. 

This pattern that we follow religiously does not mean 
we are making automatons of our cameramen. They can 
create to their heart’s content, exercise their judgment, 
strive for the unusual effort .. . but . . . only after they 
have adhered to the hard-core of our do’s and don'ts. Re- 
member, none of this is theory. We’re producing effective 
photo illustrations in ‘whistle-stop’ areas every minute of 
the day . . . we’re doing more of this work than any one 
else in America . . . we do it better . . . we do it faster. 
We’re ideally suited for the manufacturer and its adver- 
tising agency, for we have no other function in life. 


Delivery Time — Method of Printing 


Seven to ten days after we have been favored with 
an assignment, you will have the complete package on 
your desk. That’s normal, but we can effect coverage 
within 24 hours .. . anywhere . . . if you’re faced with a 
jam. Sometimes, because of the very nature of the job, it 
is impossible to complete the handling within the ten day 
period, and when that happens you get progress reports. 

No printing is done at the local level. ALL negatives, 
after developing, are expedited to our New York office 
where printing is done by personnel who do nothing else 
for their livelihood. That way we achieve the utmost out 
of a negative, you get controlled consistent end results. 


INTERSTATE Arranges Photo-Taking Approvals 


One of our strongest points is the manner in which 
we are geared to initiate photo-taking approval on your 
behalf. Let us know who is using your product; we'll ap- 
proach that customer, discuss the problem, obtain his 
approval and deliver the complete package to you . . . all 





within our normal ten-day period. 65% of our assign- 
ments are handled on that basis; at least 60 of America’s 
largest corporations vest with INTERSTATE the respon- 
sibility of contacting their customer at the initial level . . . 
corporations which have a rigid, definite policy against a 
supplier-approach relax that rule with INTERSTATE. A 
tremendous responsibility, obviously, and as such, we 
exercise our own precautions and safeguards. For ex- 
ample, this phase is handled by one personality in New 
York, never at the local INTERSTATE level. 


Industrial Reporting... How We Do It 


We found out a long time ago that there is only one 
way to come up with a properly executed reporting story, 
and that is basically enough, to use a reporter. Not a 
photographer, who may have a flair for reporting, (nor 
conversely, a reporter who thinks he can ‘snap a picture 
with a Graphic’. There may be a half-dozen photo-re- 
porters in America who can do both elements in profes- 
sional style . .. two of the six men in our New York office, 
for example, fall into that category; but on a national 
scale, a one-man handling translates itself into an inade- 
quacy). All assignments which call for reporting, plus 
photography, therefore, are handled by two men, each a 
specialist in his own field. The reporter will sit down with 
an engineer, works superintendent, foreman, etc., 
and compile a detailed, informative report dramatiz- 
ing the method in which your equipment is being used. 
We'll glean work-loads, maintenance problems, savings 
(either in dollars and cents, or percentages or man- 
hours), comparison to equipment used in the past. Spiced 
freely with user-benefit personal quotes, our reports are 
positive-approach documents. They are never diluted or 
objective, but they are accurate! 


Cost Structure 


It is dificult to apply a rigid cost application until we 
have worked out some sort of norm for your organization, 
primarily because requirements vary so greatly. For trade 
paper advertising, for example, a full day’s efforts run 
somewhere around $150.00, permit you 12-15 photos; a 
half-day might be around $75.00-$85.00, with about six 
photos. Photography, combined with reporting, starts at 


$150.00, with highest figure at $275.00. Some clients may 
want one or two photos for a low-cost use... others may 
specify a dozen photos to be sure they get one good illus- 
tration. Therefore, we recommend that you regard these 
price listings merely as a guide of sorts; at least until we 
can pin-point your requirements in proper fashion. 

There are two important facets about our price struc- 
ture, however. One is that you will always know in advance 
what your cost will be for any given job. Secondly, it 
matters not if a job is handled in Seattle, Toronto, New 
Orleans, Richmond, Wahoo (Nebr.) or in a city 30 miles 
from your office. The same common denominator that we 
use to determine a price application is in effect regard- 
less of the geographical location. 





INTERSTATE sets the pattern for photo and 
industrial-reporting on the national and interna- 
tional level. No one else in the field approaches our 
scope of activity... our desire to please ... our 
rapidity of job completion . .. our go-getting pat- 
tern of operation. 

We would like very much to look forward to 
the pleasure of serving your interests. 


mlerstate 
photographers 


DIVISION OF INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


247 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. Circle 6-4950 
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INTERSTATE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Division of 
INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


247 w. 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
ALEXANDER ROBERTS, General Manager 


() Please give me more information about your service. 
] Have your representative call. 

NAME 

COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT 

ADDRESS 

CITY AND STATE 
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“Interstate always gives us excellent photographs and reports” 


says W. H. POLK, Director of Advertising and Sales Promotion, Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


After futilely trying to explain their photo requirements to dozens of photographers, Pittsburgh Corning 

now uses one source (INTERSTATE) to cover installations anywhere in the country. 

In a memo sent to all Pittsburgh-Corning field personnel, Mr. Polk said . . . “The results given us by INTERSTATE 
have been the best we have ever received. They have consistently come up with excellent photographs 

and case-history reports. Because of the speed, efficiency and quality results offered by this agency, it is to 

our advantage to use their services wherever job coverage is required.” 





"Interstate gives us extraordinary service on photo assignments” 


says JOHN C. LUCAS, Account Executive—Hazard Advertising Company, New York City 
“INTERSTATE’S photographs have always been excellent. What particularly impresses me is their level of 
consistency. 

Their case-history reports, too, have always been clear, concise and accurate . . . frequently, they obtain 
pertinent and helpful material we had not expected. 

The best feature of INTERSTATE however, is their reliable service. They handle contacts with our clients’ 
customers exceptionally well. INTERSTATE has always followed through thoroughly and delivered a complete 
package on schedule.” 





“We can rely on Interstate for photos and facts that editors use” 


says NORMAN ODELL, Manager, Publicity Department, G. M. Basford Company, New York 


“It would be uneconomical and practically impossible for us to track down and document all the case 

history stories we prepare for our clients and place with editors without the dependable photo-reporting services 
of INTERSTATE. 

When we assign a job to INTERSTATE, we know we will get good, realistic photographs, and any facts 

we may need for a newsworthy story—all in plenty of time to meet the editor’s deadline. And, equally 
important, we can be sure that wherever INTERSTATE goes on a job, inconvenience to our clients and 

their customers, and interruption of normal operation, will be kept at a minimum.” 





“We never worry when Interstate takes the pictures” 


says AL SNEDEN, Art Director, BBDO Pittsburgh 


“Even when I can’t supervise the job myself, I have complete confidence in INTERSTATE to cover most any 
photography assignment for our clients. INTERSTATE has taken the time to learn our problems, so 

we seldom have a slip-up. I don’t have to nurse-maid the jobs, we get frequent progress reports, deliveries 
are made when promised, and the quality of work is high whether black and white or color.” 





"[nterstate’s case-histories on our technical products give us sales ammunition” 


says A. RICHARD KILGORE, Sales Promotion Manager, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia 


“We believe strongly in the value of well-illustrated case histories for use throughout our promotion 
program. The problem of obtaining these has been greatly reduced since we started using the services 
provided by INTERSTATE. Their case-histories on our technical products have given us excellent sales 
ammunition . . . their photographs have consistently reflected use of imagination and good technique.” 





“Interstate is my idea of a ‘take-charge’ photo organization” 


says W ALTER KOONS, Account Executive—Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York City 


“Securing striking, technically accurate photographs of industrial equipment installations throughout the 
country is a rough assignment at best. When you add the element of speed, the job becomes twice as 
difficult. It is satisfying to know that when the assignment is handled by 1nTErstATE, I do not have to worry 
about the outcome. 

INTERSTATE takes complete charge from the time the assignment is placed until the finished prints are 
on my desk. Best of all, due dates are met without fail, technical details are correct, and photographic 
quality is A-1.” 





“Interstate offers the best coordinated photographic service we have found...” 


says BAYARD ALLIS, Director of Public Relations and Advertising, Barium Steel Corporation 


“With 16 affliated companies, all in different lines of business and scattered across the country, the 
photographic problems of Barium Steel are difficult and complex, to say the least. 

Whether the assignment is pictures for advertising, for publicity, or for sales purposes, INTERSTATE offers the 
best coordinated photographic service we have found; they consistently produce excellent photos and 

facts on time to solve our diverse problems.” 
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V. P. asserts it hasn’t much 
value, draws protests 


from New York admen 


® NEW yorK . . One way to provoke 
excitement is to tell the largest 
meeting ever held in the 50-year 
history of the Industrial Advertising 
Association of New York that you 
don’t think industrial advertising has 
much value. 

That’s what Albert B. Diss did at 
an all-day conference which at- 
tracted 250 members to celebrate 
the association’s first half-century of 
activity. Mr. Diss is vice-president 
and general manager of the Watson- 
Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J., hy- 
draulic equipment manufacturer. 
Appearing as a member of a three- 
man panel on plans development, he 
set forth his views, then was met by 
a storm of protest from the adver- 


tising managers, agency men and 
business paper representatives who 
made up his audience. 

The retort from the floor by J. 
Paul Carroll, advertising manager 
of the American Brake Shoe Co. . . 
“management that fails to use ad- 
vertising is just as guilty of mis- 
managing as is management that in- 
sists on using wheel barrows in- 
stead of fork trucks” . . was greeted 
with strong supporting applause 
from the audience. 

At a luncheon, Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, vice-president in charge of 
advanced scientific research for 
Remington-Rand, urged that adver- 
tising men prepare themselves to 
understand the effects of atomic 
power on industry. 

Keynote speaker William K. 
Beard, Jr., president of Associated 
Business Publications, set forth his 
views on how the advertising pro- 


Honorary Texan .. NIAA board chairman George Staudt, Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, models Texas-style hat at meeting of North Texas NIAA chapter. Chapter 
president Steve Miranda (right) presents hat as vice-president Vic LeMay admires effect. 


The Experts . . Three of the speakers 
at the second annual industrial advertising 
and marketing clinic of the Technical Ad- 
vertising Association, Boston, were (I. to r.) 
Ralston B. Reid, General Electric; Lloyd A. 
Rager, LeTourneau-Westinghouse, and E. S. 
Latimore, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


fession will develop during the next 
50 years. Noting that during 1954, 
for the first time in history, a de- 
cline in sales was not accompanied 
by a similar cut in advertising budg- 
ets, Mr. Beard expressed the hope 
that this had established a trend, 
and that future budgets would be 
keyed to anticipated sales resistance 
rather than to estimated sales. 
Thomas A. Tredwell of Architec- 
tural Forum received the chapter’s 
annual award as Space Salesman of 
the Year. General conference chair- 
man was W. D. Cunningham, vice- 
president, Fuller & Smith & Ross. 


Robert T. Griffiths named 

assistant to NIAA president 

™ NEW YorK . . Robert T. Griffiths 

has been appointed assistant to the 

president of the National Industrial 

Advertisers Association. He formerly 
Continued on page 124 
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HOW CAN ANY PUBLICATION keep up-to-date with the explosive 
changes taking place in American manufacturing? FACTORY’s method 
is to have enough editors . . . four times as many as any comparable 
publication . . . and to see to it that these editors have had practical plant 
operating experience in responsible positions in important manufacturing 
companies. 

By doing that, FACTORY insures that editors can spend plenty of 
time in the plant, keeping in close touch with plant operating thinking, 
problems, and needs. Result? An authority for FACTORY’s editorial 
content that Plant Operating men recognize. 

And that’s another reason why more men in the Plant Operating 
Group pay to read FACTORY than any other industrial magazine. 
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It’s that the Plant 


PLANT OPERATING MEN AREN’T HIRED 
TO BUY THINGS... they’re hired to solve 
problems. They get into the buying of equipment 
because it helps them solve problems. But be- 
cause you don’t know where the problem will 
arise, you don’t know which Plant Operating 
Men will be involved. 

To insure sales success, you must get your 
message to the whole Plant Operating Group... 
the men known to salesmen and the men sales- 
men can’t get to see. Yet many industrial maga- 
zines reach only the men known to salesmen. 


FACTORY . .. by concentrating all its efforts 
on serving the Plant Operating Group .. . de- 
livers more plant operating readership than any 
other industrial magazine. And it gets behind the 
“sales iron curtain” to deliver coverage of the 
men salesmen can’t see and sell. 

And that’s another reason why advertisers in- 
vest more in advertising in FACTORY than in 
any other monthly industrial magazine. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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was executive secretary of the Ad- 
vertising and Sales Executives Club 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

The new presidential assistant also 
was president of the Kansas City 
Industrial Editors. He formerly was 
assistant to the director of adver- 
tising and public relations of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kan- 
sas City. He was one of three “mem- 
bers of the year” of the Advertising 
and Sales Executives Club in 1950. 

Mr. Griffiths’ new job is one cre- 
ated by the NIAA reorganization 
last year. 

In another change at NIAA head- 
quarters, John B. Manning, who was 
assistant to the executive secretary 
under the old NIAA setup, has been 
named director of services and in- 
formation. 


Miranda elected president 
of North Texas NIAA chapter 
® DALLAS . . Steve Miranda, direc- 
tor of public relations and advertis- 
ing, Dresser Industries, Dallas, has 
been elected president of the North 
Texas chapter of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. 
Other new officers are: vice-pres- 
idents, Clark Fishel, Texas Instru- 
ments, Inc., Dallas; Vic LeMay, Mid- 
Continent Supply Co., Fort Worth; 
James H. Cash, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., Dallas, and Earl Col- 
lings, Evans & Associates, Fort 
Worth; secretary, Ken McCain, 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co., Dal- 
las; treasurer, Dan Goodrich, Dan 
Goodrich Advertising, Dallas, and 
master at arms, Warren Peterson, 
Evans & Associates. 


Purchasing agent tells what he 
likes, dislikes in salesmen 
® cHIcAGco . . Don’t just try to make 
a sale; try to be of real service. 
That’s the advice a purchasing 
agent has given industrial salesmen. 
The purchasing agent is Robert L. 
Krueger, who spoke at a meeting of 
the Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association. He is president of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Chicago, assistant purchasing agent 
for the Goodman Mfg. Co. and pur- 
chasing agent for the Western Foun- 
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Reno? .. Nope, it's Pittsburgh. The annual party of the Pittsburgh Industrial Advertis- 
ing Council, in fact. Each of some 200 guests was given $5,000 in play money to invest 
in various games of chance. Dave Ellis of Herbeck & Held Printing Co., chairman of the 


affair, is running one of the games at left. 


dry Co. and E. A. Baumbach Mfg. 
Co. 

“A genuine desire on the part of 
the salesman to be of service in 
many ways, rather than just a desire 
to make a sale, is quickly recognized 
and appreciated by the purchasing 
agent and will usually result in that 
salesman getting the preference and 
the business,” Mr. Krueger said. 

He listed four essentials of good 
salesmanship: 

1. “Know your prospect” . . his 
likes and dislikes so you can go di- 
rectly to his point of interest. 

2. “Know your product” . . the 
salesman is the best source of prod- 
uct information to the buyer. 

3. “Know your service” . . a sur- 
vey of purchasing agents shows they 
rate only product quality above 
service in deciding what product to 
buy. 

4. “Know your competitor” . . it 
is your responsibility to give an in- 
telligent comparison of your product 
or service with your competitor’s. 

Mr. Krueger also listed the types 

of salesmen he does not like. They 
are: 
» The man who, after only one or 
two calls, fails to identify himself or 
his company, assuming the pur- 
chasing agent remembers him. 


» The “weekend guest,” who sheds 
hat, coat, galoshes, umbrella, cata- 
log, bag and samples in the buyer’s 
office, so that the buyer spends his 
time trying to figure out how to get 
rid of the salesman rather than 
listening to what he has to say. 
» The “pacer,” who nervously paces 
back and forth before the buyer’s 
door while waiting for his interview. 
» The “big shot,” who says, “I just 
found time to work you in this trip. 
We are selling your competitor in 
carload lots and thought you could 
use a ton or two.” 
» The “knocker,” who knows so 
little about his product that all he 
can do is knock his competitor. 
» The “optimist,” who says, “I just 
dropped in to say hello” . . then ex- 
pects an order. 
» The “by-passer,” who tries to 
sidestep the purchasing department, 
thinking he is getting an _ inside 
track. (A survey shows that 75% 
of the industrial purchasing dollar 
is spent by the purchasing agent 
from requisitions which do not spec- 
ify the vendor, Mr. Krueger said.) 
» The salesman with the negative 
approach, who lays a catalog before 
the buyer with no attempt to indi- 
cate what product in it may be of 
value to the buyer’s company. 
Continued on p. 126 











@ your production men 

Production lines keep rolling — no delays 
for lengthy label preparation, spoilage, 
or poor adhesion. Labels go on fast... 
clean . . . easy — no water, 

no glue, no heat, no mess! 


Everybody ak honey 








e your dealers 


Pressure-sensitive labels stick tight on any hard, 
smooth surface. Regardless of heat, cold, or 
humidity, they identify your brand . . . tell your 
product story . . . help make sales. 
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@ your customers 


Buyers like these peel-off labels that won’t “pop” 
or pucker .. . yet remove easily 
without soaking or scraping. 
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Special Roll La- 
bel Dispensers 
save time and 
money in every 
volume label- 
ing application. 


Proime-Souitve LABELS 


WRITE TODAY for Your own Roll Label Printer is a specialist 
FREE who can design and produce roll-dispensed 

TEST-IT-YOURSELF pressure-sensitive labels that sell on your 

Contes KIT ; product or package. Any size ... any 

ontains a selection 

of pressure - sensitive shape . . . on almost any stock. Consult 

samples for on-the- him on any of your labeling problems. He 


t testing i : 
jot po era <i taint will be happy to cooperate. 


> KLEEN-STIK prooucts, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenue @® Chicago 1, Illinois 
Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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Montague out as managing 
director of NIAA Institute 

® CLEVELAND .. W. B. Montague is 
out as managing director of the 
NIAA Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute. 

The development was accompanied 
by revelation of sharp disagree- 
ment between Mr. Montague and 
the board of trustees. 

First word of it came in a letter 
from Mr. Montague to institute 
subscribers and an accompanying 
copy of a “letter of resignation” in 
which he criticized the trustees for 
an alleged campaign, purportedly 
aided by others in NIAA, to move 
the institute headquarters to New 
York and to channel some of its 
funds into helping maintain NIAA 
headquarters. 

Gene Wedereit, chairman of the 
institute’s board of trustees and di- 
rector of advertising of Girdler Co. 
& Tube Turns, Inc., Louisville, 
promptly denied the allegations as 
“false” and announced that Mr. 
Montague had not quit, but was 
fired. 

In a follow-up letter to institute 
subscribers, Mr. Wedereit said: 

“Mr. Montague’s services as man- 
aging director were terminated by 
unanimous action of the trustees on 
March 28, 1955, and in a letter pre- 
dating and therefore invalidating 
this intended resignation.” 

Enclosed was the copy of the letter 
addressed by Mr. Wedereit to 
“Monty,” notifying him that the in- 
stitute was terminating his employ- 
ment as managing director and con- 
cluding: 

“Invoking the 60-day termination 
clause established by you in your 
letter of acceptance of the position 
dated December 3, 1953, I wish you 
to consider your final full day of 
employment with the institute as 
being June 15, 1955. 

“We wish to make public notice 
of this action coincidental with the 
NIAA convention in May and will 
respect your wishes concerning the 
reasons for separation, providing 
they are in no way detrimental to 
the cause of the institute.” 

The letter was dated April 12. Mr. 
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Montague’s “resignation” letter was 
dated April 13th. 

In it he said: “I am not so gullible 
or naive as to believe that indirect 
diversion of funds will not take place 
once the institute’s physical opera- 
tion is consolidated with that of 
NIAA. I simply can’t square that 
with my conscience.” 

Mr. Wedereit, in his letter to sub- 
scribers, flatly denied that the trus- 
tees would or could divert institute 
funds to NIAA. The trustees, he 
said, “are, in fact, prevented from 
doing so by specific rules in the 
NIAA bylaws under which we op- 
erate.” 

“A committee of trustee members 
is studying the ‘pros’ and ‘cons’ of 
moving headquarters to New York 
City,” he said. “Again, obviously, no 
action would be taken by your trus- 


tees in such an important move 
without a poll of subscribers. All 
angles, advantages and disadvantages 
will be carefully considered before 
we call for a referendum.” 

Mr. Wedereit heralded the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Joseph Bachelder 
as research director of the institute 
(IM, April) and said that a full re- 
port of important new projects will 
be announced soon. 

“Your trustees,” he said, “feel jus- 
tified in reporting good progress for 
the institute.” 

He referred to “gratifying” reports 
of practical application of previous 
institute studies and declared that 
this, plus strong interest in new 
projects and repeated requests for 
more research, was convincing evid- 
ence that the institute was filling 
an important need. 
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Wy The most common fallacy in 
market research is the fact that too 
many people are content to measure 
their markets without finding the 
best ways of cultivating sales and 
without noting the peculiarities of 
the market. 

That’s what R. O. Eastman, presi- 
dent, R. O. Eastman, Inc., New York, 
said in a talk at a meeting of the 
Technical Publicity Association of 
New York. 

“Market research doesn’t mean a 
thing unless you get something out 
of it that will increase the volume 
of sales or reduce the cost of sell- 
ing,” Mr. Eastman said. “Otherwise 
it is not practical, sound or profit- 
able.” 

Mr. Eastman defined market re- 
search as the process of: (1) de- 
termining the marketing problem of 
a business; (2) getting the facts in 
a basic manner from sellers, pur- 
chasers and users which indicate the 
solutions of those problems; (3) in- 
terpreting the significance to the 


a 


0 ISSUE OF INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


business of the facts obtained, and 
(4) compiling and utilizing them in 
such a way as to give profitable uses. 
“Some neglected areas of fringe 
market, if promptly cultivated, might 
be a gold mine,” Mr. Eastman said. 
“Many concerns are applying in- 
genuity in the development of new 
products which bring greater profits 
than the old ones. However, the first 
thing in marketing is always to find 
out the right thing to do and it 
would be surprising to know the 
number of firms which have never 
thus far studied their markets suf- 
ficiently even to know this.” 


= The NIAA research committee, 
of which W. A. Wolff, of the West- 
ern Electric Co., is chairman, is con- 
tinuing its efforts to compile data for 
the “qualitative analysis” of media. 
At its meeting this month, the com- 
mittee will study the replies of asso- 
ciation members to a two-page ques- 
tionnaire submitted to the entire 
membership several weeks ago. & 





What's your particular advertising problem .. . 
how to handle inquiries—how to get case stories—how to 
present budgets? At a typical NIAA chapter round table, 
subjects like these get a thorough going-over. 

Who are these men? Your business partners in industrial 
advertising: advertisers, agency men, representatives of media 
and the graphic arts. Everybody, in fact, with a personal stake 
in industrial advertising. Thus the broad experience of the 
group makes NIAA a gold mine of ideas for each individual. 

Don’t be a lone wolf when you can draw on the help, 
experience, and friendship of this business-like team. Send 
that coupon today, and get the full story on how NIAA 
membership can brighten your future. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
RE ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


ADVERTINERS 


—— 
—_— ASSN 


The Advertising Man's Best Buy! 


NIAA ... che largest individual membership 
advertising organization in the world; almost 
4000 people associated with industrial adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies, publications, and 
the graphic arts. Chapters located in 33 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada; memberships-at-large 
available to those who do not live in or near 
chapter cities. 


NIAA continuing programs, at the chapter or 
national level, include: Advertising Awards, 
Budget Survey, Business Paper Readership, 
College Cooperation, Conventions and Exhibits, 
Industrial Advertising Effectiveness, Manage- 
ment Relations, Media Practices, Research 
Planning and Control, Interassociation Relations. 


Get the whole atory! 








National Industrial Advertisers Association 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “If You 
Sell to Industry”, describing what NIAA has to 
offer me, plus list of chapter locations. 


Company 
Nature of business 
Address 
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CIRCULATION 


Men who do the work, men who buy equipment 
are men who read their Associated Construc- 
tion Publication—regularly. ACP has a larger 
circulation than any publication in the field— 
82,968 active readers! There are 28,716 con- 
tractors, 27,688 public officials, 5,100 engi- 
neers, 4,525 material producers and 16,939 
other interested readers. 


EDITORIAL 


Of many magazines going to Construction men, 
only a few are read. ACP books are received, 
read and reread consistently, because on their 
pages is the local news construction men need. 
Local items like 11,255 pages of bid news, 
2,086 pages of equipment news, 11,672 job 
photos and 2,416 pages of local job reports. 











ADVERTISING 


Leading manufacturers of the industry use As- 
sociated Construction Publications... 167 of 
them with consistent schedules. More than 
22,641 paid pages of advertising, representing 
a well repaid investment of $2,744,122, ap- 
peared on these pages. Dealers invested 
$492,447 of their own money to tell their 
local story. 


PERSONNEL 


To get this vital bid and job news and to put it 
in a language that makes sure it will be read, 
ACP books have a corps of 393 specialists. 
There are: 24 editors, experts on construction 
equipment, methods and markets; 38 news 
editors; 47 photographers; 50 field editors and 
reporters; and 234 local correspondents. 


You can use all 14 ACP publications to open doors in all major construction 
markets ... or you can use one or several to open doors in a particular 
regional market. For detailed facts on all or one, write G. L. Anderson, 
Secretary, 1022 Lumber Exchange Building, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 





OUR ADVERTISING MESSAGE gets 
eau to buyers of construction 
equipment and materials on the pages of 
Associated Construction Publications. 

ACP is the magic key that lets you into 
this multi-billion dollar industry. No other 
publications in the field enjoy an enthusi- 
astic readership like that given the regional 
Associated Construction Publication. And 


rightly so, for on the pages of these books 


are the /ocal news, features and ads that 
mean profit or loss for these men who do 
the work. Open new doors in’55... with 
ACP—your key to buyers in the con- 


struction industry! 


SEND FOR THIS FREE FACT FOLDER! 
Get the complete story of each and all the Asso- 
ciated Construction Publications in this new 
booklet, “The Key to the Only $40 Billion 
Market!” It’s filled with facts and it’s free. 

WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 





CONSTRUCTION 

Serving the area that includes 
North Carolina, Virginia and 
West Virginia, with 3,408 cir- 
culation. 


CONSTRUCTION 

BULLETIN 

Serving the West North Cen- 

tral area with circulation in 

Minnesota, North Dakota, 

South Dakota and Iowa— 
5,869. 


CONSTRUCTION 

DIGEST 

Serving the East North Cen- 
tral area with circulation in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois— 
total 9,005. 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
Serving the Middle Atlantic 
states area with circulation in 
New York, Penna., New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Maryland 
—total 12,012. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
MONTHLY 

Serving the states of Arkansas, 
Eastern Missouri, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi and 
Western Tennessee—total 
7,100. 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
Serving the states of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, S. Carolina 
and Eastern Tennessee—total 
5,694. 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR 
AND BUILDER 

Serving the entire state of 
Michigan—total circulation 
3,694. 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 


Serving the states of Kansas, 
Iowa, Western Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Nebraska—total 
6,175. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
CONTRACTOR 

Serving the states of Southern 
Illinois, Kentucky, Eastern 
Missouri, Western Tennessee, 
North Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas—total 5,261. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSTRUCTION 
Serving the New England 
States of Maine, N. Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Mass., Rhode 
Island and Conn.—total 4,532. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CONSTRUCTION 

The key to the 6,137 doors in 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, Wyoming, Eastern 
Nevada construction market. 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER 

AND CONTRACTOR 

Serving the area of Southern 

California, Arizona and South- 

ern Nevada—total circulation 
6,735. 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
Serving the entire state of 
Texas—total circulation 4,171. 


WESTERN BUILDER 


Serving the states of Wiscon- 
sin, Northern Illinois and Up- 
per Michigan—total 3,875. 





Southwest 


Builder 


Contractor | 
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Sells Itself . . Product itself is sales tool. Looseleaf binder (top) holds metal 


in various patterns. Rigidized metal cocktail tray (center) makes handsome cust 


membrance. Metal sample (bottom) shows half of piece “rigidized.” 
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architectural beauty 


Strength, utility, and beauty in over 2° Jifferent 
Rigrd-tex Metal patterns te give architects unlimited 
i wn hi U iT . that's what is 
offered you. extra strength and attractive glare-resistant 
designs in curtain wall panels . . . mar-resistant beauty 
for door panels or office partitions ... accoustical fins of pans 
to swallow up noise .. . sales-appealing store facades all 
tolled into one design: thened, three-d i motal 
write for your Architectural Imagineering folders. --. 


RIGIDIZED METALS / *-\ 
CORPORATION ww 


4703 OHIO STREET BUFFALO 3, N.Y 








¥ 
30 Warehouses and Sales Representatives in All ‘ 
Principal Cities Throughout the U.S. and Canada *“ 


Finds Buyer .. Business paper ads 
pull many inquiries. All but best prospects 


are screened out, easing salesman’s job. 


Sales tools give 


By John E. Hayes Advertising Manager 


™ THE DREAM of every salesman is 
to sell a product: that everyone 
needs, that’s the best of its kind, 
that sells at the lowest price . . with 
no competition. 

Most salesmen don’t expect to 
find that dream this side of heaven, 
and probably they don’t really want 
to. They like the challenge of their 
profession, and they’re proud of the 
fact that selling takes skill. 

But even the best salesman wants 
all the tools and help he can get. 

We think we have some pretty 
good sales tools at Rigidized Metals 
Corp. Here’s how we developed 
them. 

First of all, the salesman needs to 
know all about the product he’s 
selling. Because of our method of 
distribution . . through warehouses 








BACK BAR REFRIGERATOR AND STORAGE DOORS 
KLEINHANS MUSIC HALL - Buffalo, New York 
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RIGIDIZED METALS CORPORATION 


Photo Album . . Salesman’s photo album contains pictures like 
this one showing applications of product. Blowup of pattern used 


is part of each picture. 


as reminder. 
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and gage of metal for his product. Selector is left with 


Developed to Your 
Speciftcotions 


RIGIDIZED METALS CORP. 
656 OWIO STREET 
BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


4, 


Selector . . Pattern selector helps customer specify pattern 


sustomer, 


punch to selling, amswer queries, save time 


¢ Rigidized Metals Corp., Buffalo 


and factory representatives . . we 
think complete and ungilded prod- 
uct information is of major impor- 
tance. 

This material must be brief and to 
the point. Our distributors’ sales- 
men sell many products, and if each 
of their suppliers sent volumes of 
literature, price lists and catalogs 
they would have little time left for 
selling. 


Answers in Advance .. In our 
sales manual, we wanted to tell all 
about our product, Rigid-Tex Metal. 
Rigid-Tex is sheet or strip metal 
that has been put through a special 
rolling process which stamps a pat- 
tern into the flat metal and strength- 
ens and beautifies it. 

In writing our sales manual, we 


put down all the facts about Rigid- 
Tex . . how it’s made, its properties, 
its advantages, its limitations, how 
to order it, test data, applications 
and pricing. 

We even included a special sec- 
tion containing questions most fre- 
quently asked by buyers. . the real 
stoppers. And we gave the answers 
that our own men have found most 
convincing. 

A rough draft of the sales manual 
was sent to our regional managers 
and representatives for them to 
“tear apart.” After the process was 
repeated several times, the original 
of about 60 pages was cut down to 
24 pages. 

The manual was indexed, divided 
into four sections for easy reference 
and printed. Then special meetings 


of warehouse sales personnel were 
held, at which each salesman re- 
ceived his personalized copy of the 
manual and highlights of the book 
were shown in a slide film presenta- 
tion. 

Our regional managers continued 
selling the manual during subse- 
quent visits to the warehouse sales- 
men by pointing out that the 
solution to many of the salesmen’s 
selling problems could be found in 


the book. 


Advertising At Work . . With the 
manual, the salesman knows all he 
needs to know about our products. 
But he still has to tell his prospects 
about Rigid-Tex. And he has to 
find the prospects in order to tell 
them. This is where the salesman 
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wants advertising to really work for 
him. 

Ours does. 

First of all, we advertise in pub- 
lications which we feel reach the 
greatest number of men who have 
specifying influence in our markets. 
Some of these publications are Ap- 
pliance Manufacturer, Architectur- 
al Record, Bus Transportation, 
Commercial Car Journal, Design 
News, Electrical Manufacturing, 
Empire State Architect, Industrial 
Design, Industrial Equipment News, 
Machine Design, Metal Progress, 
New Equipment Digest, Product 
Design & Development and Steel. 

We design our ads to appeal to 
and attract inquiries from the de- 
signers, architects and engineers 
who are the biggest buying influ- 
ence. The inquiries are screened 
and those that indicate specific need 
are sent to the warehouse or fac- 
tory salesmen for follow-up. Others 
are answered with a letter giving 
more information about our product 
and inviting the prospect to use an 
enclosed return post card to give 
us more information on his needs. 

We often get inquiries from 
companies whose products are 
known to us but who have been di- 
versifying and going into the manu- 
facture of new product lines. Be- 
cause we make a basic material, 
our inquiries often give us leads 
on these new developments. Also, 
we receive inquiries from indepen- 
dent design and engineering con- 
sultants who tell us of new products 
being contemplated by their clients. 

Thus, our advertising: (1) finds 
the prospects, eliminating salesmen’s 
waste motion and increasing their 
productivity, and (2) advises cus- 
tomers of new products or devel- 
opments . . enabling the salesman 
to get in on the ground floor before 
specifications are written. 


In the Prospect’s Hands .. When 
the salesman calls on a prospect, 
one of the first things he does is 
give the prospect a half-and-half 
sample of Rigid-Tex metal. This is 
a 2x6” piece of metal, half of which 
is rigidized and half plain. 

Both halves have been scratched, 
dented and fingerprinted, so the 
prospect can see (without a lot of 
talk from the salesman) one of the 
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chief advantages of our product. . 
mar resistance. Handling the half- 
and-half sample, the prospect can 
instantly feel the increased rigidity 
of the processed half. Thus, with 
one small piece of metal, we have 
appealed to two of the five senses 
. . seeing and feeling. 

Once the salesman has established 
just what he’s selling, he gets down 
to cases by showing what our prod- 
uct can do. Here, another sales aid 
comes into play. This is a complete 
photo album, including 56 photo- 
graphs showing applications of our 
product in almost every industry. 
In almost all cases, similar applica- 
tions to the prospect’s product can 
be found. 

In addition to the album, we sup- 
ply some of our salesmen with col- 
ored slides and a small, easily set up 
viewer to show applications. 

The salesman now gets even more 
specific and starts to suggest pat- 
terns for the buyer’s products and 
places where the metal can be used. 
He brings out another book that we 
have prepared for him. This looks 
like a small looseleaf notebook, but 
its “pages” are actually 4x6” samples 
of our metal. All our standard pat- 
terns are included, as well as many 
specially made patterns, in all the 
various finishes available. 

With this book the prospect can 
actually feel the metal and even 
hold it up against his product to 
get the effect. It also cuts down on 
sample costs. Instead of ordering 
many samples of various patterns 
to see how they will look, the pros- 
pect can narrow it down to one or 
two, which can be easily and inex- 
pensively furnished for any testing 
purposes. 

If the salesman is talking to an 
engineer or a designer he can give 
him our pattern selector, an ingen- 
ious device which shows all stand- 
ard patterns and gives specifica- 
tions for each. The pattern selector 
is left with the prospect. 


The Crucial Point . . The sales- 
man now is ready to ask for an 
order. This is the crucial point of 
the sale. If the prospect has any 
doubts about the product, now is 
the time that he’ll voice them (any- 
thing to get out of signing that 
order blank). 


But the salesman is ready for such 
stalling tactics. 

Maybe the buyer thinks our ma- 
terial is not easily workable in his 
production machines and tools. But 
we designed a special piece to over- 
come any such doubts. This is a 
brochure called the Fabrication 
Folder, which shows photos of Rig- 
id-Tex metal that has been bent, 
welded, soldered, riveted, formed, 
stamped, drawn and lock seamed 
into various finished parts and prod- 
ucts. 

We also have compiled all avail- 
able test data into a special booklet. 
Because new applications are being 
turned up continually, we could not 
have test data to cover all of them. 
But usually some parallel with the 
buyer’s needs can be found in these 
tests, and in case more specific in- 
formation is needed, samples for 
testing are furnished. 

If a sale hasn’t been made or at 
least an idea planted by now, it 
must mean that our product does 
not fit into the needs or solve a 
problem for the prospect, and if this 
is the case all the sales tools in 
the world would not be able to sell 
the product. 


The Remembrance .. Our sales 
aids don’t end with the signing of 
the order. Each of our salesmen is 
provided with small items to leave 
with his customers and prospects. 
These include such things as tie 
clips, money clips and cocktail trays 
.. all made of Rigid-Tex metal. They 
help remind the customer of the 
features of our product. 

We also give the salesmen special 
calling cards that have been rigid- 
ized in our mills so that they look 
like our product. These unique cards 
attract some extra interest . . as well 
as helping to remind the prospect of 
us. 

When the salesman completes his 
call, he fills out his follow-up slip, 
reporting on the call. Our sales de- 
partment analyzes these reports for 
future potential and evaluates the 
persons the salesman called on. If 
they are likely prospects for future 
sales, their names are added to our 
mailing list for the “Rigid=Tex 
Metal News,” our external company 
publication . . another of the tools 
that help our salesmen sell. « 








This is an outstanding pulp and paper manufacturing plant—an investment of over $100 million. 
In this and all other plants Pulp & Paper editors may be found talking with the men who know: 
gathering facts, reporting on methods and equipment, and interpreting trends that enable them to put 
ACTION INTO THE EDITORIAL PAGES of Pulp & Paper.* 


A MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 
FROM EVERY POINT OF VIEW 


And from every point-of-view, the inside track to this dynamic American industry is be- 
tween the covers of Pulp & Paper, consistently preferred by advertisers for its Largest 
Paid Circulation, Distribution Where it Counts Most, and Growth Parallel With the Indus- 
tries Growth. 


The pulp and paper industry is closely integrated from tree planting and harvesting to 
the manufacture of finished products worth $7 billion a year. More than $400,000,000 is 
spent annually for new facilities and equipment. For specific information on the pulp 
and paper industry, write PULP & PAPER, 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PULP & PAPER 


A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Seattle 
Portland * Los Angeles * Vancouver, B. C. * 
New Orleans 


*All Miller Freeman Publications are field edited, each editor and his staff con- 
stantly working, living and reporting from the field on the industries they serve. 
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Now ...A Completely NEW Line 


Agulm DELTA sete the pote with the 
finest tine of 14° Drilt Presses ever 


BE SURE TO SEND 
THIS COUPON FOR FULL CATALOG DATA 


offered St no inereese in price! 


NEW... AMS PHESE Wars 
NEW the PEETERION PERFORMANCE , 


* 


ah. 


Delta Power Too! Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


North Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa 


Plecse send catalog on new Delta 14” Drill Press une 
Pieose send name of my nearest Delta Deeler who hos 
the new 14” Drill Press on display 


NEW... SVECTINONG BUT PRICE: 


DELTA cessice sowse roo © 


Ser Sa oer eR APRESS PRM SS 

2 ne ‘ 
Twisting Dealer’s Arm .. Coupon above was Don’t Sell Floor Model . . Dealers got floor model for demonstration, 
included in ad at right, urging buyer to ask ‘‘name of were urged not to sell it. Coupon appeared at lower right of ad. 


my nearest dealer.” This spurred dealers to stock. 


Mediocrity or Merchandising? . . 


Coupons, sample orders, timing 


Delta stresses market, not product; 80% of dealers order 


Does industrial merchandising mean send- 
ing ad reprints to your distributors and 
salesmen? No. If you stop at that you are 
guilty of bogging down into mere routine 
and mediocrity. Good merchandising is 
more than merchandising ads. It is mer- 
chandising the product . . building excite- 
ment about it, the company and the entire 
sales and promotion program among your 
sales and distribution force. 


How do you create that excitement? Dispel 
sales laziness? Make dealers proud and 
eager to sell your products? Here is how 
one company went about it, stirred dealers 
to attention and got them off to a fast sales 
start for a new product. . told in the third 
of a series of articles by the author on 
industrial merchandising. 
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By Richard J. Brown 
Advertising & Sales Promotion } 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 

Pittsburgh 


® TIMING is an important word to 
you when you are involved in the 
marketing of industrial products. 

It is particularly important when 
your product is sold through a dealer 
organization which you depend on 
for the actual selling of your prod- 
uct. If your dealers (and your deal- 
ers’ salesmen) don’t know your 
products and program thoroughly, 
you are very much in danger of 


oe 
acne Tout “ae 

eta 4 ORL PRESS 
it : 


weees TOUR HEF 
GEL Ts M4 DRILL PRESS 


Can’t Miss It . . Models were shipped 
to dealer pre-assembled, ready for floor 


and labeled, ‘Here’s your new Delta.” 


wasting your promotional dollars. 

A number of danger points exist 
that can turn a profit-making new 
product introduction into a financial 
loss, putting you in a position where 
you might create dealer and cus- 
tomer ill-will. Avoiding these is a 
matter of timing each phase of your 
introductory efforts. 

Here’s how Rockwell’s Delta Divi- 
sion avoided the pitfalls of bad co- 
ordination when we introduced a 
new line of industrial drill presses 
late in 1954. 

The Delta drill press line is ex- 
tremely important in the division’s 
over-all marketing program, because 

Continued on page 136 











The organizer. Meet Ira from 
accounting, the company’s organizer extraordinaire. 
(That’s him in the midst of managing the office soft- 
ball team—if you can call it that—as the fellows from 
shipping score two more runs. ) 

Ira’s the one who sets up the softball league in the 
spring and the bowling league in the fall. He runs 


the annual company dance. He collects for the Red 














Cross and the Community Chest and the World Series 
pool. In fact, he gets to almost as many of his com- 
pany’s people as The Saturday Evening Post. /¢ gets 
to the right people in every company. And, as a 
survey of 414 manufacturing plants shows, manage- 
ment pays more attention to ads in the Post than in 
the 6 leading business and news magazines combined. 


Is the Post on your schedule? 


— gets to ALL the people who mean business 
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MNo. 12 ofa sertes, 


The 4 Dimensions 
of Industrial 
Publicity 


To plan and run a publicity 
program which shows up 
on the sales curve you have 
to think in four dimensions: 


1. OBJECTIVES, so that 
whatever you do serves a specific 
business purpose — like 
reaching difficult audiences, 
testing new markets, finding 
better distributors or teaching 
product application. We've 

a chart of 26 typical objectives 
which our clients pursue. 


2. ORIENTATION, with respect 
to your “publics”, be they 
customers, prospects and dealers 
(our specialty), stockholders, 
communities, legislators, or Mr. 
and Mrs. America. 

3. METHODS, involving the 
nature of your shots (helpfulness, 
argumentation, news, or mere 
identification) their form (articles, 
items, conferences or newsletters) 
and the channels through which 
they flow (business magazines, 
newspapers, society meetings). 


4, ADMINISTRATION, embrac- 
ing organization, budget, staff, 
control, and integration with other 
means of communication (adver- 
tising, direct mail and field 
saleswork being our favorite 
comrades-in-arms). 


Your Counsel 
Must Know All 4 


Both you and your publicity 
squad must measure up 

in all 4 directions (mot two 
apiece). Its objectives, orientation, 
methods and administration 
must match your own. Try us 


for size. 
Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Editorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Palmolive Bldg. (WH 3-1262) 
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Dealers lured to push new items. . begins on p. 134 


in the aggregate, drill press sales 
represent a large percentage of its 
industrial machine sales. We often 
tell people that they could pick 
any ten plants at random in the 
U.S., and they would find Delta drill 
presses in use in seven of them. 
Since those drill presses were well 
accepted by the users, a major de- 
sign change (even though it was a 
modernized improvement) had to be 
handled very carefully. 

Design planning of the new drill 
press line was careful and methodi- 
cal. It included actual testing of the 
new machine in a number of dif- 
ferent plants to get consumer reac- 
tion before the final design was ap- 
proved by everyone concerned. Once 
the new unit was fixed, advertising, 
sales and production worked out a 
carefully-coordinated plan. 


Puts Dealers to Work . . The first 
problem was to be sure that dealers 
knew and understood the machine 
and were ready to sell it once we 
had raised consumer interest. To ac- 
complish this, we worked out a 
careful “phantom machine” order 
program. 

First, a special order form was 
made up, telling about a new “soon- 
to-be-introduced” Delta machine 
for the industrial market. We avoid- 
ed any actual description, but told 
what markets it would reach and 
guaranteed that it would not cost 
the dealer more than a specific fig- 
ure. 

Each of our salesmen talked with 
each of his dealers, asking the deal- 
er to give us an order for a display 
machine. When making this sales 
presentation, he carefully explained 
the importance and extent of our 
initial introductory advertising pro- 
gram, and made it clear that if an 
individual dealer were to benefit 
fully from it, he must have a ma- 
chine on his floor and train his 
salesmen in its use, prior to intro- 
ductory publicity and advertising. 

The sample machine order pro- 
gram was extremely successful . . 
and almost 80% of our dealers had 
enough confidence in us to place an 
order for a machine sight unseen. 

By late summer, all dealers had 


been contacted and orders were in 
our hands. Thus it was possible to 
set up our initial production run to 
cover these sample machine orders, 
and to plan our follow-up produc- 
tion runs so that sufficient machines 
would be available for the early 
re-orders that we expected. 

Next came the careful planning of 
our advertising program. Because 
of the importance of the drill press 
line, we decided to devote full-page 
ads or bleed spreads to it, and to in- 
clude these ads in various forms in 
every single publication on our 
schedule, including the metalwork- 
ing, general industrial, woodwork- 
ing, school and other markets. Vari- 
ous versions of the introductory ad- 
vertisement were developed by our 
advertising agency, Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, so that 
we told the right story to the right 
market. 


A Catalog that Isn't . . Since the 
new machine introduction included 
a large number of different models 
and a tremendous number of acces- 
sories, we needed more than a sim- 
ple mailing piece. Yet company pol- 
icy is to avoid special catalogs on 
individual groups of machines; in- 
stead, we give our dealers the stimu- 
lant of a complete line catalog. We 
solved this problem by producing an 
eight-page combination catalog and 
announcement mailing piece. It was 
a fold-over, hard-hitting, introduc— 
tory piece of literature that could be 
mailed out by dealers. However, the 
core of it was in catalog style so 
that we could “lift it” at a later 
date and drop it into our new cata- 
log at the next reprinting. 

While the introductory literature 
was being developed, we went to 
work on publicity. A series of an- 
nouncement stories was prepared, 
each one designed for the publica- 
tions in different markets. Every- 
thing was put in readiness, but 
nothing was released at that time. 

November 1 was the date of the 
National Metal Show at Chicago’s 
International Amphitheatre, and we 
set that date for the official intro- 
duction. Rather than display our 
complete line, as had always been 














our practice, we devoted more than 
half of our 36-foot booth to the new 
drill press line. Everything about the 
display created the impression 
“new.” Dealers from the entire mid- 
western area were notified in ad- 
vance and were invited to come to 
Chicago and see the machine, dis- 
cuss it, and learn all they could 
about it. 

Publicity was released so that it 
would begin to appear in November 
and December publications, immedi- 
ately following the Metal Show. We 
were able, incidentally, to get un- 
usually good publicity in the vari- 
ous publications which had special 
sections devoted to new products 
being introduced in this show. 


Dealers Can't Miss It . . Ship- 
ments to all of the dealers who had 
ordered “on faith” began just prior 
to the Metal Show, so that machines 
were on their floor about the first 
week of November. Emblazoned on 
the shipping carton was the banner, 
“This is your new Delta 14” drill 
press.” These machines were com- 
pletely pre-assembled at the plant, 
thoroughly checked, and specially 
crated, so it was only necessary for 
the dealer to open the crate and 
plug in the unit to ready it for dis- 
play and sales demonstration to 
salesmen. 

Just prior to the Metal Show, we 
wrote to all of the dealers who 
had ordered machines to tell them 
that the new drill presses were on 
the way. We directed the letter to 
the top executive in the dealer or- 
ganization, and asked him to be 
sure that the right man watched 
for the machine . . to insure that it 
did not get put into a warehouse 
rather than on the display floor. 
We pointed out in the letter that 
this machine would be pre-assem- 
bled and ready to plug in, and that 
we had included (wired to the ma- 
chine) a complete outline of all of 
the features of the new unit so that 
an immediate sales meeting could 
be held to brief outside salesmen on 
them. 

A formal announcement of the 
new drill press was made to our 
entire dealer organization on De- 
cember 1. Copies of the new litera— 
ture were sent with the letter so 
that dealers could order sufficient 

Continued on page 138 
















Want more people 
to buy your product? 









There are two good methods. 
S. D. WARREN COMPANY'S 
May message tells about them. 

See U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 

for May 13, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
for May 14 and 

BUSINESS WEEK for May 21. 
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A FEW CENTS EXTRA DOES IT 









Thilco PRINT-DECORATED packaging 
papers ‘snap-up appearances! 


You get an attractive, well dressed salesman 
for practically nothing (1/12¢ for an average 
size package) when you take advantage of 
PRINT-DECORATING on Thilco’s protec- 
tive wrappings, bags and box cover papers. 
It’s the lowest cost advertising you can buy! 















STRONGER SALES APPEAL—Thilco PRINT- 
DECORATED protective papers add pres- 
tige, signify better product quality, have 
more attractive buy-appeal, provide imme- 
diate identity and advertising value wher- 
ever your products travel. 









DIVERSIFIED APPLICATION — Thilco’s wide 
range of protective papers assure the best for 
specific needs whether they call for water- 
proof protection, prevention of moisture- 
vapor transmission, control of grease and oil 
penetration or, just general decorative pack- 





| pointed this out very 


requirements for their promotional 
purposes. This introductory 
referred to initial publicity, and 
described in detail what our opening 
advertising program would be. Ac- 
tual preprints of a couple of the ads 
were attached. 


Don’t Sell the Floor Model. . 
Realizing that our very life de- 
pended on having drill presses on 
display in dealers’ stores, we cou- 
poned the ad to read, “Send me the 
name of the Delta dealer who has 
this new drill press on display.” We 
strongly in 
our letter, and urged any dealer 
who did not place an order to get 
one in immediately. To those who 
had placed the order, we strongly 
recommended against their selling 
their sample machine off the floor, 
but instead to keep it there and 
place back-up stock orders imme— 


| diately. 


| the Metal Show and publicity. 


aging. Thilco papers are specially fibred for | 


machine wrapping, bundling, hand wrapping, 
box covering and bag manufacture. 


Thilco FUNCTIONAL papers 
Asphaited Waterproof Barriers, 
Waxed Moisture-Vapor Barriers, 
Glassines and Greaseproofs, 
Polyethylene Treated Papers, 
Specialty Krafts and Bags. 


Write for free Sample kit. 


Ui Go 


THILMANY PULP & PAPER COMPANY. 
_ KAUKAUNA. WISCONSIN 




















NEW YORK « CHICAGO + DETROIT » MINNEAPOLIS « CINCINNATI 
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The advertising program broke in 
January publications. As inquiries 
came in, they were quickly acknowl- 
edged and transmitted to district 
sales managers who, in turn, saw 
that they were given to the nearest 
dealer who had the machine on dis- 
play. If it happened that a nearby 
dealer had not set up a display, our 
district manager pointed out why 
it had been necessary for him to 
give the lead to someone else who 
had done so. 

More than 1,350 
in as a result of the coupon ad, 


The 


inquiries came 





a2 
C1 eo 


letter 





Dealers lured to push new items. . begins on p. 134 





ad alone pulled 475 coupon returns, 
most of them requesting the name 
of the nearest dealer showing the 
new drill press. 

The next step in the program is 
concentrated training for dealers’ 
salesmen, and to do that we’ve just 
produced a half-hour sound motion 
picture showing how to sell the drill 
press, where to sell it, and going 
into detail on what features would 
help most to sell it. 

There wasn’t a hitch because 
every step was planned in advance. 
Production, publicity, sales an- 
nouncements, sales efforts, and in- 
troductory advertising each followed 
a specific schedule. The net result 
was a successful introduction, a very 
well-pleased dealer organization, 
and good sales volume on our new 
product. ” 
Next Month . . Another in the author's 


series of articles will tell you more 


about how to merchandise industrial goods. 


Eh 
Waa 


“I only asked him how his business was.. 


“I’m afraid we can’t use the ‘Cancel That Ad’ approach on this one, Jones.” 





PQ 






Covers All. . Strikingly designed cover 
on institutional promotional booklet of R. 
K. LeBlond Machine -Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
shows spirals of metal cut by LeBlond 
lathes. Spirals plus pictures of men at 
work tell what company does. Booklet is 
being exhibited in Paris as example of 
good design. 


Here’s what to tell customers 
who demand delivery yesterday 

Do your customers keep pushing 
you .. keep asking for immediate 
delivery, even on special orders that 
take extra time? 

Such a situation apparently led to 
a series of direct mail letters Nelson 
Stud Welding Div. of Gregory In- 
dustries, Lorain, O., sent to its cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

The cartoon-illustrated letters, 
some with gimmicks attached, 
pointed out that special stud orders 
make special engineering, produc- 
tion and service problems and must 
take more time. The letters urged 
customers to give Nelson that extra 
time on special orders and also to 
call in the company’s engineers to 
discuss possible standardization of 
studs . . a money-saving move. 


Nameplate maker uses its own 
product to brighten releases 

Attaching its product to its pub- 
licity releases pays off for C & H 
Supply Co., Ingelwood, Cal. 

The company makes “Metal- 
Cals,” aluminum foil nameplates 
that are attached to products by 
pressure sensitive adhesive. 

Each of the company’s publicity 
releases bears one of these bright, 
natural aluminum-color nameplates 
in the upper right corner. 








Nen Who Buy... 


a 


Whsier refinery purchasing is 
usually a group activity, involving spe- 
cific recommendations from as many as 
34 key men, coordinated by the design 
or project engineer. This man, and other 
engineers, influence process specifica- 
tions, mechanical requirements and 
standards to be met. Successful refining 
industry sales depend on getting your 
product specifications before these men 


specify from 


\ the Refinery 
Catalog ! 


j 
{ 


who compare .. . and specify to buy. 

Planned distribution of YOUR cat- 
alog, in the Refinery Catalog, puts your 
product specifications into the hands of 
6,000 men with proven purchasing 
authority in the Refining — Natural 
Gasoline — Petrochemical Industry . . . 
98% of the hard to reach men with 
authority to buy. 


Send now for value-packed 24-page Refinery Catalog Fact 
Book. Gives market data, copy suggestions, cost compari- 


sons. Write Sales Promotion 
Houston 1, Texas. 


ept., P.0. Box 2608, 


She Woldi Largest MANSIN Stblishers 


Offices: 


Houston (6), 3301 Buffalo Drive, LY-4301 * New York (17), 
250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 * Chicago (4), 332 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 ¢ Cleveland (15), 1010 
Euclid Avenue, Main 1-2550 + Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, 
3-1844 ¢ Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington 


Park, Jefferson 1219. 


5668 
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MORE TOP BUYING 
POWER COVERAGE 
FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


[] See for yourself! Ask for latest re- 
port showing these circulation gains: 


Sa Re ae UP 21.4% 
Effective Buying Power Coverage UP 32.4% 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, 

Wooden Container Mfrs. ..........-.-. UP 54.1%, 
Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs., 
Planing Mills UP 22.5% 
Furniture, Fixture and ‘ 
Comet: BAS. cc el UP 13.8% 
Misc. Wood Products Mfrs., 

Large Industrial Plants 

with Woodworking Shops UP 35.5% 


(November 1952 to date) 


TO SELL THE MAJOR PLANTS 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion ‘“‘across the board’’ in this $9 bil- 
lion industry, use the one dynamic na- 
tional magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it’ editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and produc- 
tion men — the men who make the buy- 
ing decisions. If you don't believe it, ask 
our advertisers! 

[] Ask for analysis showing low cost per 
thousand of WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS top- 
quality coverage. 


[] Ask for analysis showing how WOOD & 
"WOOD PRODUCTS covers Major Producers — 


Woop 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘tnot how many — but WHO”’ 
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Old.. 1953 ads 


buried literature offer in 
body copy. Not many re- 
quests came in. 


New » e Coupon at 


top of ‘54 ads pulled in- 
quiries by the hundreds 


from top prospects. 


Put coupon at top of ad, 
inquiries boom at International 


If it's inquiries you want, here’s one way to get them 


By Paul R. Busey Director of Marketing Services * International Steel Co., Evansville, Ind. 


™® WE INCREASED inquiry returns 
more than 1,000% with a change in 
advertising layout. 

We put a coupon at the top of the 
ads. 

The layout change was made be- 
cause of changing business condi- 
tions for International Steel Co. 

During 1953, when the revolving 
door, industrial door and steel fab- 
ricating business was universally ex- 
cellent, we weren’t looking too hard 
for inquiries. Our advertising was 
aimed at maintaining company iden- 
tification. Literature offers were in- 
cluded in body copy at the end, 


with little emphasis on inquiries. 

But with increasing competition, 
we saw that inquiries would have 
to be a major factor in finding and 
developing new business during 
1954. We knew we would have to 
disseminate complete information. 

We knew also that we had to 
make it easy for potential customers 
to get the facts. 

We had never used coupons be- 
fore. So we knew adding coupons to 
our ads should increase inquiries. 
But that wasn’t enough. We and our 
agency, Keller-Crescent Co., Evans- 
ville, decided to do something “dif- 
ferent.” 





Lots of Evidence . . Study showed 
that of some 500 ads in the publica- 
tions on our schedule, almost 300 
used coupons. All coupons were at 
the bottom of the ad; the coupon 
seemed an appendage. That didn’t 
make sense for us, since getting in- 
quiries was our objective. 

We found support for our think- 
ing in the book, “How to Use Psy- 
chology for Better Advertising,” by 
Dr. Melvin S. Hattwich, whose 
studies showed that the upper left 
section of a page receives 41% of a 
reader’s time, the lower right, only 
14%, 

Further evidence was found in a 
quotation from Dr. Daniel Starch in 
Dr. Hettwich’s book. Dr. Starch said 
that when the coupon was in the 
upper center part of the page, 80% 
more coupons were returned than 
when the coupon was on the outside 
bottom of the page. 

Acting on this evidence, we de- 
veloped layouts for our 1954 ads 
which placed all coupons in the 
upper left part of the ad. Soon after 
the new ads appeared, inquiries in- 
creased tremendously. Some ex- 
amples: 

» Thirteen insertions in Business 
Week in 1953 pulled 39 inquiries, an 
average of three per insertion. In 
1954, a single, coupon-topped ad 
pulled 79 inquiries. 

» Thirteen insertions in Engineering 
News-Record in 1953 pulled 20 in- 
quiries. In 1954, nine insertions 
pulled 328 inquiries. 

> Six insertions in Progressive 
Architecture in 1953 brought in 
three inquiries. Six insertions in 
1954 pulled 103 inquiries. 

Substantial increases were shown 
by other publications on our sched- 
ule, including Architectural Record, 
Burroughs Clearing House, Chain 
Store Age, Department Store Econ- 
omist, Dun’s Review & Modern In- 
dustry, Factory Management & 
Maintenance, Restaurant Manage- 
ment and Skyscraper Management. 

With the top-side coupon, we 
pulled 1,194 inquiries in the first 
nine months of 1954, compared with 
194 inquiries in 1953, when the liter- 
ature offer was in the body copy. 
Allowing for some changes in the 
media list, the inquiry rate per in- 
, sertion increased over 1,000%. a 





Here’s the easy way 
a successful display 


FERAL SHOCK MOLI 


HL RESTEMS 


Weighs only 380 Ibs., includ- 
ing a single flat shipping case. 

















EASY ON THE EYES. . . this 
high-style, flexible exhibit has 
everything you need to make 
your display the hit of the 
show . . . LIGHT, COLOR, plenty 
of product space, plenty of 
storage space. Endless design 
changes at small cost. 


EASY & QUICK TO SET UP... 
not even a screwdriver is 
needed—a coin will do. 


AND EASY ON THE BUDGET... 
this sturdy 8’ x 10’ exhibit is 
expandable to fit any size 
booth, yet costs only $645. 














COSTS ONLY $645 
Write for FREE booklet, today! Special quotations on artwork and lettering 


IVEL CORPORATION « 96-20 43rd AVENUE « CORONA 68, N.Y.C. « IL 7-2002 
Designers and Builders of Quality Displays 
BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA * CLEVELAND + SYRACUSE 
‘MANNS ISR <a NRRRNE HTT eS CRRRMMBBRRI 
IVEL CORPORATION + 96-20 43rd AVE. » CORONA 68, N.Y.C. 
C—O Please send Versa-Lite booklet. () Have representative call. 
EEE RE OS Oe eR Cen 
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APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


Gives'em the business! 


Listen to what a leading manufacturer* for 
the appliance industry says: 

" . . .°16 days after publication we re- 
ceived an inquiry from a very prominent 
monvfacturer.”’ 

“ . . . the first we had had from him.” 
“ . . . two weeks later received his first 
order!” 
“ . . . amounting to MORE THAN FIFTY 
TIMES THE DOLLARS AND CENTS SPENT ON 
SPACE AND PRODUCTION COSTS!” 


*nome on request 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 
CAN GIVE YOU THE BUSINESS 


TOO, IF YOU SELL... 


insulation 

plastics 

custom stampings 

die castings 

name plates 

heat control equipment 

appliance accessories 

electric motors 

electrical heating elements 

hardware and trim 

castings and forgings 

electrical components 

finishings equipment and 
supplies 

shipping containers 

raw materials 

plant equipment 

sheet metal fabricating 
equipment 

materials handling equipment 

fasteners 

ceramic insulation 

wire goods 

glass components 


moulded rubber goods 


C2 oe Sees eS 


*. aS eo 


a > 2 


APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILL 


PHONE: STote 2-412] 
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Fast .. One girl keeps track of 225,000 names, using electrically-driven card file system, 


] 


which brings any card before her within 


18 seconds. 


It's done with salesmen and a sure-fire way to keep them at it 


® THE BEST WAY to maintain a clean, 
accurate mail list is to have sales- 
men in the field provide the names 
and keep them up to date. 

That’s what Behr-Manning Corp., 
Troy, N. Y., learned through experi- 
ence. 

And it’s not easy to induce sales- 
men to send in that information. The 
company learned that through ex- 
perience, too. 

Using the trial-and-error method, 
Behr-Manning has developed a sys- 
tem that not only gets salesmen to 
send in name changes but also in- 
corporates those changes into the 
list swiftly and efficiently. 

Behr-Manning makes coated abra- 
sives, sharpening stones, grinding 
wheels, pressure sensitive tapes and 
automotive cements. It sells these 
products to a wide variety of cus- 
tomers, ranging from big manufac- 
turing companies to retail hardware 
stores and shoe repair shops. 

It has some 225,000 customers and 
prospects on its list for direct mail 
promotion. 








DAILY CALL REPORT-—DIRECT MAIL LIST 
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The Key . . New call report form per- 
mits list changes by salesmen easily. 


The company has tried to main- 
tain this vast list by supplying sep- 
arate mailing list addition and cor- 
rection forms to salesmen. It didn’t 
work. During a two-week check 
period, when the company’s nation- 
wide field staff made an estimated 








15,000 calls, the home office received 
exactly six mailing list changes. 


Salesmen Still Balk . . So the 
company tried to make it easier 
for the salesmen by sending each of 
them all the names of people in his 
territory that were on the mailing 
list and asking the salesmen to 
make corrections and deletions. 

That didn’t work, either. Follow- 
up letters were sent to salesmen re- 
minding them to send back the cor- 
rected lists. But only 35% were re- 
turned. 

Obviously, some better method 
had to be developed to cope with 
company liquidations, personnel 
turnover, changes of title and other 
changes that affect the mailing list. 
Still, the company felt sure the pri- 
mary source of such information 
must come from the field sales force 
because of its daily, on-the-spot 
contact with customers and pros- 
pects. 

The daily call report that the 
salesman had to fill out and send 
in provided the key to a better sys- 
tem. The call report form was re- 
vised to include a column in which 
the salesman could list the names of 
persons he called on. On a test basis, 
the new form was sent to salesmen 
covering the northeastern part of the 
U. S. Immediately, the percentage of 
mailing list information returning to 
the home office showed a marked 
increase. 


Swamped With Names .. One 
problem solved, however, usually 
creates a new one. It became quick- 
ly apparent that when this new call 
report form would be released to 
fieldmen throughout the country, the 
sales promotion department would 
be swamped in trying to check about 
7,500 names a week and make cor- 
responding corrections on its addres- 

sograph plates 
The methods and facilities used by 
Behr-Manning were clearly inade- 
quate for such a new task. Each call 
report form would have to be coded 
as to trade classification for each 
name listed on it, and then sent to 
the addressograph room for actual 
physical changes on the plates. If 
the name on the report form already 
appeared correctly on an existing 
plate, the form would merely be so 
marked. But if a correction had to 
Continued on page 144 











Your 


TOP Engineering Market 


The AMERICAN ENGINEER 


reaches 


more Registered Professional Engi- 


neers than any other 
Here is your TOP engineering market 
— 78.4% buy or specify. 
ket of influence so extensive that it 
penetrates all phases of industry. 
The Registered Professional 


TELL THEM 
AND 

SELL THEM 
IN THE 


magazine. 


A mar- 


neer’s counsel is sought on processes, 
methods, equipment and materials 


American 
Engineer 


— from basic research through de- 
sign, development, manufacture or 
construction. In each step he is DE- 
CISIVE in buying or specifying. 


The magazine of the Registered Professional Engineer 
CIRCULATION OVER 33,000 — 78.4% BUY OR SPECIFY 





THE READER 


|| THE MAGAZINE 





His Position... 


Three-fourths of AMERICAN ENGINEER 
readers are in positions of authority — 
either as owners or partners, chief execu- 
tives, department heads or section heads, 
as shown here: 
CHIEF EXECUTIVES. .........25.7%—8,481 
DEPARTMENT HEADS. .....23.3%—7,689 
OWNERS OR PARTNERS ..12.8%—4,224 
SECTION HEADS .......12.2%—4,026 
SPECIALISTS (Industrial) 11.8%—3,894 
1 4,.2%o—4,686 





100%—33,000 


His Earnings... 


A salary survey of AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEER readers substantiates their responsi- 
ble positions, as shown by these figures: 

10% earn more than $18,210.00 

25% earn more than’ 11,700.00 

50% earn more than 8,460.00 


He Supervises... 


According to a recent survey, the Regis- 
tered Professional Engineer reader of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER supervises an 
average of: 
9 Engineers 

29 Other workers 
Reach these responsible readers through 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


Editorial Content... 


The Registered Professional Engineer read- 
er expects to find in the pages of his mag- 
azine, the AMERICAN ENGINEER, those 
professional articles, features and news, 
that treat non-technical engineering topics 
in the fields of industry, legislation, govern- 
ment, social transition, and economics. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the editorial con- 
tent is devoted to articles by outstanding 
men discussing subjects of current interest 
to the profession. About one-fourth of the 
magazine is devoted to “workshop” pieces. 
That is, practical articles that are im- 
portant to the reader as a professional en- 
gineer and as a businessman. 


Circulation... 


The circulation of over 33,000 (BPA) is 
national with the highest percentage in 
the Middle Atlantic states. The next high- 
est areas are East North Central and South 
Atlantic. During the past ten years cir- 
culation has more than tripled. 


Readership ... 


Surveys show that each issue has a high 
readership for regular features and de- 
partments. Also, that each issue has an 
average of 2.27 readers or a total of over 
75,000 readers per issue. 


Advertising lineage UP 186% in two years! 


To help you sell the TOP Engineering Market 


send for: 


(] MARKET AND MEDIA INFORMATION (NIAA) 


[] A STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 
[] INCOME AND SALARY SURVEY 
[] PRODUCT SURVEY 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 


Official Publication 


National Society of Professional Engineers 


| 1121 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Steel Industry purchases require five to seven 
okays! Get them through the 


[ROW and STEEL ENGINEER 


Purchase requisitions for your 
i vy equipment, supplies or services 
y Se sold to the iron and steel indus- 

try, require the signatures of five 
to seven men in an executive or 
supervisory capacity — including 
general foreman, maintenance 
foreman, departmental supt., 
maintenance (or electrical or 
mechanical) supt., general supt., 
chief engineer, storekeeper and 
purchasing agent. Reach these 
and other important men who 
specify and buy, through a con- 
sistent schedule of advertising in 
the Iron and Steel Engineer. 


nr op fh 


‘ , ' . \ \ 


IRON and STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





“Next thing you’ll tell me you were included in 
TIME’s new Study of Executive Audiences.” 


If you'd like to see what the executive audience 
does look like (2% million strong), 

please write T. E. Ryan, Research Director, 
TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 
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Mail list . . begins on p. 142 


be made, the plate would have to be 
removed, mechanically corrected 
and then refiled. The work pile-up 
resulting from this increased volume 
probably would keep many plates 
out of the file, awaiting corrections, 
for five days or more at a time. 
This meant that at no time would it 
be possible to use the addressograph 
files for a complete, effective direct 
mail job. 

Thus, it became evident that an 
independent, concentrated control 
was required, in which each of the 
many thousands of names on Behr- 
Manning’s list would appear on card 
files, duplicating the addressograph 
plates. In this way it would become 
possible to assign control of the 
checking process to one individual, 
notifying the addressograph section 
only of the need for actual changes 
on plates. This would eliminate the 
addressograph _ section’s handling 
plates except where changes or ad- 
ditions were to be made. 


Pick a Card, Any Card. . To ac- 
complish this, Behr-Manning se- 
lected the Remington Rand Conve- 
filer, which consists of an electrical- 
ly driven conveyor belt to which 
file drawers holding 130,000 cards 
are attached. 

This device is built into a desk- 
like cabinet, with an open working 
space at top center. The movement 
of the file cards is controlled by a 
foot pedal. To house its entire mail- 
ing list and provide for future ex- 
pansion, Behr-Manning set up two 
such units. 

Again the northeastern section of 
the country was used as a testing 
ground. After about five weeks of 
intensive work, 52,058 cards had 
been run off, checked for duplica- 
tions and typographical errors and 
checked for possible misfilings. This 
operation resulted in the deletion 
of 1,831 cards and in 3,239 correc- 
tions . . nearly a 10% change in the 
list for the area tested. 


Step By Step .. With the file set 
up, the next step was for the opera- 
tor to begin to handle the daily flow 
of salesmen’s reports. 
Here are the steps employed: 
Continued on page 145 
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$01/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to help your prospect 
select your product 

If you have intricate charts, catalog 
pages, reference tables or bulletins that 
give your prospects valuable but hard to 
absorb information, probably a “selector” 
will help you. Graphic Calculator Co., 
Chicago, offers a folder telling about its 
selectors, those handy cardboard or plastic 
gadgets with movable parts that show at 
a glance the proper specification of a 
product for a particular application. The 
folder illustrates five such selectors, each 
accompanied by a brief case history. 


§02/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Take the headaches out of your 
Chicago trade show, convention 

If your company plans to take in any 
Chicago trade shows or conventions, a 
handy booklet offered by General Exhibits 
& Displays, Chicago, can help smooth over 
inevitable rough spots. The 16-page book- 
let lists companies that can give help with 
last-minute exhibit changes, special serv- 
ice firms such as florists and model agen- 
cies, shipping and transportation facilities, 
hotels, churches, restaurants and stores 
and includes a map of downtown Chicago. 


503/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Dairy industry is a 
$500,000,000 market 

More than $500,000,000 worth of new 
equipment and supplies are bought each 
year by the dairy industry, says a market 
and media folder offered by Dairy Plant 
Production, Chicago. The folder tells what 
the biggest buying influences in the in- 
dustry are and gives editorial, circulation, 
advertising and mechanical data for the 
publication. 


504/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Your market 
in oil marketing 

National Petroleum News, New York, 
offers its market and media presentation 
following the recommended National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association outline. 
The six-page booklet says the oil industry 
is spending well over $500,000,000 yearly 
for marketing facilities, tells briefly what 
this money is being spent for and includes 
circulation, editorial, advertising rate and 
mechanical data for the publication. NIAA 
presentations of four other business publi- 
cations are listed in items following. 


a 


Use these return cards 
for publications 
mentioned on this page 


$05 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to reach America’s 
fifth-ranking industry 

The pulp and paper industry is fifth in 
the United States in value of shipments, 
says NIAA presentation of the Paper Trade 
Journal, New York. The booklet gives a 
concise picture of the market, lists some of 
the things the industry buys, shows the 
location of paper mills. 


506/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


How to reach the heavy 


clay products industry 
Brick & Clay Record, Chicago, offers its 
NIAA presentation. 


$07/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to reach the glass 
and ceramic industry 

Ceramic Industry, Chicago, offers its 
NIAA presentation. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


V2 * Send for these helpful selling tools 
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$08/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to reach the vast 
metals industry 


Metal producing, processing and distrib- 
uting comprise 48% of all American in- 
dustry, says the NIAA presentation of 
American Metal Market, New York. The 
booklet tells how the publication serves 
this vast market. 


509/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
All about the newest 
graphic arts films 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
offers a 50-page, illustrated catalog of its 
materials for the graphic arts. The cata- 
log gives detailed descriptions of the 
company’s newest graphic arts films. It 
gives data on exposure indices, safelight 
requirements and the chemicals needed 
for processing. And it includes much other 
valuable information on the use of photog- 
raphy and photographic materials in the 
graphic arts. 
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®& Please print or type information below 
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NAME 
Please send me the following 
research and media data... TITLE 
501 502 503 504 

COMPANY 





505 506 507 508 








509 510 511 512 


PRODUCTS SOLD 

















ADDRESS 
513 514 515 516 
CiTy & ZONE 
517 
*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond August 15, 1955 
Postage No 
. ‘ Postage Stamp 
- by et If satied in the 
Addressee United States 














BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & RB. Chicago, Ml. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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* Send for these helpful selling tools 


§10/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to merchandise 
with corrugated boxes 

An attractive, 30-page booklet with four- 
color illustrations tells how to get extra 
promotional mileage out of your packages. 
The booklet, offered by Hinde & Dauch, 
Sandusky, O., discusses consideration of 
the product, the customer, the methods of 
distribution and the activities of the com- 
petition as criteria for decisions on box 
design and color. 


§11/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
One way to get answers 
to promotional letters 


To sell by mail, to help salesmen sell, to 
clean a list, to get inquiries. Those are 
tasks Reply-O-Letters can do, says a book- 
let offered by Reply-O-Products Co., New 
York. The booklet gives case histories tell- 
ing how these unique direct mail letters 
have helped various companies. 


J 
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512/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Progress spells profits 
in Latin America 

An 18-page booklet offered by Vision, 
New York, gives a detailed picture of the 
economy of one of Mexico's fastest-grow- 
ing cities and its surrounding agricultural 
area. The booklet shows why Mexico and 
all of Latin America are becoming a big- 
ger and bigger market for American farm 
equipment. The booklet includes data on 
the amount and kinds of equipment boug‘t 
by the booming Mexican road-buildine in- 


dustry. 


§13/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to muke money 
in the plant washroom 

The average industrial plant spends 
$12,000 a year on washroom janitorial 
service, says a booklet offered by Factory 
Management & Maintenance, New York. 
The booklet, a compilation of a survey's 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 94.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, IL 





Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
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501 
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502 503 504 
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509 
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CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond August 15, 1955 
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results, tells in detail what equipment and 
supplies are used for the washrooms of 
various sized plants. 


§14/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Plastics, synthetics 
have thousands of uses 

Factory Management & Maintenance, 
New York, offers a 39-page booklet con- 
taining results of a survey showing how 
plastics and synthetics are used in man- 
ufacturing. The booklet lists types of plas- 
tics, products in which they're used and 
future use. It includes a section telling 
the annual consumption of plastics and 
one giving respondents’ views on the 
kind of service given by suppliers of plas- 
tics. 


§515/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The use of instruments 
and controls in paper industry 
Makers of process instruments can learn 
much of value in a 16-page booklet telling 
results of a survey of the use of instruments 
and controls in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. It tells what percentage of the 
manufacturers use various types of in- 
struments, and includes a section giving 
respondents’ suggestions for new instru- 
ments and another giving suggestions on 
how instrument makers can improve their 
service. Survey is offered by Paper Trade 
Journal, New York. 


§16/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How big is the graphic arts 
market? .. the answer 

Graphic Arts Monthly, Chicago, offers a 
booklet containing a chart, taken from the 
publication's circulation list, that gives a 
state-by-state breakdown of graphic arts 
plants and also tells how many of each 
type of plant each state has. 


§517/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to follow the ‘pay streak’ 


in the business market 

Less than 7,000 of the nation’s 2,640,000 
business establishments are good markets 
for business machines, systems, and cost- 
cutting office equipment, says a booklet 
offered by American Business, Chicago. 
This is the “pay streak” of the business 
market, the booklet says. It tells what per- 
centage of the market these comparatively 
few businesses comprise and how they are 
conditioned to do their buying. 








Mail list . . becins on p. 142 CLIP THIS...to keep 


1. Call reports are checked for in- | » 
sufficient address or for illegibility. | your trademar k rig ht 
In either case, the form is returned | 
to the field man for adjustment. 


2. After breakdown into trade | in your customer's hand ! 


classification, each name on the list 
taken from the call reports is 
checked against the existing card | em ee ee ee ae es es mt oe oe ca re 
file, and marked for deletion, addi- ) 
tion, or correction, as_ indicated. 
When the name and address on the 
list match those on the card, the 
card is dated and the listing de- 
stroyed. 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. I-22, Bradford, Pa. 


3. When a change is indicated, 
the card is pulled from the Conve- 
filer, sent to the addressograph de- 
partment with the list, and a new 
plate is made. A new card is run 
off from the corrected plate, and 
returned to the Conve-filer for in- 
sertion at the proper point. 


Please give me full information about business gift Zippos—prices in large or 
small quantities, time of delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 
design department will give us in making a beautiful and distinctive gift. 


Name___— 


ao 





Address 





Peak Efficiency Achieved .. 
Thus, while cards may remain out 
of the file for a period of three to 
five days, no such loss of operation- 
al efficiency occurs in connection 
with addressograph plates. 

Within six months the company, 
operating only in the northeastern | Thousands of trademarks jostle one another for attention in today’s 
section of the country, added 5,564 | market place. Make sure that yours is often seen! Have it engraved 
names of live prospects to its lists, in rich, authentic colors on the satiny surface of a Zippo—as a business 
made 4,802 corrections, and elimi- gift, or special award within your firm. 
nated 5,235 names. Previously, cor- 
rections and deletions had been 
practically unknown. 








Then your message will flash into view 20... 40... 60 times a 
day, just as surely as each Zippo flashes into flame. Your trademark 
becomes a valuable selling tool, giving long, long mileage at very 
modest investment. 

Whether your business is old 
or new, its special quality will be 
faithfully reflected by the special 
quality of Zippo. Superbly made 
to work easily and perfectly 
under any conditions, Zippos be- 
come cherished lifelong compan- 
ions — used proudly at business 
meetings ...on social occasions 
and outings. And your trademark 
travels with them, always! Send 
the coupon now! 


The new method has proved it- 
self in the experimental northeast. 
Now the company is setting up the 
system for the entire country. & 














Lights easily... anywhere... always 








Genuine Zippo Fluid and Flints make all lighters work better. 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
in Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont 
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It’s Wew! _.----" 


Equipment 


‘The Magazine of 


PETROCHANICS 
FOR 
© DRILLING 
@ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD 
PROCESSING 
© PIPELINE 
@ REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


Now .. 


. . » 35,000 men who de- 


. every month 


sign, select, purchase, in- 
stall and maintain equip- 
ment throughout the pe- 
troleum industry receive 
the new equipment tab- 
loid, OIL and GAS 


EQUIPMENT. 


Format and exclusive 
treatment of equipment 
creates the urge to act 
among these buyers, speci- 
fiers and designers. Fast 
48 hour service for in- 
quiries serves both reader 


and advertiser. 


Only units and 
2/9th 


white, accepted. Advertis- 


1/9th 


units, black and 


ing forms close 30 days 


prior to date of issue. 


Equipment 


211 S. CHEYENNE 
P. O. BOX 1260 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


a 
THE PETROLEUM 
PUBLISHING CO. 
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The Presentation . . Inexpensive to produce, easy to set up, sound slide films give 


distributor personnel pointers 


on selling Skil products. Skil salesmen giving presentation 


can move anywhere in room, changing slides by remote control switch. 


Produces its own distributor education program 


™ SKIL corP., Chicago, slashed costs 
on its distributor education program 

. and came up with a better pro- 
gram. 

Sound slide films did it. 

Skil, a manufacturer of portable 
electric tools, formerly used over- 
head projection equipment for its 
product presentations to distributors. 
Each presentation cost about $10,000. 

Using sound slide films, the com- 
pany has cut that cost to approxi- 
mately $1,100. 

Lower cost is not the only ad- 
vantage of the sound slide films. 
Equipment to show them is lighter 
and more compact . . which pleases 
the salesmen who have to lug them 
around. And the salesman who 
gives the presentation is not forced 
to stand by the projector, changing 
every slide by hand. With the new 
equipment, he can move around the 
room at will, changing slides with a 
remote control switch. 


The Tools . . Skil uses Model 205 
Ekotape recorder (left) and S.V.E. (Indus- 
trialist 500) film strip projector. 


For its new presentation method, 
Skil purchased an automatic film 
strip projector and a tape recorder 
for each of its 32 factory branches 
and eight sub-branches from coast 
to coast. Cost amounted to little 
more per branch than that of the 
old equipment, but the added ex- 
pense was balanced, and then some, 
by the savings in production cost. 





Skil needs about four films a year. 
The most expensive one so far cost 
$1,200. Skil’s audio-visual manager, 
Brad Wyatt, says he does not expect 
to win any prizes with these pro- 
ductions. But he and the company 
are convinced they do an excellent 
job of telling the Skil Corp. product 
story. 


Low Cost Sound .. One reason for 
the exceptionally low cost of Skil’s 
sound slide films is the relatively 
simple production job. Much 

perhaps 60% . . of the copy is pro- 
vided by 8x10” black-and-white 
glossy photos from the Skil files. 
The main elements of the photos are 
cropped and silhouetted, then placed 
on color backgrounds or outlined in 
color. Sometimes, parts of the photo 
are accented by color overlays. 

Captions are registered on trans- 
parent cellulose overlays by use of 
the hot type or “hot copy” process. 

The originals for each panel are 
laid out in order and photographed 
onto the film strip. 

Addition of the sound track is 
relatively inexpensive. It is done in 
the home office with three tape re- 
corders combining voice and sound 
effects to produce a master tape. 
Company personnel serve as narra- 
tors. An outside firm makes dupli- 
cates of the master for $3.75 apiece. 

Skil salesmen have been enthusi- 
astic about the switch to sound slide 
films. One reason is that the projec- 
tor and recorder are light, compact, 
easy to carry units. 

The biggest advantage, though, is 
the versatility of the new medium. 
The salesman can show the film 
with all, part, or none of the sound 
track from the home office. He can 
make his own sound track. Or he 
can uSe any combination of these 
alternatives to fit his own abilities, 
his territory and his prospects. 


Other Uses .. Sound has put 
sparkle into this audio-visual phase 
of the product education program 
which was lacking before. In one 
film describing the new products 
unveiled during Skil’s 30th anni- 
versary last year, the audience hears 
the sound of a Skil saw at work, 
providing a dramatic ear-opener for 
the sales message that follows. Ac- 
tual recorded voices of men on the 

Continued on page 148 





HOW TO REACH THE MEN 
WHO BUY AND SPECIFY 
FOR THE *15 BILLION 
PLANT OPERATING MARKET 


THE MARKET 

—is the manufacturing industries. 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION is a horizontal monthly 
covering over 42,000 plants, the largest 
and most active in 22 basic industrial 
fields. Each plant, to qualify, must have 
either a Dun & Bradstreet rating of 
$50,000 or better, or 50 or more 
employees. 


THE AUDIENCE 

—is the industrial Plant Operations 
and Service Group. With the largest 
circulation *in its field INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
reaches over 70,000 maintenance, engi- 
neering and purchasing executives— 
the men whose job it is to keep plants 
and equipment running at top efficiency. 


By function— 

e 36,241 are plant operating, engi- 
neering and production men 
15,572 are maintenance engineers 
and superintendents 


9,476 are purchasing agents 


8,827 are factory management and 
administrative personnel 
This group specifies and buys $15 billion 
worthof goodsa year, including replace- 
ment, maintenance and repair supplies, 
safety devices, and materials handling, 
sanitation and other equipment. 


EDITORIAL FORMAT 
INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION’ S editorial content is devoted 


industrial 
aint enance 
sae PLANT SOmmATIeN 





exclusively to valuable, factual infor- 
mation for the Plant Operations and 
Service Group. It combines practical, 
helpful ‘‘how-to-do-it” articles with 
up-to-the-minute news on products, 
equipment and techniques. Its read- 
on-the-run tabloid format helps busy 
executives get the facts they need fast. 


LOW RATES 

INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION’s rates are low. Cost per 
thousand readers is only $1.97 (based 
on 1/9-page unit, 12-time rate), lower 
than that of any comparable medium. 


HIGH FLEXIBILITY 

Another plus for advertisers: INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
offers unusual flexibility for a tabloid 
format publication. Units all the way 
from 1/9 to full pages may be used. All 
standard 4-A colors are available. 


RAPID GROWTH 

A quick measure of INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION’S 
value to advertisers: in 1954 advertising 
volume was 46% ahead of 1950, and it 
is one of the few industrial publica- 
tions to show an increase over 1953. 
This trend is continuing in 1955, 


INQUIRIES — SALES 

INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION has an outstanding record 
for pulling inquiries that lead to sales. 
Only executives in a position to specify 
and buy qualify as readers. These men 
turn to INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND 
PLANT OPERATION for product news. 
Your product story here will be read 
when they’re most receptive. 


VERIFICATION 

Verified controlled circulation is an 
impressive 99.66% —again tops in its 
field. That means INDUSTRIAL MAINTE- 
NANCE AND PLANT OPERATION gives 
you more for every advertising dollar. 
Want additional evidence? Write now 
for media and market data book. 


Industrial Maintenance 
AND PLANT OPERATION 
MAINTENANCE PUBLISHING CO. e PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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connections that S oll 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 N. Fifth St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


IN THE PROFITABLE DAIRY INDUSTRIES 


The most complete coverage available . . . and the lowest 
cost per thousand advertising rates. No waste circulation. 
Hand picks buyers by pin-pointing separate branches in 
selective, competitive dairy markets. Individually each 
OLSEN publication is undisputed leader in the market it 
serves . . . effectively penetrating and influencing the 
important buying level. 


Reach your prospects regularly in the publications they read: 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL .. . 4,128 paid circula- 
tion . . . and the ONLY monthly ABC publication serv- 
ing the industry that processes over half of the nation's 
milk into butter, cheese and other milk products. 


THE ICE CREAM REVIEW .. . 1,066 more paid subscribers 
. 6 more exclusive advertisers . . . and 130 more 
exclusive advertising pages than the next publication. 


THE MILK DEALER . . . 136 more advertisers . . . 99 more 
exclusive advertisers . . . and 186 more exclusive adver- 
tising pages than the next publication. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG .. . An invaluable 


annual statistical and buying reference used by dairy 
plant buyers for 28 years. 


Write, Wire or Phone for Free Market Data Folders 
for All or Any of The Olsen Dairy Publications. 


BRoadway 1-1135 








A PROFIT-PACKED 
CIRCULATION | 

THAT'S COUNTABLE 
AND VERIFIABLE 


THE PLUMBING, HEATING & AIR 
CONDITIONING MARKET 


A SINGLE advertisement in PHB reaches 26,000 industry 


readers .. 
industry wholesalers. 


. 22,632 top contractors, plus 2800 well-rated 


This DOUBLE guarantee assures you reader interest: 


1. Reaching all interested members of the National Associa- 


tion of Plumbing Contractors. 


2. Plus, PHB’s own verification policy of demanding written 


requests from all non-NAPC members. — 


A TRIPLE score in the preference battle—PHB was / 
winner over all other full service magazines in three 
consecutive studies done by outside firms. 


tine 


8Usines, Anne 
ee 


A HOMER: A supplementary direct mail campaign 
gains that added impact to your space advertising 
in PHB. PHB maintains a list of 65,000 con- 
tractor names classified for selective mail- 
ing. The largest in the industry. 
Schedule PHB as your “Clean-up | ina. 


Man” in the Plumbing, Heating (. 


& Air Conditioning Media 
line up 


PLUMBING & HEATING USHER 


130 East 59th Street ° 
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Plaza 33-9177 » 


New York 22, N. Y. 


mands on their 


| Sound slide films .. 


| begins on p. 146 


| job tell what they think of the new 
Skil saw. Action pictures of the men 
behind the voices flash on the screen 
at the appropriate moments. 

Skil has found a multitude of non- 
film uses for the tape recorders. In 
the branches, two salesmen act out 
the parts of prospect and Skil sales 
representative, and the conversation 
is recorded. Then the tape is re- 
played, while the whole branch sales 
force listens; later they discuss the 
recording. Similar use has been 
made of the recorder during fre- 
quent company-wide training ses- 
sions at the home office. 

The recorders are often placed 
under the counter in service branch- 
es to record conversations between 
customers and service personnel. 
These conversations are played back 
at training sessions, providing in- 
sight into customer acceptance of 
Skil products. 


Distributors Like It . . Skil sales- 
men use the recorders on their own, 
as an aid to working up sales rou- 
tines for new products, and for pol- 
ishing up their delivery. 

The company often sends short 
its distributors 
their 


questionnaires to 
after a showing, asking for 
comments on the program. 

“Jobber reaction to the new 
medium has been very favorable,” 
according to manager Wyatt. 

In telling its story, Skil faces a 
tough problem. The company’s in- 
dustrial distributors carry, on the 
average, some 15,000 product items. 
About 25 are big-ticket numbers, 


| backed by well-developed promo- 


tional programs. With so many de- 
attention, the dis- 


tributor and his sales force have 


| only a limited amount of time to 


devote to the education of each 


manufacturer. As a result, Skil must 


| pack the maximum amount of sales 


impact into every minute of its 


| presentation. 


And that’s what the sound-slide 


| films do. A complete Skil product 
| story is packed into a fast-moving, 
| 20-minute presentation. In a one- 
| hour 
| plenty of time for product demon- 


sales meeting, this leaves 


strations, questions and answers. ® 





Spur to sales. . 


How to add value and promotional push to a standard prodrct 


™ PRODUCT DESIGN is being used as a 
sales tool in the highly competitive 
television antenna industry. 

Until recently, price was about 
the only consideration in purchase of 
a TV antenna. And with some 200 
big antenna makers and hordes of 
smaller ones in the field, price got 
beaten down until profit was almost 
invisible. 

Ward Products Corp., Cleveland, 
one of the 200 big ones, decided to 
do something about this situation, 
called in Chicago industrial design- 
er Dave Chapman and told him to 
design some TV antennas that would 
enhance rather than detract from a 
house’s appearance. 

So far, Mr. Chapman’s labors 
have produced one antenna now 
being sold. The new antenna looks 
like an elaborate weather vane, fits 
well on the thousands of ranch type 
homes now being built. Ward calls 
it its “transitional” antenna. Others 
to follow will fit in with any type of 
home design. Their biggest asset 
will be that they won’t look like TV 
antennas, at all. 

The “transitional” antenna costs 
$17.50 compared with $10 for Ward’s 
standard conical antenna. But, al- 
though the new antenna has been 
out less than a year, it already 
comprises 15% of Ward’s sales of 
conical antennas to television equip- 
ment jobbers. 

The company reports that archi- 
tects are enthusiastic about the pros- 
pect of having antennas that will fit 
the lines of their carefully designed 
homes, and that many big home 
builders are interested in the new 
antennas for installation during con- 
struction. 





Design for Selling . . New design 
fits tv antenna to style of your house. 
It's winning architects, builders and more 
sales. 


Why hasn’t someone built beau- 
tiful antennas before? High cost is 
the answer. Ward spent $10,000 just 
tooling up for its weather vane an- 
tenna. But the company figures it 
will be well repaid because it’s 
starting a trend which should give it 
a lead in the market for television 
antennas. a 





IT’S IMPOSSIBLE 
TO SELL CANADA 
” WITH U.S. PAPERS! 


e<—-_ — 


Canada is a national market 
—actually nine major markets 
—reached only through 
national Canadian business 
publications. The recent 
survey* made for the 105 
member BNA _ publications 
tells you who reads Canada’s 
national business media, 
how much they read and 
action taken. Write to-day 
for this complete story 
of 105 Canadian Business 


publications. 


*Gruneau Research Bulletin 
1954 on request 


ey 


PAPERS ASSOCIATION 
137 WELLINGTON ST. W., TORONTO, CANADA 
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ee : , 
Digging Out from Under . . Business paper specialists on IM judging panel for 
institutional publications (l. to r.): Messrs. Henry, Charlop, Lippit and Whitney. 


25 judges 

pick winners 
in IM business 
paper contest 


™ NEW YorRK .. In a long day of 
hard work, 25 experts chose the 
award winners in INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING’S 17th Annual Editorial Com- 
petition for Business Publications. 

Publications were singled out for 
high honors . . 55 awards, including 
15 first place bronze plaques and 40 
certificates of merit, for such 
achievements as outstanding article, 
series of articles, single issue, graphic 
design and original research per- 
formed to benefit readers. 

Winners will be announced at the 
annual conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association 
in Washington May 9-11. 

Similar awards are going to win- 
ners in three classifications of pub- 
lications: (1) industrial, (2) mer- 
chandising, trade and export and 
(3) class, institutional and profes- 
sional. 

Judges included business paper 
specialists and readers. They ranged 
from an industrial sales manager 
with an engineering background, 
who consulted on evaluation of 
technical content, to designers and 
advertising men whose work in- 
cludes evaluating business publica- 
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Concentrate . . Merchandising panel: 


Ancona. 


How’s It Look? . . Judging graphic 
excellence: Samerjan and Diamant. 


Sackheim, Goold, Sawyer, Bowen, Dane, 


Problem? .. Several judges on industrial panel check rules 
with IM editors Merle Kingman and Frederick Borden. From left, 
seated: Bartle, Delibert, Sanger. Standing: Wilson, Kingman, Borden. 


tions . . advertising managers and 
agency executives. 

The judges, all from the New 
York area: 


Industrial . . Joseph C. Delibert, 
assistant advertising manager, Bab- 


cock & Wilcox Co.; K. L. Walters, 
media planning consultant, market- 
ing services division, General Elec- 
tric; Franklin W. Bartle, advertis- 
ing manager, Permacel Tape Corp.; 
Linwood H. Geyer, advertising man- 


ager, Ingersoll-Rand Co.; Paul 





Gaynor, president, Gaynor & Co.; 
John Lucas, account executive, Haz- 
ard Advertising Co.; Alan B. Sange’’, 
president, Sanger-Funnell, Inc. ; 
Henry C. Silldorf, chairman of the 
board, G. M. Basford Co.; Henry 
Obermeyer, vice-president, Bozell & 
Jacobs; William A. Cather III, ac- 
count executive, Michel-Cather, 
Inc.; Charles W. Alexander, account 
executive, Hicks & Greist; George 
A. Frye, Doyle, Kitchen & Mc- 
Cormick, and C. Milton Wilson, sales 
manager, Anemostat Corp. of Amer- 
ica. 


Merchandising .. Victor Ancona, 
advertising manager, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.; Ben Sack- 
heim, president, Ben Sackheim, Inc.; 
Maxwell Dane, vice-president, Doyle 
Dane Bernbach, Inc.; Gilbert Goold, 
president, Goold & Tierney; How- 
ard G. Sawyer, vice-president, James 
Thomas Chirurg Co.; and George 
Bowen, advertising manager, Rob- 
ert Gair Co. 


Institutional . . Edward W. Whit- 
ney, advertising manager, Charles 
Pfizer & Co.; Elliott Charlop, ad 
manager, S. Blickman, Inc.; Fred 
Henry, account executive, Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance; and Jules 
Lippit, Jules Lippit Advertising. 


Graphic . . George Samerjan and 
W. H. Diamant, both designers. 5&8 


Advertiser changes. . 


Melvin W. Pauly . . former general sales 
manager, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of sales, Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 


cinnati. 


T. L. Jacobsen . . has been named North 
Atlantic regional sales manager, Radio- 
marine Corp., New York. John S. Perry 
succeeds Mr. Jacobsen as Boston sales and 


service manager. 


E. D. Baskin . . has been elected a com- 
pany officer and director of sales at Upson- 
Walton Co., Cleveland manufacturer of 
wire rope, tackle blocks and wire rope 
fittings. Mr. Baskin formerly was general 


sales manager. 


Charles R. Joyce . . has been named east- 
ern sales manager, and Daniel C. Poor 
has been appointed district sales manager 
in Cleveland for the Brake Shoe & Cast- 
ings Div., American Brake Shoe Co., New 
York. Both formerly were sales represen- 
tatives. 

Continued on page 152 















































Your Sales Message 


Keeps on Selling 
in the ACI JOURNAL 


ACI Journal readers are concrete experts . . . it’s their job 
to specify and buy. And here is the only magazine that pub- 
lishes current, authoritative technical information for all 
phases of the concrete engineering field. Here, too, is the 
25-year-old world authority on concrete. It’s no wonder that 
ACI Journal copies are filed for ready reference on concrete 
problems. Your message will continue to sell your services 
and products long after other magazines have been discarded. 


Send today for the complete A. C. I. story 
in the N.IL.A.A. Brochure Form 
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Throughout 
industry 

Sales lightning 
strikes 


99,000 * 
Electrical 
Engineers 


every 
month! 


ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERING 


puts you in contact 
with mere 

electrical engineers 
than any other 
technical publication 
in the field. 


And it is these 
electrical engineers 
who are educated to 
specify and buy! 


5 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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Advertiser changes. . 


Howard A. Arnold . . has joined the sales 


promotion department, Portable Electric 
Tools, Chicago. He was formerly in the 
sales promotion division, Marshall Field 
& Co. 

Hal Bowring . . has been named to the 
newly created position of marketing re- 
search analyst, Central Scientific Co., Chi- 
cago. He formerly was market research 


analyst for Brunswick, Balke Collander Co. 


Robert B. Davison . . former sales man- 
ager, Pacific Electricord, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed distributor sales manager, 


Cannon Electric Co., Los Angeles. 
Gordon P. Vega . . has been named man- 
ager of commercial research for Enterprise 
Engine & Machinery Co., San Francisco. 
The company is a subsidiary of General 
Metals Corp. 


Marvin Tabak . . has been named adver- 
tising manager, Allmetal Screw Products 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


Riggs 


Orval W. Riggs . 
The Hays Corp., Michigan City, Ind., has 
been appointed vice-president in charge of 


- former sales manager, 


sales. 


Glenn W. Graf .. has been named man- 
ager, sales promotion, Le Roi Division 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Milwaukee. 
He succeeds Richard H. Koehler who was 
recently appointed director of advertising 
and publicity for WABCO in their Pitts- 
burgh offices. 


Ernest K. Hunt . . has been appointed pub- 
lic relations manager, American Cyanamid 
Co., New York. He formerly was adver- 
tising manager of the organic chemicals 
division and the pigments division. 


William T. Goldsmith . . formerly with Gen- 
eral Electric Co.’s appliance control depart- 
ment, has been named national sales man- 
ager, Delta Heating Corp., Trenton, N. J. 


Dan Tobias . . has been appointed adver- 


tising manager, Browning-Ferris Machinery 
Co., and will be located in Dallas. He 
formerly did automotive advertising for the 
Dallas Times Herald. 


AC Spark Plug Div. . . General Motors 
Corp., Flint, Mich., has announced the fol- 
lowing changes:,. David I. Barton has been 
named to the newly created post of sales 
coordinator and will be succeeded as dis- 
tribution manager by Ralph H. Weckler, 
former office manager in the replacement 
sales department. 


zx 


Heitsch Ritchey 
Ernest Heitsch . . former sales promotion 
manager, Thor Corp., Chicago, has been 
named sales promotion manager, Andrew 
Corp., Chicago manufacturer of antennas 
and transmission lines. 


Robert J. Ritchey . . former assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, Townsend Co., has 
been appointed manager of market de- 
velopment, U. S. Steel Homes, Inc., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Mr. Ritchey was chairman of the 
National Industrial Advertising Association 
conference in 1953. 


Earl W. Johnson . 
cago sales division, 


- former manager, Chi- 
Martin-Senour Co., 
manufacturer, has been 


Chicago paint 


named manager of field promotion. 
Ervin J. Brabec . . has been elected vice- 
president, MCA Corp., affiliate of Music 
Corp. of America, New York, and will di- 
rect the company’s industrial division. 


Howard W. James . . former advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Flexible 
Tubing Corp., Guilford, Conn. manufac- 
turer of flexible ducting, has been named 


manager of marketing. 


Robert L. Stickley . . has been named as- 


sistant advertising manager, American 
Blower Corp., Detroit. He served as a 


captain in the army for the past two years. 


Isabelle Smullen . . has been named ad- 
vertising manager, Globe Hoist Co., Phil- 
adelphia manufacturer of automotive hoists. 
She formerly served as assistant adver- 
tising manager. 


Torrence M. Hunt . . former director of 





technical placement, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
advertising manager. 


Emil F. Frey . . has been named to the 
newly created post of manager of indus- 
trial sales, De Vilbiss Co., Toledo. He will 
be succeeded as manager of advertising 
and sales promotion by Homer A. Lange, 


former advertising manager. 


W. L. Wilkinson . . former sales manager 
of Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Cal., has 
been named sales manager at W. C. 
Twigg Industries, Indianapolis manufactur- 
er of special parts and assemblies for the 
aircraft, auto and allied industries. 


E. B. Hill . . has resigned as director of 
sales and advertising for Gar Wood In- 
dustries, Wayne, Mich., to direct his own 


business interests. 


Alfred E. Bourassa . . has been appointed 
merchandising coordinator at CBS-Hytron, 
Danvers, Mass., a division of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System which makes elec- 
tronic products. He formerly was assistant 


advertising manager. 


John T. Nesser . . has been appointed 
sales manager, Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Equipment Div., Delta Tank Mfg. Co., 
Baton Rouge, La. He formerly was manager 
of Delta’s Beardstown, IIl., plant. 


George R. Brockway . . has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Raymond 
Corp., Greene, N. Y. materials handling 
equipment manufacturer. His responsibility 
will be to develop sales personnel and 


policies. 


Selin Motheral 


Correction . . The above photos were 
incorrectly identified in the March issue 
of IM when the names were transposed. 
The identification above is correct. George 
B. Motheral, former manager of glass ad- 
vertising and promotion, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., was appointed advertising man- 
ager, Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh, and L. A. 
Selin, former assistant sales manager, 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has been named 
sales manager. 

Continued on page 154 








SALES MANUALS 
PARTS BOOKS 


BURKHARDT es 
ALL-PURPOSE METRUCTON METALATON 
PRONG BINDERS 3 


Split prongs swing out at finger-tip 

touch; contents lie flat for use—reduces sheet wear in daily 
use; another touch of trigger opens prongs for instant chang- 
ing of sheets in ANY part of binder—EASY to keep 
contents completely up-to-date. Compact; holds full 

rated capacity—more pages in less space than 

with ring binder. Four capacities. 

Twelve sizes in stock. Write for 


folder and prices. 


¢ DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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THE hisral 
PRESS 


delivers CONCENTRATED COVERAGE 
of KEY PURCHASING PERSONNEL 


When you buy THE MODERN INDUS- 
TRIAL PRESS”, your sales message 
is directed to key officials who have 
the power to effect purchases of 
presses and allied equipment. 


EDITORIAL 


The MODERN INDUSTRIAL *’PRESS’’ 
has endeavored to report completely 
and vividly on the vast technological 
advances in the press and allied 
equipment industries . . . along with 
current news of manufacturers and 
personnel. 


MARKET 


THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL ‘PRESS’ 
is the only publication that draws a 
straight line through a scattered mar- 
ket, thus giving 100% coverage to 
_ MANUFACTURERS and USERS 
a ins 


Stamping 
Pressing 
Fabricating 
Assembling 
and Allied Equipment 


THE MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL PRESS 


published by Andresen Inc. 
P.O. Box 687, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forming 

Deep Drawing 
Forging 
Welding 























Mine Operators 





the paper worth reading” 


Advice on methods, notes on equip- 
ment, personnel news keep coal 
operators reading COAL MINING 
month after month, year after year. 
Everywhere, coal men are saying, 
“COAL MINING is the paper 
worth reading.” 


To sell toa men in coal mines... 
strip, shaft... anthracite, bituminous 


... advertise in COAL MINING. 


A-7178 


COAL MINING-— 


4575 Country Club Drive + Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 





Serving the coal industry since 1899 
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Agency changes. . 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
New York, has been appointed to handle 
advertising for Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. The 
account was formerly handled by James 
Thomas Chirurg Co., New York. Also, John 
S. Davey, former assistant general sales 
manager of RB&W, has been named vice 


president. 


Hicks & Greist . . New York, has formed 
an industrial and business services divi- 
sion. Kenneth A. Hamilton, account execu- 
tive, has been elected a vice-president 


and will direct the new division. 


Pe 
Gross Harrison 


Gross-Harrison, Inc. . . 
Julian Gross Advertising 


of the former 
gency, Hartford, Conn. Julian Gross will 
be president of the new company, 

Harry L. Harrison, former advertising man 
ager, Miller Co., Meriden, C lI 
executive vice-president and 


Jaycraft Co. . . Burbank, Cal., has been 


named to direct advertising for Cee-Bee 
Chemical Co., Downey, Cal. 
Robert C, Warren . 

rauff & Ryan, has been 
Willis 


manager, Harry G. 


Glendale, Cal. 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. . . Cleveland, has 
been appointed advertising and public 
relations counsel for Morgan Engineering 
Co., Alliance, O. manufacturer of heavy 
industrial machinery. 

Robert C. Heyda . . former publisher, Santa 
Clara Journal, Cal., has been named vice- 
president, Fred Wittner Advertising, New 


York. 


R. C. Breth . . Green Bay, Wis., has been 
named the agency for Marathon Electric 
Mfg. Corp., Wausau, Wis. 

Arthur Musen Associates . . has moved tc 
larger quarters at 1618 Main St., Spring- 


field, Mass. 


Randolph Associates . . Wellesley, Mass., 


Continued on page 157 


THIS IS THE 
LOCAL NEWS 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BUSINESS MEN 
WANT 


All types of business 
transactions 

Bids pending, Bids let, Call 
for Bids 

Timber sales and facts 
Transportation news 
Financial news 

Contracts 

Permits 


<<.5< 4% 


THIS IS THE 
BUSINESS PAPER 
THAT PUBLISHES 

THE VITAL NEWS 
FOR THEM 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 








MEDIA AND MARKET 
FACTS FOR BUILDING 
YOUR 1955 SCHEDULES 


. . . see the hundreds of pages 
of data covering 63 primary 
markets — specifications, rates 
and circulations of the 2,400 
business papers serving U. S. 
and Canadian industry — and 
the factual presentations of 200 
leading publishing organizations 
... in your 


1955 INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
DATA & DIRECTORY 
NUMBER 


















14-18.. 





16-20.. 


23-25.. 


23-26.. 


27-30.. 


June 


30-10.. 


June 





15-19. 


16-19.. 


16-19.. 


industrial 
Ny 





.-International Oil Exposi- 


tion, Houston Coliseum, 
Houston, Tex. 


.- International Aviation Trade 


Show, 69th Reg. Armory, 
New York. 


--National Restaurant Assn. 


Convention & Exposition, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 


First Foreign Trade Exposi- 
tion, Shrine Exposition Hall, 
Los Angeles. 


-New York International 


Trade’ ‘Fair, 69th Reg. 
Armory, New York. 


Electronic Parts Show, Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 


American Mining Congress, 
Coal Convention & Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 


National Materials Handling 
Exposition, International Am- 
phitheater, Chicago. 


Sales Aids Show, Biltmore 
Hotel, New York. 


NOMA Office Machinery and 
Equipment Exposition, Mu- 
tual Arena, Toronto, Can. 


Maritime & Industrial Ex- 
position, Broadway Pier, San 
Diego, Cal. 


Canadian International Trade 
Fair. Exhibition Park, To- 
ronto. 


.- Confectionery Industries Ex- 


hibition, Conrad Hilton, Chi- 
cago. 


.-National Plumbing & Heat- 


ing Exposition, Navy Pier, 


Chicago. 


shows 
a 








.- American Welding Society 
Meeting and 3rd Annual 
Welding Show, Municipal 


Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 


8-10.. National Sales Executives 
Equipment Fair, Waldorf As- 
toria, New York. 


9-19 .. (tentative) Construction 
Industries Exposition & Home 
Show, Pan American Audi- 


torium, Los Angeles. 


12-16 ..Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists - Industrial Exhibits, 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Colum- 
bus, O. 


12-17.. American Water Works 
Assn., Conrad Hilton, Chi- 
cago. 


15-17.. American Marketing Assn. 
National Conference & Ex- 
hibit, Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee. 


19-23.. National Assn. of Building 
Owners & Managers ‘’Oper- 
ating Exhibit of Building 
Equipment & Services,” Neth- 
erland Plaza, Cincinnati. 


20-23... Industrial Finishing Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 


July 


12-14.. Western Plant Maintenance 
& Engineering Show, Pan 
Pacific Auditorium, Los An- 
geles. 


24-26 .. Textile Merchants & Associ- 
ated Industries, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


August 


24-26.. Western Electronic Show & 
Convention, Civic Auditori- 
um, San Francisco. 







YOUR TARGET... 


THE $0 TH is your 


BIGGEST MARKET* 
quae 
textile 
* 


covers it like a blanket! 





























Textile Bulletin is the only exclusively 
Spin-Weave journal of the textile 
industry. 


It is edited solely for the men who own 
and operate Southern mills . . . deals 
only with problems and _ conditions 
which exist in Southern Spin-Weave 
mills and processing plants. The South- 
ern Slant is a precious plus . . . found 
only in Textile Bulletin. 


Textile Bulletin gives complete—100% 
—coverage of the South’s Spin-Weave 
mills and their dyeing and finishing 
plants. 


poe SPECIAL NOTE! ——“ 


If you sell the whole textile field 
COMBINATION RATES 


for Textile Bulletin and the Knitter 
will save you even more. Write us 
for details. 














CLARK 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE 
NORTH CAROLINA 


*The Southern Spin- 
Weave market alone 
accounts for more 
than 75% of the 
total Spin- Weave in- 
dustry in the United 
States. 
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Reprints of editorial features 
are offered here as a special 
service to IM readers. Please 
AX x . send number and name of 
MERICAN Decats ! ep | 1 ! } S article with exact amount in 
© INSTRUCTIONS coins, stamps or check to: The 
ITY © TRADEMARKS Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 

MAXIMUM DURABIL © NAMEPLATES E. Illinois St., Chicago. 
AND ECONOMY BECAUSE DIALS of Industrial Marketing 


© GAUGES Sorry. we can’t handle credit 


THEY ARE “CUSTOMIZED” © WARNINGS orders under $1. We'll be happy 


FOR YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS BRAVES feature articles wy Pr EE PR ane SD 
* SERIAL NOS 


© GUIDES © INSPECTION @ INDICATORS © DEALER 
MARKINGS SERVICE 


gw Send for available 





R252 Rony wl help sell Inland Steel’s creosote oil 
y Merle Kingman, March, 1955. 35c 


How to get distributors excited about your product 
by Morris B. Rotman, February, 1955. 50c 


How SIC can match media with cheng markets . . fast 
by Kenneth L. Walters, February, 1955. 25c 


Board chairman surprise choice as Advertising Man of Year 
Copy Chasers, including article by Wa!ter P. Paepcke, Jcmuary, 1955. 75¢ 


What do you peed most to be an < “ee manager? 
by Robert G. Hill, November, 1954. 25c 


e NOT alike! 


h laboratory formu- Can you use inquiries as a g __ ad . “nel 


All decal markings ar 
by Howard G. Sawyer, December, 1954. 


American Decal researc 

lates and tests nr ng you 

cific product and ne — and economy. Business paper volume to rise 5% to .~ 000,000 in 1954 

life, aap ale a i antl available on by Angelo Venezian, December, 1954. 

Complete desig’ 

request. H direct mail can help make your ads more effective 
ND LITERATURE ow e Pp Y m 

FREE wRiTe FOR SAMPLES A’ by Richard E. Tirk, November, 1954. 25c 


. 7 Industrial and consumer . . what's the difference . . why? 
American ecalcomania €o November, 1954. 35¢ 
4344 W Sth Ave. Dept. R, Chicago 24, ii! 


ee a Co Unusual shape of pean paper ad attracts notice to Buchanan 


November, 1954. 10c 


How to use charts to put over an idea fast 
by Harry W. Jensen, October, 1954. 40c 





A portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
September, 1954. 75c 


RCA’s our control camp 
by E. T. Jones, August, 1984. "Sc 


The sales engineer is losing orders, if he doesn’t use ads 
by Bernard Lester, May, 1954. 10c 


Agencies break record in 1953, place 506.777 pages in business papers 
April, 1954. 40c¢ 


How to prepare your industrial catal 
by R. as” ye from a series in the September, October, November and December, 1953, 
issues. c 


Before and after . . what have we learned from Readex? 
by Howard G. Sawyer, December, 1953. 50c 


Best-read industrial ads . . photos outpull drawings 
November, 1953. 250 


Which ad attracted more readers? 
A selection of Starch scored ads from Industrial Marketing's monthly teature. §1.00 


Sales promotion ideas 
A selection from Industrial Marketing's monthly department. 75c 


. ° You are now entering the industrial merchandising eral 
the Ring Binder that by G. D. Crain, Jr., May, 1953. 25¢ 


STANDS, SITS a ea advertisers spe in busin ers 
or LIES FLAT What 641 leading advertisers spend in business pap 


to get your prospect’s attention How industrial advertising paid o 

At a flip of the fingers, it becomes a An NIAA study of 17 case Toot June 1951-Dec. 1952. 50c 

hard-hitting sales tool. Displaymaster 

props upat 8 30° angle when prospect How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents 
50c 


is standing, 60° when prospect is sit- 
ting. This better vision means better by Thomas A. Staudt, Oct., 1952. 


entation. Sets up and takes down 
oe flash; no heaing with gadgets. Eight advertisers tell results from external publications 


by John B. Mannion, July, 1952. 25c¢ 
SEND For Full Line Folder 
A guide to better publicity 
by members of the Industrial Publicity Association, New York. /5c 


How to measure results of industrial advertising 
by William A. Marsteller, May, 1949. 25c 


We went to four-color inserts on a cut budget 
1720 West Washington by Clifford Stubbs, June, 1948. 25c. 


CHICAGO 12, ILL. 





How can I find what type to use? 
by A. Raymond Hopper, April. 1948. 25c 
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IN 1913 


AMERICAN 
MANGANESE STEEL 


RAN THEIR FIRST ADVERTISEMENT 
IN BRICK & CLAY RECORD 


Today, 42 years 

after they started 

advertising in B&CR, Amer- 

ican Manganese Steel is still a 
“satisfied customer” — using BRICK 
& CLAY RECORD’s interest packed 
pages to carry their sales messages to 
a specialized industrial market. 


The long list of similar B&CR long- 
time advertisers is the best evidence 
that both media and market have 
“measured up” through the years. 
Now booming and buying as never 
before, this sales-sensational market 
can spark your sales curve to new 


highs, 


Write for com- 
plete new NIAA 
analysis of this 
consistently ex- 
panding market, 


—————————— 


Brick ¢ Clay 
Record 


Brick & Clay Record 
5 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





Benham Advertising Agency . 
| phia, has been named to handle all sales | 





onowt 


[otior 
(noun 


TO YOUR SE en . 
oon on ae o S250 


ADVERTISING 


Provide standout identification with sparkling 
metal name plates that help dress up your prod- 
ucts, add sales appeal. Suggest your purchasing 
department get our quotations on name and in- 
struction plates, assuring quality at the right price. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK, “Etched or Lith- 
ographed Metal Products of Quality,” 
with color examples of our name plates. 
Send rough sketch or blueprint for 
design suggestion and quotation. 


C Thicago Thrift- 


Etching Corporation 


1555 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 22, ILL., DEPT. G 





SUBSIDIARY OF DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, IND. 


Boccard, Dunshee & Jacobsen. . 


| Dickie-Raymond, Inc. . . 
| York, has opened a new 
| Church &t., 
| Chapman, Jr., former Dickie Raymond ac 


| ring & Co., 


| The Sackel Co. . . Boston, 


Agency changes. . 


has been appointed to handle promotion 
for industrial and consumer products of 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co., Brighton, Mass. 
Henry A. Loudon, Inc., Boston, previously 


handled the account. 


Bond & Starr . 
agency for Johnson Bronze Co., New 
Castle, Pa., 
bearings. 


. Pittsburgh, is the new 


manufacturer of sleeve type 


George Thomason . . has joined Waldie | 
| & Briggs, Chicago, as assistant research | 
manager. An industrial engineer, he was | 


previously with International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 


Fred Wittner Advertising . 
Producto Machine Co., 


Ken Seitz & Associates . . Milwaukee, has 


been appointed to handle advertising for 


the fittings department of the Tubular | 


Products Division, Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
New York. 


promotion and advertising for Magnetic | 


Recorder & Reproducer Corp., also of 


Philadelphia. 


Denver, 
has been named to handle advertising for 
Hydraulics Unlimited Mfg. Co., Eaton 


Colo. 


The Albert P. Hill Co... 


been appointed to handle advertising and 


Pittsburgh, has 


public relations for Follansbee Steel Corp., 


| Follansbee, W. Va. 


Boston and New 
office at 109 


New Haven, Conn. Harlen M. 


count representative, is manager of the | 


new branch. 


| William Hill Field Advertising Agency . 


Green's Farms, Conn., has the following 


new accounts: IVY Co., Norwalk manu- 


| facturer of fatigue-testing equipment; New | 
England Laminates Co., Stamford maker of 


plastics laminates; 


Norwalk lighting manufacturer; and Star- 


Bridgeport manufacturer of 


fluorescent lamp ballasts. All the com- 


| panies are located in Connecticut. 


has been ap- 
pointed agency for the Berkline Corp., Mor- 


ristown, Tenn., and Waynline, Inc., Jesup, 


Ga., manufacturers of upholstered furniture. 


Continued on page 158 





New York, | 
has been named to handle advertising for 
Bridgeport, Conn. | 


. Philadel- 


Coles Costs 


WITH 


“KEY PROSPECT” 
MERCHANDISING 


Consult 


WALDIE 


and 


BRIGGS 


inc. 
Advertising 
Est. 1922 


221N. La Salle St. - Chicago 
FRanklin 2-8422 








Fullerton Mfg. Corp., 


Let us introduce ourselves and introduce 
you to the best in attention getting: 


@ CONVENTION EXHIBITS 
@ P.O.P. PRODUCTION EXHIBITS 
e@ ITINERANT DISPLAYS 


We'd like to send you a quick description 
of how our persuasive displays have 
increased sales for many important firms. 
Write us today and, if you like, enclose 
your specifications for prompt quotations. 


Visit us in Cincy! 





1635 GEST ST. 


CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
GRandview 7500 


Sure, I'd like to know how to attract more 
interest and sales. Send me your story today! 


Name 





Firm 
Address. 
City. Zone State. 
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ENGINEERS’ 
JOB DIRECTORY 


carries more 
Engineering Recruitment 
Advertisers than 

any other medium 


EJD reaches thousands 
of young engineers in 
more than 140 colleges 
plus many graduate 
engineers. 


Listings give key facts 
about hundreds of 
companies. Cross-in- 
dexed by type of en- 
gineers, plant and sales 
locations. Make sure 
your company appears 
either in listings or 
display space. Write 


OLIVER P. BARDES 
Publisher 
DECISION INC. 


408B Ist National Bank Bidg. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Only the brave! 


The OIL FORUM is audited by 
Verified Audit Circulation Co. for 
your protection; one of 32 trade 
journals certified by VAC — the 
bureau which two years ago set the 
highest audit standards ever re- 
quired. 


The OIL FORUM is the only petro- 
leum periodical which has dared to 
submit its circulation to scrutiny and 
certification by VAC, the audit that 
is verified by the people who get the 
magazine! 








We'll teach your men to sizzle-sell with 


ELMER WHEELER'S 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


Right in their own 
homes, for just a few 
pennies a day, your men 
will learn how to de- 
velop sellingsizzies, make 
the right approach, close 
a sale, develop a tested 
selling manual. Your 
salesmen WANT it. 
We're teaching hundreds 
of men from America’s 
top companies . . with 
terrific results. Write for detailed plan (no 
obligation) today 
ELMER WHEELER Sales Training Inst. Home 
Study Div., Dept. IM 86. 664 N. Michigan, 
Chicago 11, ill. Phone: SUperior 7-1763 
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Agency changes. . 


Wallace Davis & Co., Advertising 
Houston, Tex., has changed its name to 
Ullrich & Brown. The agency was acquired 
last August by Edward L, Ullrich and 
Douglas H. Brown. 

Everett Gerry . . former I.N.S. bureau chief 
at Harrisburg, Pa., has been named ex- 
ecutive assistant, publicity and public re- 
lations department, Al Paul Lefton Co., 
Philadelphia. 
Roland Martini . . vice-president in charge 
of the New York office, Gardner Adver- 
tising Co., St. Louis, has been named to 
the company’s board of directors. John H. 
Leach, vice-president and account group 
supervisor in the St. Louis office, has also 
been made a director. 

The Sackel Co. . . Boston, has been named 
agency for the Food Service Equipment 
Div., Bolta Products Div., General Tire & 


Rubber Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


John Mather Lupton Co. . . New York, is 
now handling the publicity and public re- 
lations program for Associated Spring 
Corp., Bristol, Conn. §S. Russell ("Bing’’) 
Mink, Jr., will coordinate the program for 
the company and Frederick R. Brewster 


will be the Lupton account executive. 


Media changes. . 


Export Buyer . ormerly published by 
Buyer Publications, Inc., New York, has 
been purchased by Vincent Edwards & 
Co., New York, for American and foreign 
markets. Guy LaPlante was named edi 
torial director, and Ernest Farese and 
Ernest Bainton were appointed editors of 
the publication. 

Laurie S. Seward former account ex 
ecutive, Vaughn, Thain & Spencer, Chi 
cago, has been named regional advertis- 


ing manager in Chicago for American 


D.C 


Aviation Publications, Washington, 


Harry L. Gebauer . . formerly with the 
Ladies Home Journal, has been named 
central district manager in Cleveland for 
American Lumberman & Building Products 
Merchandiser, Chicago. 

James G. Kostka . . has been appointed 
director of marketing and research, Pit & 
Quarry Publications, Chicago. He was 
formerly market analyst for U. S. Gypsum 
Co. 

Stephen W. Kann former associate 
editor, American Exporter Industrial, New 


York, has been named editor. s 








you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bicdg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


for over 69 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








SMART GUYS DON’T TAKE CHANCES 


@ They make sure they know what’s going on. 
More and more of them (over 1,000 clients, now) 
use Bacon’s Clipping Bureau to get all perti- 
nent information published about their busi- 
ness (from our reading list of 3,058 business, 
farm, and consumer journals). Any subject you 
want, such as company mention, competitive 
ads, competitive publicity, and research mate- 
rial. Ad managers, agencies, publicity and 
public relations men, and researchers use our 
service to keep up-to-date. Send now for Bulle- 
tin No. 55, “Magazine Clippings Aid Business”. 


BACON'S 1955 PUBLICITY CHECKER 
Everyone who sends out publicity should 
have one. Lists our 3,058 publications, 
each coded to show publicity used. 
Spiral bound, fabricoid, 256 pages, 
6% x 912", $15.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 S$. Dearborn Street * Chicago 4, Illinois 
Established 1932 





Case Histories 
on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 

assignments covered throughout 

Pp North and South America 
MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 
or write research purposes 


sicxtes “Loto- ng. SERVICE 


38 PARK PLACE * NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 





FREE CATALOG! 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


The most complete catalog of its kind ever 
published! ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES, SILK 
SCREEN AND SIGN SUPPLIES — THOU- 
SANDS OF ITEMS LISTED! Request must 
be on your company letterhead. 

Write to Dept. IM-5 


THE OHIO ART MATERIALS CO. 


2174 E. 9th St. Cleveland 15, Ohio 





See Market Data Book 
Page I7 for information 
on monthly competitive 


BA ducot isers 
R AEE | 


ROUTE NO. 2 CHESTERTON, INDIANA 








WANTED—ADVERTISING MANAGER with 
direct mail—layout—department man- 
agement capacity for seasoned con- 
sumer goods national manufacturer. 
Good salary, opportunity and with 
profit-sharing. 
ALLIANCE RUBBER COMPANY 
Alliance, Ohio 














Index to Advertisers 





*Abernethy Publications 

*Advertisers’ Research Service .. 

*Air Conditioning Heating and 
Ventilating 

Alliance Rubber Co. ............ 158 

*American Artisan 

*American Aviation 

*American Ceramic Society 

*American Chemical Society, 
The 

*American City, The 

American Decalcomania Co. 

*American Engineer 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers 

*American* Machinist 

American Metal Market 

*American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, The 

*American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers Facing Page 49 

*American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, The .. Insert Between 64-65 

*Annual Meat Packers Guide . 

*Appliance Manufacturer 

Applied Hydraulics 

*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory Facing Page 49 

*Associated Construction Publica- 
i 128-129 


*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 
Barry, Inc., Lewis 
*Best Company, Inc., Alfred M. 
Black Diamond 
*Breskin Publications 
9, Facing —— 81 
*Brick & Clay Record 157 
Burkhardt Co., The 
Business Newspaper Association 
of Canada 
Business Week . Insert Between 80-81 


Canadian Industrial Equipment 
News 

*Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing 
Corporation 

*Ceramic Bulletin 

*Chase Publications, Dana 

*Chemical & Engineering 
News 

*Chemical Engineering 

*Chemical Engineering Catalog . 47 

*Chemical Engineering Progress. 4 

*Chemical Materials Catalog .... 46 
Chemical Processing 

*Chemical Week 

*Chicago Thrift-Etching Corp. 

*Chilton Publications 

*Civil Engineering 

Clark Publishing Co. 

Coal Mining 

*Commercial Fertilizer 

Commercial Refrigeration & Air 
Conditioning 

*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 

104-105, 4th Cover 

128-129 

128-129 

128-129 


*Construction 
*Construction Bulletin 
*Construction Digest 
Construction Methods & 
Equipment 
*Construction News Monthly .... 
128-129, 160 
128-129 


*Daily Journal of Commerce . 
*Dairy Industries Catalog 
Decision, Inc. 

Display Sales 

*Dixie Contractor, The 

WTyndee- Com. FW... oscs cence. 
Dun’s Review and Modern 


*Electric Light & Power 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical Equipment 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Electrical World 
Engineering & Mining 


*Factory Management & 
Maintenance 


Flow’s Material Handling 
Illustrated 

Food Business 

Food Processing 


Gage Publishing Co. 
*Gardner Displays 
Insert Between 48-49 
2 


Gray, Inc., Russell T. 

Grimm & Craigle 

*Gulf Publishing Co. ............ 
Insert Between 32-33, 139 


*Haywood Publishing Co. ....... 
34, 42-43 


*Ice Cream Review, The. 

*Industrial Equipment News .... 

*Industrial Heating 

*Industrial Maintenance and Plant 
Operation 

Industrial Packaging 

*Industrial Press, The 

Industrial Publications, Inc. 
Industrial Publishing Group, The 
Industry & Welding 

*Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Inc., The 

Interstate Photographers ... 

*Iron Age 

*Iron & Steel Engineer 

Ivel Corporation 


*Jenkins Publications, Inc. 
Journal of the American Concrete 
Institute 


*Keeney Publishing Co. ...... 41, 101 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 


*Machine and Tool Blue Book .. 83 
*Machinery 
*Maclean-Hunter Publ. Corp. ... 
*MacRae’s Blue Book 
*Maintenance Publishing Co. 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 
*Materials & Methods 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
2nd Cover, 6-7, 14-15, 26-27, 35, 71, 
74-75, 77-79, Insert Between 80-81, 
84-85, 108-109, 122-123, 3rd Cover 
*Mechanical Engineering 
Facing Page 49 
Metal-Working 
*Michigan Contractor & Builder 
128-129 
*Mid-West Contractor 128-129 
*Milk Dealer, The 148 
Milk Products Journal, The .... 148 
*Mill & Factory 104-105 
Miller Freeman Publications .... 133 
Mining Engineering 
*Mississippi Valley Contractor 
128-129 
Modern Castings and American 
Foundryman 
Modern Industrial Press, The .. 154 
*Modern Packaging 


*Modern Plastics 
*Modern Railroads 


National Industrial Adv. Ass’n. 127 
*National Provisioner, The 38 
*New England Construction . 128-129 
*New South Baker 


Occupational Hazards 
Ohio Art Materials Co., The .... 
Oil and Gas Equipment 
Oil and Gas Jouinal, The 
*Oil Forum, The 
*Olsen Publishing Co., The 
Petroleo Interamericano 
Petroleum Equipment Publishing 
Company 
Petroleum Publishing aera 
Inc. 
*Petroleum Refiner 
Insert Between 32-33 
Petroleum Week 
*Pipe Line Industry 
Insert Between 32-33 
*Pit and Quarry 11 
*Plumbing & Heating Business .. 148 
*Power 3rd Cover 
Precision Metal Molding 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 
*Product Engineering 
Pulp and Paper 
Putman Publishing Co. 
*Railway Age 
*Refinery Catalog, The 
Insert Between 32-33, 139 
*Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
22-23, 46, 47, 112-113 
*Rock Products 21 
*Rocky Mountain Construction 128-129 
*Safety Maintenance and 
Production 
Sales Tools, Inc. 
*Saturday Evening Post, The ... 135 
Sickles Photo-Reporting Service . 158 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. 
Corp. 
*Smith, Inc. Harry W. ......008 136 
*Smith Publishing Co., 
oc ee a a ee 45, 115 
*Southern Advertising and 
Publishing 
*Southern Food Processor 
*Southern Garment Manufacturer 48 
*Southern Jeweler 
*Southern Power and Industry .. 
*Southern Printer 
*Southern Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturer 
*Southern Stationer and Office 
Outfitter 
*Southwest Builder & Con- 
tractor 
Steel 
Sutton Publishing Co., Inc. ... 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service 


*Texas Contractor 
Textile Bulletin 
*Textile Industries 
*Textile World 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. .... 138 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 
*Thomas Register 
*Time, Inc. 

Insert Between 16-17, 144 
*Tool Engineer, The 

Insert Between 64-65 
*Vance Publishing Corp. 
Waldie and Briggs Inc. 
Warren Company, S.D. 
*Wastes Engineering 
Welding Illustrated 
*Western Builder 128-129 
Wheeler Sales Training Institute, 
Elmer 

*Wood and Wood Products 
*World Oil 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 





HE KNOWS 


soa8 


« 


G. Marvin Shutt, executive secre- 
tary of the National Sporting Goods 
Association, knows the sporting 
goods business like Snead knows 
golf. He knows that an advertising 
agency representing such an organ- 
ization must have a broad under- 
standing of the field to translate 
the aims of the organization into 
workable sales aids and literature. 

We'd like you to know about this 
agency, Grimm & Craigle, Inc. It’s 
an outfit that can help your mer- 
chandising team run its Sales per 
Calls average up to the top of the 
chart. Give us a call. We'd like to 


meet you. a 


GRIMM & CRAIGWVE, Inc. 


( teerising 


201 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-8056 


Advertising, Sales and Merchandising Counsel to 
the Industrial and Hard Goods Markets 


Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CNA ..... 


TOP READERSHIP 
-..In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period ending March 
1955, Construction News Monthly published 
a total of 1,410 pictures, which included 508 
on-the-job action pictures and 1,576 pictures 
of identified personalities, 

© 
For the twelve month period ending March 
1955, Construction News Monthly published 
7,439 column inches of news and features. 

s 
For the twelve month period ending March 
1955, Construction News Monthly and Con- 
struction News (weekly) published a total 
of 18,103 column inches of bid news. 

9 

For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


CONCTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 











LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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Which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


® THE Link-Belt advertisement 
stopped more readers and also got 
more readers to read. 

One out of every five readers re- 
membered seeing the ad, compared 
with one out of ten for Chain Belt. 
The headline not only let the reader 
know this is a chain ad, but re- 
ferred to the situations in the illus- 
trations. The illustrations show sev- 
eral severe conditions where Link- 
Belt chains are used. 

In the Chain Belt ad, the only 
reference to chain in either the il- 
lustration or headline is a_ series 
of small pictures of various kinds 
of chains superimposed on the keys 


Link-Belt 


Seen- Read 
Assoc. Most 


Noted 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 82 


of a business machine. The head- 
line, “Keyed, etc.”, ties in with the 
keys in the picture rather than 
chains. 

The reader of the Link-Belt ad- 
vertisement had only to glance at 
the headline or the illustration to 
know it was a chain ad, while the 
reader of the Chain Belt ad had to 
notice the small picture of chains 
or read the copy and signature to 
learn about the product advertised. 
Undoubtedly, he had to take a sec- 
ond glance to know what product 
was being advertised. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 


Chain Belt 


Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


WN) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 


remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


fe Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


'R) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


8% | 10% 9% 3% 
140 | 73 71 60 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A ‘Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped’’ 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 





Media changes. . 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. . . Wheaton, IIl., 
has announced the following appointments; 
John Pickering, Jr., former space salesman, 
Newsweek, has been named district man- 
ager for the Boston area, and Richard 
Bush, formerly with the Chicago Daily 
News, has joined the editorial staff. 


Stanley Publications, Inc. . . Chicago, is 
the new name of the company which 
publishes Transportation Supply News and 
Jobber Product News. 


Don E. Bloodgood . . professor of sanitary 
engineering at Purdue University, has been 
appointed editor-in-chief, Industrial Wastes, 
Chicago. ET 





m xy y% Canada is the fastest- 


growing industrial frontier in the world. 
For years to come, Canada will be the 
biggest and most expansive market 
available for power equipment, outside 
the United States. 

Bx x Ww Ww No other U. S. technical 
m magazine of any kind, in any field, 

| comes close to Power in circulation 
or influence in Canada. 

Yt Pewer has 4 new booklet, giving 
all the facts about the world's most 
dynamic new market— about one of the 
biggest extras’ in industrial publishing. 


Ask us on your Company letterhead for a copy of "Power in Canada." 
i Cone 
Vv A 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE PRODUC 





: 
i 





Missile Project Engineers 
are Technical Management 


In Selling the Aviation Market... 


Technical Management Men 
are your most important prospects 


These are the vice presidents of engineering and Technical Management Men use Aviation Age... 
development, project engineers, designers, research to learn of new products and equipment, for reports 
on equipment applications and product performance, 


scientists, aerodynamicists, chief engineers, pur- 
and for details of technical developments. 


chasing agents, managers of production and main- 
tenance, and other technical executives—even More Technical Management Men read Aviation 
presidents—who are primarily responsible for the Age than any other aviation magazine . . . because 
specification and selection of equipment and services it is the only magazine designed specifically for 
throughout aviation. their information needs. : 


“hee MAGAZINE OF AVIATION’S TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT 


Write for your free copy A 


of “Technically Speaking’’—an iation Age 


analysis of the information needs 
of the aviation industry. fp A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











